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SKETCHES 


Tur following Work is the ſubſtance of various 


ſpeculations, which occaſionally occupied the. 
author, and enlivened his leiſure hours. It is 


not intended for the learned ; they are above it: 
nor for the vulgar; they are below it. It is 
intended for thoſe who , free from the corrup- 
tion of opulence and depreſſion of bodily labor, 
are fond of uſeful knowledge ; who, even in the 
delirium of youth , feel the dawn of patriotiſm, 
and who, in riper years, enjoy its meridian 
warmth. To ſuch men this Work is dedicated; 
and that they may profit by it, is the author's 
ardent wiſh ; and probably will be while he retains 
life ſufficient to fotm a wiſh. 

May not. he hope, that this Work, child of 
his gray hairs , will ſurvive, and bear teſtimony 
for him to good men, that even a laborious 
calling , which left him not many leiſure hours, 
never baniſhed from his mind , that he would 
little deſerve to be of the human ſpecies, were 
he indifferent about his fellow-creatures : 


Homo ſum : humani nilil à me alienum puto. 


Moſt of the ſubjects bandled in the following 
ſheets, admit but of probable reaſoning ; and, 
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* PREFACE. 


with reſpect to ſuch reaſonings, it is often diflicult 
to ſay , what degree. of conviction they ought to 
produce. It is eaſy to form plauſible arguments; 
but to form ſuch as can ſtand the teſt of time, 
is not always ealy. I could amuſe the reader 
with numerous examples of conjeQtural arguments, 
which , fair at a diſtant view , vaniſh like a cloud 
on a near approach. Several examples, not to 
go farther, are mentioned in the preliminary 
diſcourſe, The hazard of being miſled by ſuch 
arguments , gave the author much anxiety; and, 
after his utmoſt attention, he can but faintly 
hope, that he has not often wandered far from 
truth, | 


To THE READER. 


As one great objeft of the Editor is to make this a 
popular Work , he has, chiefly with a view to the female 
ſex , ſubjoined an Engliſh tranſlation of the quotattons 
from other languages. 
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Progreſs of MEN 1NDEPENDENT 
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Progreſs of the Female Sex. 


TE progreſs of the female ſex, à capital 
branch of the hiſtory of man, comprehends great 
variety of matter, curious, and intfreſting. But 
ſketches are my province, not complete hiſtories; 
and I propoſe in the preſent ſketch to trace the 


gradual progreſs of women, from their low ſtate 


in ſavage tribes, to their elevated Rate in civili. 
zed nations. 

With regard to the outlines, whether of internal 
diſpoſition or of external figure, men and women 
are the ſame. Nature, however, intending them for 
mates has given them diſpoſitions different but con- 
cordant, ſoas to produce together delicious harmony. 
The man, more robuſt, is fitted for ſevere labor and 
for field - exerciſes : the woman, more delicate, is 
fitted for ſedentary occupations; and particularly 

Vox. II. © 
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for nurſing children. That difference is remark- 
able in the mind, no leſs than in the body. A 
boy is always running about; delights in a top or 
a ball, and rides upon a lick as a horſe. A girl 
has leſs inclination to move : her firſt amuſement 
is a baby; which ſhe delights to dreſs and undreſs. 
I have ſeen oftener than once a female child under 
fix getting an infant in its arms, careſſing it, ſing- 
ing, and walking about Raggering under the 
weight. A boy never thinks of ſuch a paſtime. 
The man , bold and vigorous, is qualified for 
being a protector: the woman, delicate and timid, 
requires protection. The man, as a protector, 
is directed by nature to govern: the woman, con- 
ſcious of inferiority , is diſpoſed to obey. Their in- 


tellectual powers correſpond to the deſtination of 


nature: men have penetration and ſolid judgment 
to fit them for governing: women have ſufficient 


underſtanding to make a decent figure under good 
government; a greater proportion would excite 
dangerous rivalſhip. Women have more imagina- 
nation and more ſenſibility than men; and yet 


none of them have made an eminent figure in any 


of the fine arts. We hear of no ſculptor nor ſta: 
tuary among them; and none of them have riſen 


above a mediocrity in poetry or painting. Nature 
bas avoided rivalſhip between the ſexes, by giv- 


ing them different talents. Add another capital 


From which it appears to proceed, that women natu- 
rally are more careful of their reputation than men, and 
more hurt by obloquy. 
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difference of difpoſition : the gentle and inſinua- 
ting manners of the female ſex, tend to ſoften 
the roughneſs of the other ſex; and where. ever 
women are indulged with any freedom, they po- 
liſh ſooner than mea *, 

Theſe are not the only particulars that diſtinguiſh 
the ſexes. With reſpect to matrimony, it is the privi- 
lege of the male, as ſuperior and protector, to make 
choice; the female. preferred has no privilege but 
barely to conſent or to refuſe. Nature fits them 
for theſe different parts; the male is bold, the fe- 
male baſhful. Hence among all nations it is the 
practice for men to court, and for women to be 
courted: which holds alſo among many other ani- 
mals, probably among all that pair. 

Another diſtinction is equally viſible : The maſ- 
ter of a family is immediately connected with his 
country; his wife, his children, his ſervants, are 
immediately comedic with ug and with their 
country through him only. Women accordingly 
have leſs patriotiſm than men; and leſs bitterneſs 
azainſt the enemies of their country. 


Female Sex. 3 


The chief quality of women, ſays Rouſſeau, is ſweet- 
neſs of temper. Made by nature for ſubmiſſion in the 
married ſtate, they ought to learn to ſuffer wrong, even 
without complainiog, Sourneſs and ſtubborneſs ſerve but to 
increaſe the husband's unkindneſs and their own diſtreſſes. 
It was not to indulge bad humor, that Heaven beſtowed 
on them manners inſinuating and perſuaſive : they were 
not made weak in order to be imperious ; à ſweet voice 
ſuits ill with ſcolding; delicate features ought not to. be 
disfigured with paſſion, They frequently may have reaſon 
for complaints ; but never , to utter them 8 
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The peculiar modeſty of the female ſex, is alſo 
a diſtinguiſhing circumſtance. Nature hath pro. 
vided them with it as a defence againſt the artful 
ſolicitations of the other ſex before marriage, and 
alſo as a ſupport of conjugal fidelity. 

A fundamental article in the preſent {ſketch is 
matrimony; and it has been much controvered , 
whether it be an appointment of nature, or only of 
municipal law. Many writers have exerciſed their 
talents in that controverſy, but without giving 
ſatisſaction to a judicious inquirer. If I miſtake 
not, it may be determined upon ſolid principles; 
and as it is of importance in the hiſtory of man, 
the reader, I am hopeful, will not be diſguſted at 
the length of the * N 

Many writers hold that women were originally 
common; that animal love was gratified as among 
horſes and horned cattle; and that matrimony was 
not known, till nations grew in ſome degree to 
be orderly and refined. I ſelect Cicero as an author 
of authority : © Nam fuit quoddam tempus, cum 
«in agris homines paſſim, beſtiarum more, vaga- 
«© bantur, & flbi victu ferino vitam propagabant; 
ce nec ratione animi quicquam ſed pleraque viribus 
corporis adminiſtrabant. Nondum divine re- 
ec ligionis, non humani officii ratio colebatur. Nemo 
* legitimas viderat nuptias, non certos quiſquam 


142 


* adſpexerat liberos, — Pliny, in ſupport of 


De Inventione, lib. 1. 


For there was a time, when men, like the brutes, 
* roamed abroad over the earth, and fed like wild beaſt upon 
* other animals. Then reaſon bore ao ſway , but all was 
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Female Sew; s 


that doctrine, informs us, that the Garamantes , 
an African nation, male and female lived promiſ- 
cuouſly together, without any notion of matrimony. 
Among the Auſes, a people of Libya, as Hero- 
dotus ſays, matrimony was not known, and men 
cohabited with women indifferently , like other 
animals, A boy educated by his mother was at a 
certain age admitted to an aſſembly of men, and 
the man he clung to was reputed his father. Juſ. 
tin and other authors report, that before Cecrops, 
who reigned in Attica about 1600 years before 
Chriſt , marriage was not known in Greece; and 
that the burden of children lay upon the mother. 
Before entering directly into the matter, it is 
proper to remove, if poſſible , the bias of theſe 
great names. The practice of the Garamantes and 
of the Auſes is mentioned by Pliny and Herodotus 
as ſingular; and, were it even well vouched, it 
would avail very little againſt the practice of all 
other nations. Little weight can be laid upon 
Pliny's evidence 1n particular, conſidering what he 
reports in the fame chapter of the Blemmyans, 
that they had no head, and that the mouth and 
eyes were in the breaſt. Pliny at the ſame time, 
as well as Herodotus, being very deficient in na- 
tural knowledge, were groſsly credulous; and can. 
not be relied on with reſpect to any thing ſtrange 


ruled by ſuperior ſtrength. The ties of religion, and 
* the obligations, of morality, were then unfelt. Lawful 
1 marriage was unknown, and no father was certain of 
* kis offspring.“ 
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or uncommon. As to what is reported of ancient 
Greece, Cecrops poſſibly prohibited polygamy, or 
| jntroduced ſome other matrimonial regulation, which 
by writers might be miſtaken for a law appointing 
matrimony. However that be, one part of the 
report is undoubtedly erroneous ; for it will be 
made evident afterward , that in the hunter - ſtate, 
or even in that of ſhepherds, it is impracticable 
for any woman, by her own induſtry alone, to 
rear a numerous iffue. If this be at all poſſible, it 
can only be in the torrid zone, where people 
live on fruits and roots , which are produced in 
plenty with very little labor. Upon that account, 
Diodorus Siculus is lefs blameable for liſtening to 
a report, that the inhabitants of Taprobana, ſup- 
poſed to be the iſland of Ceylon, never marry, 
but that women are ufed ee At the 
fame time, as there is no ſuch cuſtom at prefent 
in the Eaſt Indies, there is no good ground to be- 
lieve, that it ever was cuſtomary ; and the Eaſt 
Indies were fo little known to the ancient Greeks, 
that their authors cannot be much relied on. in 
the accounts they give of that diſtant region. The 
authority of Cicero, however reſpectable in other 
matters, will not be much regarded upon the 
prefent queſtion, when the paſfage above quoted 
is diſſected. How crude muſt his notions be of 
the primitive ſtate of man, when he denies to ſavages 
any ſenfe of religion or of moral duty! Ovught 

we to rely more on him, when he denies that 
they have any notion of matrimony ? Czfar's ac- 
count of the ancient Britons approaches the neareſt 
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to a looſe commerce with women, though in the 
main it is good evidence againſt Cicero. It was 
common, he ſays, for a number of brothers, ot 
other near relations, to uſe their wives promiſ. 
cuouſly. 'The offspring however were not common ; 
for each man maintained the children that were 
produced by his own wife. Herodotus reports 
the ſame of the Maſſagetz. 4 

Laying thus aſide the great names of Cicero, He- 
rodotus, and Pliny, the field lies open to a fair 
and impartial inveſtigation. And as the means 
provided by nature for continuing the race of 
other animals, may probably throw light upon 
the economy of nature with reſpet to man; I 
begin with that article, which has not engaged 
the attention of naturaliſts ſo much as it ought to 
have done. With reſpect to animals whoſe nou- 
riſhment 1s graſs, pairing would be of no uſe: 
the female feeds herſelf and her young at the ſame 
inſtant ; and nothing is left for the 'male to do. 
On the other hand, all brute animals whoſe young 
require the nurſing care of both parents, are di- 
rected by nature to pair; nor is that connexion 
diſſolved till the young can provide for themſel- 
ves. Pairing is indifpenſable to wild birds that 
build on trees; becauſe the male muſt provide 
food for his mate while ſhe is hatching the eggs. 
And as they have commonly a numerous iſſue, 
it requires the labor of both to pick up food for 
themſelves and for their young. Upon that 
account it is ſo ordered, that the young are 
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ſufficiently vigorous to provide for themſelves, be- 
fore a new brood is produced. _. 

What I have now opened ſuggeſts the follow- 
ing queſtion, Whether, according to the eco- 
nomy above diſplayed, are we to preſume, or 
not, that man is directed by nature to matrimony ? 
If analogy can be relied on, the affirmative muſt 
be beld, as there is no other creature in the known 
woyld to which pairing is ſo neceſſary. Man is 
an animal of long life, and is proportionally ſlow 
in growing to maturity : he is a helpleſs being 
before the age of fifteen or ſixteen; and there 
may be in a family ten or twelve children of dif- 
ferent births, before the eldeſt can ſhift for itſelf. 
Now in the original ſtate of hunting and fiſhing, 
which are laborious occupations ,- and not always 
ſucceſsful, a woman, ſuckling her infant, is not 
able to. provide food even for herfelf, far leſs for ten 
or twelve voracious children. Matrimony, therefore, 
pairing , is ſo neceſſary to the human race, that it 
muſt be natural and inſtinctive. When ſuch 
ample means are provided for continuing every 
other animal race, is it ſuppoſable that the chief 
race is neglected? Providential care deſcends even 
to vegetable life : every plant bears a profuſion 
of ſeed; and in order to cover the earth with 
vegetables, ſome feeds have wings, ſome are ſcat- 
tered by means of a ſpring, and ſome are ſo light 
as to be carried about by the wind. Brute animals 
which do not pair, have graſs and other food ia 
plenty, enabling the female to feed her young 
without needing any aſſiſtance from the male. 
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But where the young require the nurſing care of 
both parents, pairing is a law of nature. When 
other races are ſo amply provided for, can it be 
ſeriouſly thought, that Providence is leſs attentive, 
to the human race? If men and women were 
not impelled by nature to matrimony, they would 
be leſs fitted for continuing the ſpecies, than even 
the humbleſt plant. Have we not then reaſon 
fairly to conclude, that matrimony in the human 
race is an appointment of nature? Can that con- 
cluſion be reſiſted by any one who believes in 
Providence, and in final cauſes *. 

To confirm this doctrine, let the conſequences 
of a looſe commerce between the ſexes he exa- 
mined. The carnal appetite, when confined to 
one object, ſeldom tranſgreſſes the bounds of tem- 
perance. But were it encouraged to roam, like a 
bee ſucking honey from every flower, every new 
object would inflame the imagination; and ſatiety 
with reſpect to one, would give new vigor with 
reſpect to others: a generic habit would be formed 
of intemperance in fruition *; and animal love 
would become the ruling paſſion. Men, like the 


a appears a wiſe appointment of Providence, that 
women give over child. bearing at fifty, while they are till 
in vigor of mind and body to take care of their offspring. 
Did the power of procreation continue in women to old 
age as in men, children would often be left in the wide 
world, without a mortal to look after them. 


* Elements of Criticiſm, chap. 14. 
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hart in rutting - time, would all che year round fly 
with impetuoſity from object to object, giving no 
quarter even to women ſuckling their infants: and 
women, abandoning themſelves to the ſame appe- 
tite, would become altogether regardleſs of their 
offspring. In that ſtate, the continuance of the 
human race would be a miracle. In the ſavage 
Rate; as mentioned above, it is beyond the power 
of any woman to provide food for a family of 
children; and now eit appears, that intemperance 
in animal love would render a woman careleſs of 
her family, however eaſy it might be to provide 
for it '. 


I have often been tempted to blame Providence for 
bringing to perf. ction in early youth the carnal appetite, 
long before people have acquired any prudence or ſelf- 
command, It rages the moſt when young men ſhould be 
employed in acquiring knowledge, and in fitting themſelves 
for living comfortab'y in the world. I have ſet this thought 
in various lights; but I now perceive that the cenſure is 
without founJation. The early ripeneſs of this appetite, 
proves it to be the intention of Providence that people 
ſhould early ſettle in matrimony. In that ſtate the appe- 
tite is abundantly moderate, and gives no obſtruction to 
education. It never becomes unruly, till a man, forgetting 
the matrimonial tie, wanders from object to object. Pride 
and luxury are what dictate late marriages: induſtry never 
fails to afford the means of living comfortably, provided 
men confine themſelves to the demands of nature. A young 
man, at the ſame time, who has the care of a family 
upon him, is impelled to be active in order to provide 
food for them. And ſuppoſing him to have a ſufficiency 
without labor, attention to his wife and children produces 
a habit of doing good, which is regularly extended to all 
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I ſay more. The promiſcuous uſe of women 
would unqualify them in a great meaſure to pro- 
create. The carnal appetite in man reſembles his 
appetite for food: each of them demands gratifi- 
cation, after ſhort intervals. Where the carnal 
appetite is felt but a ſhort ſpace annually, as among 
animals who feed on graſs, the promiſcuous uſe of 
females is according to the order of nature: but 
ſuch a law in man, where the carnal appetite 1s 
always awake, would be an effectual bar to pro- 
creation; it being an undoubted truth, that women 
who indulge-that appetite to exceſs, ſeldom have 
children; and if all women were common, all 
women would in effect be common proſtitutes. 

If undiſguiſed nature ſhow itfelf any where, it 
is in children. So truly is matrimony an appoint- 
ment of nature, as to be underſtood even by chil- 
dren. They often hear, it is true, people talking 
of matrimony; but they alſo hear of logical, me. 
taphyſical, and commercial matters, without under- 
ſtanding a ſyllable. Whence then their notion of 
marriage but from nature? Marriage is a com- 
pound idea, which no inſtruction could bring 
within the comprehenſion of a child, did not na- 
ture co- operate. 

That the arguments urged above againſt a pro- 
miſcuous uſe of women, do not neceſſarily CON- 
clude againſt polygamy, or the union of one man 
with a plurality of women, will not eſcape an 


around, And married men become thus good citizens ; 
and ſome of them eminent patriots. 
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attentive reader. St. Auguſtin and other fathers 
admit, that polygamy 1s not prohibited by the 
law of nature; and the learned Grotius profeſſes 


the ſame opinion *. But great names terrify me 


not; and I venture to maintain, that pairing in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe 1s a law of nature among men as 
among wild birds; and that polygamy is a groſs 
infringement of that law. My reaſons follow. 

I urge, in the firſt place, the equal number of 
males and females, as a clear indication that Pro- 
vidence intends every man to be confined to one 
wiſe, and every woman to one huſband. That 
equality, which has fubſiſted in all countries and 
at all times, is a ſignal inſtance of over-ruling 
Providence; for the chances againſt it are infinite. 
All men are by nature equal in rank: no man 1s 
privileged above another to have a wife; and 
therefore polygamy is contradictory to the plan of 
Providence. Were ten women born for one man, 
as is erroneouſly reported to be the cafe in Ban- 
tam, polygamy might be the intention of Provi- 
dence; but from the equality of males and fema- 
les, it is clearly the voice of nature, as well as of 
the ſacred ſcripture. © That a man ſhall leave his 
* father and mother, and cleave to his wife; and 
* they ſhall be one fleſh.” , 

Conſider, in the next place, that however 
plauſible polygamy may appear in the preſent ſtate 
of things, where inequality of rank and of fortune 
have produced luxury and ſenſuality; yet that 


De jure belli ac pacis, lib. 2. cap. 5. 69. 
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the laws of nature were not contrived by our 
Maker for a forced ſtate, where numberleſs indi- 
viduals are degraded below their natural rank, for 
the benefit of a few who are elevated above it. 
To form a juſt notion of polygamy, we muſt 
look back to the original ſtate of man, where all 
are equal. In that ſtate, every man cannot have 
two wives; and conſequently no man is entitled to 
more than one, till every other be upon an equal 
footing with bim. At the ſame time, the union 
of one man with one woman is much better cal- 
culated for continuing the race, than the union of 
one man with many women. Think of a ſavage 
who may have fifty or ſixty children by different 
wives, all depending for food upon bis induſtry : 
chance muſt turn out much in his favor, if the 
balf of them periſh not by hunger. How much a 
better chance for life have infants who are diſtri- 
buted more equally in different families? 
Polygamy has an effect ſtill more pernicious, 
with reſpect to children even of the moſt opulent 
families. Unleſs affection be reciprocal and equal, 
there can be no proper ſociety in the matrimonial 
ſtate, no cordiality , nor due care of offspring. But 
fuch affedion is ihconſiſtent with polygamy: 
a woman 1n that ſtate, far from being a companion 
to her huſband, is degraded to the rank of a ſer- 
vant, a mere inſtrument of pleaſure and propagation. 
Among many wives there will always be a favor. 
ite: the reſt turn peeviſh; and if they reſent not 
the injury againſt their buſband, and againſt their 
children as belonging to him, they will at leaſt 
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be diſheartened, and turn negligent of them. At 
the ſame time, fondneſs for the favorite wife and 
her children, makes the huſband indifferent about 
the reſt; and woful is the condition of children 
who are neglected by both parents. To produce 
ſuch an effect, is certainly not the purpoſe of 
nature. 

It merits pecuhar attention, that Providence has 
provided for an agreeable union, among all crea. 
tures who are taught by nature to pair. Animal 
love among creatures who pair not, is confined 
within a narrow ſpace of time : while the dam is 
occupied about her young, animal love lies dor. 
mant, that ſhe may not be abſtracted from her duty. 
In pairing animals, on the contrary, animal love 
isalyays awake: frequent enjoyment endears a pair 
to each other, and makes conſtancy a pleaſure. 
Such is the caſe of the human race; and ſuch is 
the caſe of wild birds. Among the wild birds 
that build on trees, the male, after feeding his 
mate in the neſt, plants himſelf upon the next 
ſpray, and cheers her with a ſong . There is 
ſtill greater enjoyment provided for the human 
race in the matrimonial ſtate, and ſtronger incite- 
ments to conſtancy. Sweet is the ſociety of a pair 


4 rer des loix, liv. 16. chap. 6. 


A male canary bird, ſinging to his mate on her nef 
in à breeding cage, fell down dead. The female alarmed 
left her neſt and pecked at him: finding him immoveable; 
The refuſed nouriſhment and died ad his fide, - 


2 Bulfon, liv. 5. p. 395. octayo edition; | 


all 
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fitted for each other, in whom are collected the 
affections of huſband, wife, lover, friend, the 
tendereſt affections of human nature. Public go- 
vernment is in perfection , when the ſovereign 
commands with humanity, and the ſubjects are 
cordial in their obedience. Private government in 
conjugal ſociety arrives at ſtill greater perfection, 
where huſband and wife govera and are governed 
reciprocally , with entire ſatisſaction to both. The 
man bears rule over his wife's perſon and conduct; 
ſhe bears rule over his inclinations: he governs by 
law : ſhe by perſuaſion. Nor can her anthority 
ever fail, where it is ſupported by ſweetneſs of 
temper, and zeal to make him happy 


* L'empire de la femme eſt un empire de douceur, 
d'addreſſe, & de complaiſance ; ſes o:dres ſort des careſ- 
ſes, ſes menaces ſont des pleurs. Elle doit regner dans la 
maiſon comme un miniſtre dans Vetat, en ſe faiſent com- 
mander ce qu'elle veut faire. En ce ſens il eſt conſtant que 
les meilleurs mEnages ſont ceux on la femme a le plus d'au- 
torite. Mais quand elle meconnoit la voix du chef, qu elle 
veut uſurper ſes droits & commander elle - meme; il ne 
reſulte jamais de ce deſordre, que miſere , ſcandale , & 
deſhonneur ; Rowſſeau Emile, liv. 5. p. 96. — (In Englisb 
thus: The empire of the woman is an empire of ſoftnefs, 
* of addreſs, of complacency; her commands are careſſes, 
© her menaces are tears. She ought to reign in the f-mily 
* like a miniſter in the ſtate, by making that which is 
her inclination be enjoined to her as her duty: Thus it 
is evident, that the beſt domeſtic economy is that where 
* the wife has moſt authority. But when ſhe is inſenſible 
to the voice of her chief, when ſhe tries to uſurp his 
* Prerogative, and command alone, what can reſult from 
* ſuch diſorder , but miſery, ſcandal , and diſhonor 7?) — 
The Empreſs Livia being queſtioned by a married lady, 
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The God of nature has enforced conjugal ſo. 


ciety, not only by making it agreeable, but by 


the principle of chaſtity inherent in our nature. To 
animals that have no inſtin& for pairing, chaſtity is 
utterly unknown; and to them it would be uſeleſs. 
The mare, the cow, the ewe, the ſhe-goat , receive 
the male without ceremony, and admit the firſt 
that comes in the way without diſtinction. Neither 
have tame fowl any notion of chaſtity : they pair 
not; and the female gets no food from the male, 
even during incubation. But chaſtity and mutual 
fidelity are eſſential to all pairing animals ; for 
wandering inclinations would render them negligent 
in nurſing their young. While birds pair; and 
they are by inſtinct faithful to each other, while 
their young require nurture. Chaſtity is eſſential to 
the human race; enforced by the principle of 
chaſtity, a branch of the moral ſenſe. Chaſtity is 
eſſential even to the continuation of the human 
race. As the carnal appetite is always alive, the 


how ſhe had obtained ſuch aſcendent over her husband 
Auguſtus, anſwered, © By being obedient to his commands, 
* by not wiſhing to know his ſecrets, and by hiding my 
knowledge of his amours.” The late Queen of Spain was 
a woman of ſingular prudence, and of ſolid judgment, A 
character of her, publiſhed after her death, contains the 
following peſſage: She had a great aſcendency over the 


King, founded on his perſuaſion of her ſuperior ſenſe, 


* which ſhe ſhowed in a perfect ſubmiſſion to his com- 
* mands; the more eaſily obeyed, as they were commonly, 


© though to him imperceptibly, dictated by herſelf, Ste 


** cured him of many foibles, and, in a word, was his 
7 Minerva, under the appearance of Mentor.” 
ſexes 
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ſexes would wallow in pleaſure, and be ſoon ren. 
dered unfit for procreation, were it not for the re- 
ſtraint of chaſtity. 

Nor is chaſtity confined to the matrimonial ſtate. 
Matrimony is inſtituted by nature for continuing 
the ſpecies; and it is the duty of man to abſtain 
from animal enjoy ment, except in that ſtate: The 
ceremonies of marriage and the cauſes of ſeparation 
and; divorce, are ſubjected to municipal law : but, 
if a man beget children, it is his duty to unite 
with the mother in taking care of them; and ſuch 
union 1s matrimony according to the law of nature. 
Hence it is, that the firſt acts of incontinence; 
where enjoyment only is in view, are always 255 
tended with ſhame, and with a degree of remorſe. * 
At the ſame time, as chaſtity in perſons who are 
ſingle is only a ſelf-duty, it is not ſo ſtrongly ens 
forced by the moral ſenſe as chaſtity is in married 
perſons, who owe fidelity to each pther. Devia- 
tions accordingly from the former make a leſs figure 
than from the Jatter: we ſcarce ever hear of adul- 
tery among ſavages; though among them inconti- 
nence before martiage is not uncommon. In Wales, 
even at preſent, and in the highlands of Scotland, 
it is ſcarce a diſgrace for a young woman to have 
a baſtard. In the country laſt mentioned, the firſt 
inſtance known of a baſtard-child being deſtroyed 


* 


Quand enfin cette aimable jeuneſſe vient à ſe marier, 
les deux Epoux ſe donnant mutuellement les premices de 
leur perſonne , en ſont plus chers l'un à Pautre: des mul- 
titudes d'enfans ſains & robuſtes deviennent le gage d'une 
union que rien altere; Rouſſeau, Emile; 

Vol. II. 
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by its mother through ſhame, is a late one. The 
virtue of chaſtity appears to be there gaining 
ground; as the only temptation a woman can have 
to deſtroy her child, is to conceal her frailty. The 
principle of chaſtity, like that of propriety or of 
decency, 1s faint among ſavages; and has little of 
that influence which prevails among poliſhed nations 
before they are corrupted by luxury. We ſhall 
have occaſion to fee afterward, that even the 
great duty of juſtice is faint among barbarians ; 
and that it yields readily to every irregular im- 
pulſe, before the moral ſenſe has arrived to ma- 
turity. | 
Chaſtity 1s a reſtraint upon nature; and, there- 
fore, if ſhame be removed by making it lawful 
to obey the appetite, nature will prevail. In the 
year 1707 , a contagious diſtemper having carried 
off a large proportion of the inhabitants of Iceland, 
the King of Denmark fell on a device to repeople 
the country, which ſucceeded to a wiſh. A law 
was made, authorizing young women in that iſland 
to have baſtards, even to the number of ſix, without 
wounding their reputation . The young women 
were ſo zealous to repeople their country, that 
after a few years it was found proper to abrogate 
the law. 
Modeſty is by nature intended to guard chaſtity, 
as chaſtity is to guard matrimony. And modeſty, 
1% Don Juan de Ulloa, in his voyaye to Peru, mentions a 


very lingular taſte prevalent in that country, that a man never 
takes a virgin to w. fe; and thinks himſeifdishonored if hi- wife 
have not, before marriage, enjoyed many lovers. If we 
can truſt Paulus Venetus, a young woman of Thibet, in 
Aſia, is not reckoned fit to be ma:ried till ſhe be defloured. 
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like chaſtity, is one of thoſe delicate principles that 
make no great figure among ſavages. In the land of 
Jeſſo, young women ſometimes go naked in ſummer, 
if however they meet a ſtranger, they hang the 
head, and turn away through ſhame. Nature here 
is their only inſtructor '*. Some ſavage tribes have 
ſo little notion of modeſty, as to go naked, without 
even covering their privy parts. Regnard reports, 
upon his own knowledge, that in Lapland, man, 
woman, and child, take the hot bath promiſcuouſly, 
and are not aſhamed to be ſeen in that condition, 
even by a ſtranger. As this appeared ſingular, I 
took an opportunity to mention it to Dr Solander , 
who had made more than one viſit to that country. 
He ſaid, that Regnard's report might be true ; but 
without any imputation on the modeſty of the Lap. 
landers, for that their place of bathing is always ſo 
dark that nothing can be ſeen. He added, that the 
females in Lapland, both married and unmarried, 
are extremely chaſte. The inhabitants of Otaheite, 
if Bougainville can be truſted, ſeem to have as 
little notion of modeſty as of chaſtity. But many 
of that author's facts ſtand contradicted by later 
voyagers. The women of New Zealand are both 
chaſte and modeſt. Captain Cook, in his voyage 
round the world, ſtumbled upon ſome of them naked, 
diving for lobſters; and they were in great confuſion 
for being ſeen in that condition by ſtrangers. 

But now , if pairing in the ſtricteſt ſenſe be a law 


"* Doth not modeſty prevail among mary animals? Ele- 
phants are never ſeen in copulation , nor cats, nor beaſts 
of prey. 
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of nature among men, as among ſome other animals, 
how is polygamy to be accounted for, which 
' formerly was univerſal, and to this day obtains 
among many nations? Polygamy, I anſwer, 
is derived from two ſources; firſt, from ſavage 
manners, once univerſal; and next, from-voluptu. 
ouſneſs in warm climates, which inſtigates men of 
wealth to tranſgreſs every rule of temperance. 
Theſe two ſources I propoſe to handle with care, 
becauſe they make a large branch in the hiſtory of 
the female ſex. 

With reſpect to the firſt, ſweetneſs of temper, a 
capital article in the female character, diſplays itſelf 
externally by mild looks and gentle manners. But 
ſuch graces are ſcarce diſcernible in a female ſavage; 
and even in the moſt poliſhed women, would not 
be perceived by a male ſavage. Among ſavages, 
ſtrength and boldneſs are the only valued qualities: 
in theſe females are miſerably deficient ; and for that 
. reaſon, are contemned by the males, as beings of 
an inferior order. The North-American tribes glory 
in idleneſs: the drudgery of labor degrades a man 
in their opinion, and is proper for women only. To 
join young perſons in marriage is accordingly the 
buſineſs of parents; and it would be unpardonable 
meanneſs in the bridegroom, to ſhow any fondneſs 
for the bride. Young men among the Hottentots, 
are admitted into ſociety with their ſeniors at the 
age of eighteen ; after which it is diſgraceſul to keep 
company with women. In Guiana, a woman never 
eats with her huſband; but after every meal attends 
him with water for waſhing. In the Caribbee 


\ 
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illands, ſhe is not permitted to eat even in prefence 


of her huſband; and yet we are aſſured , that 


women there obey with ſuch ſweetneſs and reſpect, 
as never to give their huſbands occaſion to remind 
them of their duty; an example, adds our ſage 
author, worthy the imitation of Chriſtian wives, 
* who are daily inſtructed from the pulpit in the 
* duties of obedience and conjugal fidelity, but to 
« very little purpoſe.” Dampier obſerves in general, 
that, among all the wild nations he was acquainted 
with, the women carry the burdens, while the men 
walk before, and carry nothing but their arms. 
Women even of the higheſt rank are not better 
treated. The ſovereign of Giaga, in Africa, has 
many wives, who are literally his ſlaves: one car- 
ries his bow, one his arrows, and one gives him 
drink; and while he is drinking, they all fall on 
their knees , clap their hands, and fing. Not many 
centuries ago, a law was made in England, prohi. 
biting the New Teſtament in Engliſh to be read by 
women, apprentices, journeymen, or ſerving men. 
What a pitiful figure muſt the poor. females have 
made in that age! In Siberia, and even in Ruſſia, 
the capital excepted., men treat their wives in every 
reſpe& as flaves. The regulations of Peter L put 
marriage upon a more reſpectable footing among 
people of rank; and yet ſuch are the brutal man- 
ners of the Ruſſians, that tyrannical treatmeat of 
wives is far from being eradicated. 


5 Labat's Voyages to the American islands. 
* 34th and 35th Henry VIII. cap. 1. 
C3 
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The low condition of the female ſex among 
ſavages and barbarians, paved the way to polygamy. 
Savages, excited by a taſte far variety, and ſtill 
more by pride, which is gratified by many ſervants, 
delight in a multiplicity of wives. The pairing 
principle, though rooted in human nature, makes 
little figure among ſavages, yielding to every irre- 
gular appetite; and this fairly accounts why polygamy 
was once univerſal. It might indeed be thought, 
that animal love, were there nothing elſe, ſhould 
have raiſed women to ſome degree of eſtimation 
among the men. But male ſavages, utter ſtrangers 
to decency or refinement, gratify animal love with 
as little ceremony as they do hunger or thirſt. 

Hence- appears the reaſon of a practice that will 
ſurpriſe thoſe who are unacquainted with ancient 
cuſtoms ; which is, that a man purchaſed a woman 
to be his wiſe, as one purchaſes an ox or a ſheep to 
be food. Women by marriage became ſlaves; and 
no man will give his daughter to be a ſlave, but 
for a valuable conſideration. The practice was uni. 
verſal. I begin with the Jews. Abraham bought 
Rebekah, and gave her to his ſon Iſaac for a wife. 
Jacob, having nothing elſe to give, ſerved Laban 
fourteen years for two wives. Sechem demanding 
in marriage Dinah, Jacob's daughter, ſaid, © Aſk 
* me never ſo much dowry and gift, and I will 
* give according as ye ſhall ſay unto me: but give 
me the damſel to wife **.” To David demanding 
Saul's daughter in marriage, Saul ſaid, The king 


** Geneſis, xxiv. 53. ** Geneſis, chap. xxix. 
r Geneſis, xxxiv, 12. 
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& deſireth not any dowry, but a hundred foreſkins 
of the Philiſtines . In the Iliad , Agamemnon 
offers his daughter to Achilles for a wife; and ſays 
that he would not demand for her any price. Pau- 
ſanias reports of Danaus, that no ſuitors appearing 
to demand any of his daughters, he publiſhed, that 
he would give them without dowry. In Homer, 
there is frequent mention of nuptial gifts from a 
bridegroom to his bride's father. From terming them 
gifts, it is probable that the former method of 
purchaſe was beginning to wear out. It wore out 
before the time of Ariſtotle; who infers, that their 
forefathers muſt have been a very rude people. The 


the authority of Herodotus and of Heraclides Pon- 
ticus, that the Thracians followed the ſame practice. 


The latter adds, that if a wife was ill treated, her 


relations could demand her back, upon repaying 
the price they got for her. In the Roman law men- 
tion is made of matrimony per es & libram, which 
was ſolemnized by laying down a quantity of braſs 
with a balance for weighing it, underſtood to be 
the price paid for the bride, This muſt have been 
ance a reality; though it ſunk down to be a mere 
ceremony, after it became cuſtomary for a Roman 
bride to bring a dowry with her. The Babylonians 
and the Aſſyrians, at ſtated times, collected all the 
marriageable young women, and diſpoſed of them 
by auction. Rubruguis, in his voyage to Tartary 
anno 1253, reports, that there every man boughe 


his wife.“ They believe, he adds, that their wives 


MY Samuel, xviii. 25. 
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ancient Spaniards purchaſed their wives. We have 
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F ſerve them in another world as they do in this; 
K for which reaſon, a widow has no chance for a 
* ſecond huſhand, whom ſhe cannot ſerve in the 
c other world. Olaus Magnus, remarking that 
among the ancient Goths no dower was provided on 
the bride's part, gives a reaſon, better ſuited perhaps 
to the time he lived in, than to what he deſcribes. 
* Apud Gothos , non mulier viro ſed vir mulieri 
dotem aſſignat; ne conjux, ob magnitudinem dotis 
« inſoleſceos, aliquando ex placida conſorte proterva 
t evadet, atque in maritum dominari contendat **;” as 
if the hazard, of petulance in a wife would. hinder a 
man to accept a dower with her: — a ſad doctrine 
for an heireſs. There 1s preſerved in the abbey of 
St Peter a charter, judged to be 700 years old, in 
which the Counteſs of Amiens gifts to the ſaid 
abbey land ſhe received from her huſband. at their 
marriage, according to the Salic law, ” ſays ſhe 
* obliging the huſband to give a dowry to his 
* wife ”. By the laws of King Ethelbert, ſec. 32. 
a man who committed adultery with his neighbour's 
wife, was obliged to pay him a fine, and to buy 
bim another wife. Giraldus Cambrenſis, in his 
deſcription of Wales, ſays, that formerly they hardly 
ever married without a prior cohabitation ; it ha- 
ving been cuſtomary for parents to let out their 
daughters to young men upon trial, for a ſum of 
money told down, and. under a penalty if the girls 


*» Among the Goths, a man gave a dowry for his 

* bride, inſtead of receiving one with her; to prevent pridę 
„ and inſolence, that commonly accompany riches on the 
* woman's part. | 


oa 
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were returned. This I believe to be a miſtake. It is 
more probable, that in Wales men purchaſed their 
wives, as was done all the world over, with liberty 
to return them if they proved not agreeable. The 
bride's parents retained the dowry, and her chance 
for a huſband was as good as ever. 

The ſame cuſtgm continues among barbarous 
nations. It continues among the Tartars, among 
the Mingrelians, among the Samoides, among the 
Oſtiacs, among the people of Pegu, and of the 
Molucca iflands. In the iſland of Sumatra a man 
purchaſes his wives. He may return a wife to her 
relations; but they keep the purchaſe-money. I a 
woman diſlike her huſband, ſhe or her relations muſt 
pay to him double the purchaſe-money. In Timor, 
an Eaſt- Indian iſland, men ſell even their children 
to purchaſe more wives. The prince of Circaſſia 
demanded from the Prince of Mingreha, who was 
in ſuit of his daughter, a hundred ſlaves loaded with 
tapeſtry and other houſebold furniture, a hundred 
cows , as many oxen, and as many horſes, We 
have evidence of the ſame cuſtom in Africa, parti» 
cularly in Biledulgerid, among the negroes on the 
ſea-coaſt, and in Monomotapa. Among the Carib- 
bees there is one inſtance where a man gets a wife 
without paying for her. After a ſucceſsful war, the 
victors are entertained at a feaſt, where the General 
harangues on the valor of the young men who made 
the beſt figure. Every man who has marriageable 
daughters, is fond to offer them to ſuch young men 
without any price. The purchaſing of wives 1s 
univerſal among the wild Arabs. When the bargain 
is concluded, the bridegroom is permitted to viſit 
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the bride: if ſhe anſwer not his expectations, he may 
turn her off; but has no claim for the price he paid, 
In Arabia, ſays Niebuhr, a young married woman 
ſuſpected of not being a virgin, is ſent back to her 
father, who muſt reſtore the price that was paid 
for her. The inland negroes are more poliſhed than 
thoſe on the coaſt; and there is ſcarce any remains 
among them of purchaſing wives: the bridegroom 
makes preſents to his bride, and her father makes 
preſents to him. There are remaining traces in Ruſſia 
of purchaſing wives. Even ſo late as the time of 
Peter I. Ruſſians married without ſeeing each other; 
and before ſolemnization, the bride received from 
the bridegroom a preſent of ſweetmeats , ſoap, and 
other little things. 

The purchaſing of wives made it a lawful prac- 
tice, to lend a wife as one does a ſlave. The Spartans 
lent their wives to their friends; and Cato the elder 
is ſaid to have done the ſame. The Indians of 
Calicut frequently exchange wives. 

If brutiſh manners alone be ſufficient to degrade 
the female ſex, they may reckon upon harſh treat- 
ment when purchaſed to be ſlaves. The Giagas, a 
fierce and wandering nation in the central parts of 
Africa, being ſupinely idle at home, ſubject their 
wives and their ſlaves to every ſort of drudgery, 
ſuch as digging, ſowing, reaping . cutting wood, 


grinding corn, fetching water, &c. Theſe poot 


creatures are ſuffered to toil in the fields and woods, 
ready to faint. with exceſſive labor; while the 
monſters of men will not give themſelves the trouble 
even of training animals far work, though they have 
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the example of the Portugueſe before their eyes. It is 
the buſineſs of the women among the wandering 
Arabs of Africa, to card, ſpin, and weave, and to 
manage other houſehold affairs. They milk the 
cattle, grind, bake, brew, dreſs the victuals, and 
briag home wood and water. They even take care 
of their huſband's horſes, feed, curry, comb, bridle, 
and ſaddle them. They would alſo be obliged, 
like Mooriſh wives, to dig, ſow, and reap their 
corn; but luckily for them the Arabs live entirely 
upon plunder. Father Joſeph Gumilla, in his ac- 
count of a country in South America, bordering 
ppon the great river Oroonoko, deſcribes pathe- 
tically the miſerable ſlavery of married women there; 
and mentions a practice, that would appear incre- 
dible to one unacquainted with that country, which 
is, that married women frequently deſtroy their 


female infants. A married woman, of a virtuous 


character and good underſtanding, having been 
guilty of that crime, was reproached by our author 
in bitrer terms. She heard him patiently with eyes 
fixed on the ground; and anſwered as follows: * I 
* wiſh to God, Father, I wiſh to God, that my 
mother had by my death prevented the manifold 
* diſtreſſes I have endured, and have yet to endure 
* as long as I live. Had ſhe kindly ſtifled me at 
* birth, I had not felt the pain of death, nor 
* numberleſs other pains that life hath ſubjected me 
* to. Conſider, Father, our deplorable condition. 
Our huſbands go to hunt with their bows and 
arrows, and trouble themſelves no farther. We 
Hare dragged along, with one infant at the breaſt, 
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and another in a baſket. They return in the 
* evening without any burden: we return with the 
* burden of our children; and, though tired with 
a long march, are not permitted to ſleep, but 
* muſt labor the whole night, in grinding maize 
& to make chica for them. They get drunk, and in 
© their drunkenneſs beat us, draw us by the hair 
© of the head, and tread us Ay foot. And what 
4 have we to comfort us for ſlavery that has no end? 
* A young wife is brought in upon us, who is 
permitted to abuſe us and our children, becauſe 
& we are no longer regarded. Can human nature 
* endure ſuch tyranny! What kindneſs can we ſhow 
© to our female children equal to that of relieving. 
them from ſuch oppreſſion, more bitter a thouſand. 
times than death? I ſay again, would to God 
that my mother had put me under ground the 
* moment was born. One would readily imagine, 
that the women of that country ſhould, have the 
greateſt abhorrence at matrimony : but all prevailing 
nature determines the contrary ; and the appetite for 
matrimony overbalances every rational conſi- 
deration. 

Nations poliſh by degrees ; and, from the loweſt 
Nate to which a human creature. can be reduced, 
women were reſtored to their native dignity. At- 
tention to dreſs is the firſt ſymptom of. the progreſs, 
Male ſavages, even of the groſſeſt kind, are fond 
of dreſs, Charlevoix mentions a young American 
hired as a, rower, who adjuſted his dreſs with care 
before he entered the boat; and at intervals inſpected: 
his looking-glaſs, to ſee whether violence of motion 
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had not diſcompoſed the red upon his cheeks. We 
read not of paſſion for dreſs in ſemales of ſuch ſavage 
nations: they are too much diſpirited to think of 
being agreeable. Among nations in any degree hu- 
manized, a different ſcene opens. In the iſthmus of 
Darien government has made ſome progreſs, and a 
chieſtain is elected for life: a e of civility 
appears among the inhabitants; and as ſome regard 
is paid to women, they rival the men in dreſs. Both 
ſexes wear rings in their ears and noſes; and are 
adorned with many rows of ſhells hanging from the 
neck. A female in a ſultry climate ſubmits to fry 


all day long, under a load of twenty or thirty 


pounds of ſhells; and a male under double that load. 
Wer may they exclaim with Alexander, Oh Athe. 

„ nians! what do I not endure to gain your appro- 
© bation!” The female Caribbees and Braſilians, 
are no leſs fond of ornament than' the males. Hot- 
tentot ladies ſtrive to outdo each other in adoraing 
their croſſes, and the bag that holds their pipe and 
tobacco: European ladies are not more vain of their 
ſilks and embroideries. Women in Lapland are much 
addicted to finery. They wear broad girdles, upon 
which hang chains and rings without end, com- 
monly =T of tin, ſometimes of ſilver, weighing 
perhaps twenty pounds. The Greenlanders are naſty 
and ſlovenly, eat with their dogs, make food 
of the vermin that make food of them, ſeldom 
or never waſh themſelves; and yet the women, 


who make ſome figure among the men, are 


gaudy in their dreſs. Their chief ornaments are 
pendants at their ears, with glaſs beads of various 
colors; and they draw lines with a needle and black 
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thread between their eyes, croſs the forehead, upon 
the chin, hands, and legs. The negroes of the 
kingdom of Ardrah in Guinea have made a conſi. 
derable progreſs in police, and in the art of living. 
Their women carry dreſs and finery to an extrava- 
gance. They are clothed with loads of the fineſt 
ſatins and chintzes, and are adorned with a pro- 
fuſion of gold. In a ſultry climate, they gratify 
vanity at the expenſe of eaſe. Among the inland 
negroes, who are more poliſhed than thoſe on the 
ſea coaſt, the women, beſide domeſtic concerns, 
fow, plant, and reap. A man however ſuffers in 
the eſteem of his neighbours, if he permit his wives 
to toil like flaves, while he is indulging in eaſe. 
From that auſpicious commencement , the female 
ſex have riſen, in a flow but ſteady progreſs, to 
higher and higher degrees of eſtimation. Conver. 
ſation is their talent, and a diſplay of delicate ſen- 
timents: the gentleneſs of their manners and winning 


behaviour, captivate every ſenſible heart. Of ſuch 


refinements, ſavages have little conception: but, 
when the more delicate fenſes are unfolded, the 
peculiar beauties of the female ſex, internal as well 
as external, are brought into full light; and women, 
formerly conſidered as objects of animal love merely, 
are now valued as faithful friends and agreeable 
companions. Matrimony aſſumes a more decent 
form, being the union, not of a maſter and ſlave, 
but of two perſons equal in rank uniting to form 
a family. And it contributed greatly to this deli- 
cious refinement, that in temperate climes animal 
love is moderate, and women long retain good 
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looks, and power of procreation. Thus marriage 
became honorable among poliſhed nations: which 
baniſhed the barbarous cuſtom of purchaſing wives; 
for a man who wiſhes to bave his daughter ad- 
vantageouſly matched, will gladly give a dowry 
with her. 

Polygamy is intimately connected with the cuſtoms 
of purchaſing wives. There is no limitation in 
purchaſing ſlaves: nor has a woman purchafed as 
a wife or a flave, any juſt cauſe for complaining 
that others are purchaſed as ſhe was: on the con- 
trary , addition of hands for performing the ſervile 
offices of the family, is ſome relief to her. Poly- 
gamy accordingly has always been permitted, 
where men pay for their wives. The Jews pur- 
chaſed their wives, and were indulged in poly- 
gamy . Diodorus Siculus ſays, that polygamy 
was permitted in Egypt, except to prieſts . This 
probably was the caſe originally; but when the 
Egyptian manners came to be poliſhed, a man gave 
a dowry with his daughter, mſtead of receiving a 
price for her; witneſs Solomon , who got the city 
of Gazer in dowry with the King of Egypt's 
daughter. When that cuſtom became univerſal, 
we may be certain that it put an end to polygamy. 
And accordingly Herodotus affirms, that polygamy 
was prohibited in Egypt *. Polygamy undoubtedly 
prevailed in Greece and Rome, while is was culto- 
mary to purchaſe wives ; but improved manners 
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put an end to the latter, and conſequently to the 
former. Polygamy to this day obtains in the cold 
country of Kamſhatka ; and in the ſtill colder country 
round Hudſon's bay. In the land of Jeſſo, near 
Japan, a man may have two wives, who perform 
every ſort of domeſtic drudgery. The negroes in 
general purchaſe their wives, and indulge in poly. 
gamy : and this is alſo law in Monomotapa. Po. 
lygamy and the purchaſing wives were cuſtomary 
among the original inhabitants of the Canary iſlands, 


and among the people of Chili. 


The low condition of women among barbarians 
introduced the purchaſing them for wives , and 


. conſequently polygamy. The juſt reſpect paid to 


them among civilized nations , reſtored the law 
of nature, and confined a man to one wife, Their 
equality as to rank and dignity , bars the man 
from taking another wife , as it bars the woman 
from taking another huſband. We find traces in 
ancient hiſtory of polygamy wearing out gradually. 
It wore out in Greece , as manners refined ; but 
ſuch was the influence of long habit, that though 
a man was confined to one wife, he was indulged 
in concubines without limitation. In Germany, 
when Tacitus wrote, very few traces remained of 
polygamy. Severa illic matrimonia, nec ullam 
«© morum partem magis laudaveris : nam prope ſoli 
© barbarorum ſingulis uxoribus contenti ſunt, 
Nr admodum paucis, qui non libidine, ſed 
* ob nobilitatem , plurimis nuptiis ambiuntur **. 


„ <Martiage is there rigidly reſpected; nor is there any 
part of their morality more laudable : for they are almoſt 
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As polygamy was in that country little practiſed, 
we may be certain the purchaſing wives did not 
remain in vigor. And Tacitus accordingly, men- 
tioning the general rule, © dotem non uxor marito, 
* ſed uxori maritus offert *', , explains it away by 
obſerving , that the only dos given by the bride- 
groom were inatriage-preſents, and that he at the 
ſame time received marriage. preſents on the bride's 
part. The equality of the matrimonial engagement 
for the mutual benefit of huſband and wife, was 
well underſtood among the Gauls. Cæſar ſays; 
* Viri , quantas pecunias ab uxoribus dotis 
© nomine acceperunt, tantas ex ſuis bonis , ſti 
* tmatione facta, cum dotibus communicant. Hujus 
* omnis pecuniæ conjunctim ratio habętur, Iruc- 
tuſque ſervantur. Uter eorum vita ſuperarit; 
ad eum pars utriuſque cum fructibus ſuperiorum 
temporum pervenit **.” In Japan, and in Nicara: 
the only race of barb:rians who are contented with a 
ſingle wife; a very few excepted, who, not from in- 
continency , but f.om an ambition of nobillty, take more 
wives than one, ” 

De moribus Germanoruni , cap. 18. 


** * The husband gives a dowry to the wife , but the 
wife brings none to the husband. 


* Lib. . cap. 19. De bello Gallico. 


* * Whatever ſum the husband has received as his wife's 
portion, he joins as much of his own effects. An ac- 
© count is kept of this joint ſtock , and the fruits of it are 
„ preſerved. Upon the death of either, the ſurviving 
© ſpouſe has the propetty of both the ſhares, with the 
+ fruits or profics.” 


Vol. II. D 
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gua, a man can have but one wiſe; but he may 
have many concubives. , In Siam, polygamy is 
ſill permitted, though the bride brings a dowry 
with her: but that abſurdity 1s corrected by refined 
manners; it being held improper, and even diſgrace. 
ful, to have more than one wife. 'The purchafing 
wives wore out of faſhion among the ancient 
Tuſcans ; for it was held infamous, that marriage 
ſhould be the reſult of any motive but mutual love, 
This at the ſame time put an end to polygamy. 
Polygamy was probably early eradicated among 
the ancient Perſians; for the bride's dowry was 
ſettled in marriage - articles, as among us. And 
there is the ſame reaſon for preſuming, that it was 
not long permitted in Mexico; marriage there being 
ſolemnized by. the prieſt, and the bride's dower 
ſpecified, which was reſtored in caſe of ſeparation. 
In the countries where the Chriſtian religion was 
firſt propagated , women were faſt advancing to 
an equality with the men , and polygamy was 
wearing out of faſhion, The pure ſpirit of the 
goſpel haſtened its extinction ; and though not 
prohibited expreſsly , it was however held, that 
Chriſtianity 1s a religion too pure for polygamy. 
But, as hinted above, it was by flow degrees 
that the female ſex emerged out of ſlavery , to 
poſſeſs the elevated ſtation they are entitled to by 
nature. The practice of expoſing infants among 
the Greeks and many other nations, is an invincible 
proof of their depreſſion , even after the cuſtom 
ceaſed of purchaſing them. It is wiſely ordered by 
Providence, that the affection of a woman to her 
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children commences with theit birth; becauſe 
during infancy all depends on her care. As during 
that period, the father is of little uſe to his child, 
his affection is but ſlight, till the child begin to 
prattle and ſhow ſome fondneſs for him. The 
expoſing an infant therefore ſhows, that the mother 
was little regarded: if ſhe had been allowed a vote, 
the practice never would have obtained in any 
country. In the firſt book of the Iliad, Achilles 
ſays to Agamemnon, who threatened to force from 
him his miſtreſs Briſeis, © Another thing I will tell 
« thee: record it in thy foul. For a woman theſe 
& hands ſhall never fight, with thee nor with thy 
© foes. Come, ſeize Briſeis: ye Argives, take the 
4 prize ye gave. But beware of other ſpoil, which 
© lies ſtowed in my ſhips on the ſhore, I will not 
© be plundered farther. If other be thy thoughts, 
* Atrides, come in arms, a trial make: theſe very 
* ſlaves of thine ſhall behold thy blood pouring 

around my ſpear *'.” The comedies of Menander, 


" Pope diſguiſes that ſentiment as follows : 


© Seize on Briſeis, whom the Grecians doom'd 

* My prize of war, yet tamely ſee reſumed; 

* And ſeize ſecure; no more Achilles draws 

* His conqu'ring ſword in any woman's cauſe, 

* The gods command me to forgive the paſt ; 

But let this firſt invaſion be the laſt: 

© For know, thy blood, when next thou dar'ſt invade , 

* Shall.ſtceam in veng:ance on my re:king blade. 
Such contempt of the female ſex as expreſſed by Achi'les 
was perhaps thought too groſs for a modern ear, But did 
not Pope diſcover, that one capital beauty in Homer, is the 
delineation of ancient manners? At. that rate, had it fallen 
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Philemon, and Diphilus, are loſt; but manners 
muſt have been little poliſhed in their time, as far 
as can be conjectured from their tranflators or imi. 
tators, Plautus and Terence. Married women in 
their comedies are ſometimes introduced and treated 
with very little reſpect. A man commonly vents 
his wrath on his wife, and ſcolds her as the cauſe 
of the miſcondu of their children. A lady, perhaps 
too inquiſitive about her huſband's amours, is ad- 
dreſſed by him in the following words. 


% Ni mala, ni ſtulta ſis, ni indomita impoſque animi, 
* Quod viro eſſe odio videas, tute tibi odio habeas, 
e præter hzc fi mihi tale poſt hunc diem 


11 „* 


% Faxis, faxo foris vidua viſas pitrem 


So little formerly were women regarded in England, 


that the benefit of clergy was not extended to them, 


till the days of William and Mary, when an act 
of parliament was made, beſtowing that privilege 
on them. 


to his ſhare to deſcribe Julius Czfar, he would have dreſſ:d 
him like a modern beau. And why not? for in a genteel 
aſſembly, what a ſavage would he appear, without breeches, 
and without linen ! 7 


% Would you be held a wiſe and virtuous ſpouſe, 

* And of diſcretion due, obſerve this counſel : 

* Whatever I, your lord; blam: or p- rove, 
Still let your praiſe or cenſure be the ſ:me. 

„gut h-atkee, — be this reprimand the laſt: 

© Tf you again offend, no more a wife 

* Within theſe walls; — your father has you back. 
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One will not be ſurpriſed that women in Greece 
were treated with no great reſpect by their huſbands 
A woman cannot have much attraction who paſſes 
all her time in ſolitude: to be admired, ſhe muſt 
receive the poliſh of ſociety. At the ſame time, 
men of faſhion were ſo much improved in manners, 
as to reliſh ſociety with agreeable women, where 
ſuch could be found. And hence the figure that 
courtezans made at that period, eſpecially in Athens. 
They ſtudied the temper and taſte of the men, and 
endeavoured to gain their affection , by every 


winning art. The daily converſations they liſtened . 


to, on philoſophy, politics, poetry, enlightened 
their underſtanding, and improved their taſte. Their 
houſes became agreeable ſchools, where every one 
might be inſtructed in his own art. Socrates and 
Pericles met frequently at the houſe of Aſpaſia: 


from her they acquired delicacy of taſte, and, in 


return, procured to her public reſpec and reputation. 
Greece at that time was governed by orators, over 
whom ſome celebrated courtezans had great in- 
fluence; and by that means entered deep into the 
government. It was ſaid of the famous Demoſthenes, 
„The meaſure he hath meditated on for a year, 
* will be overturned infa day by a woman.” It 
appears accordingly from Plautus and Terence, that 
Athenian courtezans lived in great ſplendor. See in 
particular Heautontimoroumenos, Act 5. Scene 2. 

1 proceed to the other cauſe of polygamy , viz. 
opulence in a hot climate. Men there have a 
burning appetite for animal enjoyment; and women 


become old, and loſe the prolific quality, at an 
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age which carries them little beyond the prime of 
life in a temperate climate. Theſe circumſtances 
diſpoſe men of opulence to purchaſe their wives, 
that they may not be confined to one; and purchaſe 
they muſt; for no man, without a valuable con- 
fideration , will ſurrender his daughter, to be one 
of many who are deſtined to gratiſy the carnal 
appetite of a ſingle man. The numerous wives 
and concubines in Aſiatic harems, are all of them 
purchaſed with money, In the hot climate of 
Hindoſtan polygamy is univerſal , and men buy 
their wives. The ſame obtains in China: Aﬀter 
the price is adjuſted and paid, the bride is conducted 
to the bridegroom's houſe , locked in a ſedan, and 
the key delivered to him: If he be not ſatisfied 
with his bargain, he ſends her back, at the expenſe 
of loſing the fum he paid for her: If ſatisfied, he 
feaſts his male friends in one room, and ſhe her 
female friends in another. A man who has little 
ſubſtance takes a wiſe for his ſon ſrom an hoſpital, 
whieh ſaves him a dowry. 

It has been pleaded for polygamy in warm 
climates, that women are fit for being married at 
or before the age of ten; that they are paſt child- 
bearing at twenty-hve, while men are yet in the 

rime- of life; and therefore that a ſecond wife 
ought to be permitted who can bear children. Are 
women then created for no other purpoſe but 
procreation merely, to be laid aſide as uſeleſs 
animals when they ceaſe to bear children ? ln the 
hotteſt climates, a woman may be the mother of 
ten or twelve childten ; and are not both parents 
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uſefully employed, 1n rearing ſuch a number, and 
fitting them to do for themſelves ? After this impor. 
tant talk is performed, is not the woman well 
entitled, for the remainder of life, to enjoy the 
conjugal ſociety of a man, to whom ſhe dedicated 
the flower of her youth? But, even attending to 
the male ſex only, without paying any regard to 
the other ſex, it ought to be conſidered , that a 
man, by taking a ſecond wife, prevents ſome other 
man from having any. The argument for polygamy 
would indeed be concluſive, were ten females born 
for one male, as is erroneouſly ſaid to be the caſe in 
Bantam: But, as an equality of males and females 
is the invariable rule of Nature, the argument has 
no force. All men are born equal by Nature; and 
to permit polygamy in any degree, is to authorize 
ſome to uſurp the privilege of others. 

Thus, in hot climates, women remain in the 
ſame humble and dependent ſtate, in which all 
women were originally, when all men were ſavages. 
As polygamy is a forced ſtate, contradictory to 
nature , locks and bars are the only ſure means for 
reſtraining a number of women confined to one 
huſband. When the King of Perſia, with his 
wives, removes from Iſpahan to any of his villas, 
the hour of his departure, and the ſtreet through 
which he is to paſs, are proclaimed three days 
before, in order that every man may keep out of 
the way, Women, by the law of Hindoſtan , are 
not admitted to be witneſſes, even in a civil cauſe, 
and | bluſh to acknowledge that, in Scotland, che 
fame law has not been long in diſuſe. 
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In contradiction to the climate, Chriſtianity has 
baniſhed polygamy from Fthiopia , though the 
judges are far from being-ſevere upon that crime. 
The heat of the climate makes them wiſh to indulge 
in a plurality of wives, even at the expenſe of 
purchaſing each of them Among the Chriſtians 
of Congo polygamy is in uſe, as formerly when 
they were Pagans, To be confined to one wife 
during life , is held by the moſt zealous Chriſtians 
there, to he altogether irrational : Rather than be 
ſo confined, they would renounce Chriſtianity. 

Beſide polygamy, many other cuſtoms depend 
on the nature of the matrimonial engagement, and 
vary according to its different kinds. Marriage. 
ceremonies , for that reaſon , vary in different 
countries, and at different times. Where the prac- 
tice is to purchaſe a wife, whether among ſavages 
or among pampered people in hot climates, payment 
of the price completes the marriage without any 
other ceremony. Other ceremonies, however, are 
ſometimes practiſed. In old Rome, the bride was 
attended to the bridegroom's houſe with a female 
ſlave carrying a diſtaff and a ſpindle, importing 
that ſhe ought to ſpin for the family. Among the 
ſavages of Canada, and of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, a ſtrap, a kettle, and a faggot, are put in 
the bride's cabin, as ſymbols of her duty, viz. to 
carry burdens, to dreſs victuals, and to provide 
wood. On the other hand, the bride, in token 


of her flavery, takes her axe, cuts wood, bundles 


it up, and lays it before the door of the bridegroom's 
hut. All the ſalutation ſhe receives is, &It is time 
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« to go to reſt.” The inhabitants of Sierra Leona, 
a negro country, have in all their towns a boarding» 
ſchool, where young ladies are educated for a year, 
under the care of venerable old gentleman. When 
their education is completed, they are carried in 
their beſt attire to a public aſſembly ; which may be 
termed a matrimonial market, becauſe there young 
men convene to make a choice. Thoſe who fit 
themſelves to their fancy, pay the dowry; and, 
over and above, gratiſy the old ſuperintendant for 
his extraordinary care in educating the bride. In 
the iſland of Java, the bride, in token of ſubjection, 
waſhes the bridegroom's feet; and this is a capital 
ceremony. In Ruſſia, the bride preſents to the 
bridegroom a bundle of rods, to be uſed againſt 
her when ſhe deſerves to be chaſtiſed; and at the 
ſame time ſhe pulls off his boots. The preſent 
Empreſs, intent upon reforming the rude manners 
of her ſubjects, has diſcountenanced that ceremony 
among people of faſhion. Very different were the 
manners of Peru, before the Spaniſh conqueſt. Fhe 
bridegroom carried ſhoes to the bride , and put 
them on with his own hands. But there, purchaſing 
of wives was unknown. Marriage- ceremonies in 
Lapland are directed by the fame principle. It is 
the cuſtom there for a man to make prefents to his 
children of rain- deer; and young women, ſuch 
as have a large ſtock of theſe animals, have lovers 
in plenty. A young man looks for ſuch a wife, 
at a fair, or at a meeting for paying taxes. He 
carries to the houſe of the young woman's parents, 
ſome of his relations; being ſolicitous in particular 
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to have an eloquent ſpeaker. They are all admitted 
except the lover, who muſt wait till he be called 
in. Aſter drinking ſome ſpirits, brought along for 
the purpoſe, the ſpokeſman addreſſes the father in 
humble terms, bowing the knee, as if he were 
introduced to a prince. He ſtyles him, the wor. 
ſhipful father, the bigh and mighty father, the bel} 
and moſt illuſtrious father, &c. &c. 

In viewing the chain of cauſes and effects, in. 
ſtances ſometimes occur of bizarre ſacts, ſtarting 
from the chain without any cauſe that can be 
diſcovered. The marriage- ceremonies among the 
Hottentots are of that nature. After all matters are 
adjuſted among the old people, the young couple 
are ſhut up by themſelves; and paſs the night in 
ſtruggling for ſuperiority , which proves a very 
ſerious work where the bride is reluctant, If ſhe 
perſevere to the laſt without yielding, the young 
man 1s diſcarded; but, if he prevail, which commonly 
happens , the marriage is completed by another 
ceremony, no leſs ſingular. Ihe men and women 
{quat on the ground in different circles, the bride- 
groom in the centre of one, and the bride in the 
centre of another. The Suri, or maſter of religious 
ceremomes, piſſes on the bridegroom; who receives 
the ſtream with eagerneſs, and rubs it into the 
furrows of the fat with which he is covered. He 
performs the ſame ceremony on the bride, who 15 
equally reſpectſul. The ceremonies of marriage 
among the preſent Greeksare no leſs bizarre. Among 
other particulars, the bridegroom and bride walk 
three rounds ; during which they are kicked and 
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cuffed heartily, Our author Tournefort adds, that 
he only and his companions forbore to join in the 
ceremony; Which was aſcribed to their ruſticity 
and ignorance of polite manners. Marriage-cere- 
monies among the Kamſhatkans are extremely 
whimſical, A young man, aſter making his propoſals, 
enters into the ſervice of his intended father-in-law. 
If he prove agreeable, he is admitted to the trial 
of the touch, The young woman is ſwaddled up 
in leathern thongs; and in that condition is put 
under the guard of ſome old woman. Watching 
every opportunity of a ſlack guard, he endeavours 
to uncaſe her, in order to touch what is always 
the moſt concealed. The bride muſt reſiſt, in 
appearance at leaſt; and therefore cries out for her 
guards; who fall with fury on the bridegroom , 


tear his hair, ſcratch his face, and act in violent 


oppoſition. The attempts of the lover prove ſome- 
times unſucceſsful for months ; but the moment the 
touch is achieved, the bride teſtifies her ſatisfaction, 
by pronouncing the words Ni, Ni, with a ſoft 
and loving voice. The next night they bed together 
without any oppoſition. One marriage - ceremony 
among the inland negroes, is ſingular. As ſoon 
as preliminaries are adjuſted, the bridegroom, with 
a number of his companions, ſet out at night, and 
ſurround the houſe of the bride , as if intending 
to carry her off by force. She and her female 
attendants, pretending to make all poſſible reſiſtance, 
cry aloud for help , but no perſon appears. This 
reſembles ſtrongly a marriage-ceremony that is or 
was cuſtomary in Wales. On the morning of the 
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wedding - day, the bridegroom, accompanied with 
his friends on horſeback, demands the bride. Her 
friends, who are likewiſe on horſeback , give a 
poſitive refuſal, upon which a mock ſcuffle enſues. 
The bride, mounted behind her neareſt kinſman, 
1s carried off, and is purſued by the bridegroom 
and his friends, with loud ſhouts. It is not ug. 
common on ſuch an occaſion to ſee two or three 
hundred ſturdy Cambro-Britons riding a full ſpeed, 
croſſing and joſtling , to the no ſmall amuſement 
of the ſpectators. When they have fatigued them. 
ſelves and their horſes, the bridegroom is ſuffered 
to overtake his bride. He leads her away in 
triumph, and the ſcene is concluded with ſeaſting 
and feſtivity. The ſame marriage ceremony was 
uſual in Muſcovy, Lithuania, and Livonia, 3s 
reported by Olaus Magnus 

Divorce alſo depends on the nature of the 
matrimonial engagement. Where the law is, that 
a man mult purchaſe his wife as one does a ſlave, 
it follows naturally, that he may purchaſe as many 
as he can pay for, and that he may turn them off 
at his pleaſure. This law is univerſal, without a 
ſingle exception, The Jews, who purchaſed theit 
wives, were privileged to divorce them , without 
being obliged to aſſign a cauſe **. The negroes 
purchaſe their wives, and turn them off when they 
think proper. The ſame law obtains in China, 


Lib. 14. cap. 9. 


** Deuteronomy , chap. 24. 
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in Monomotapa , in the iſthmus of Darien , 1a 
Caribeana , and even in the cold country round 
Hudſon's bay. All the ſavages of South America 
who live near the Oroonoko, purchaſe as many 
wives as they can maintain; and divorce them 
without ceremony. 

Very different 1s a matrimonial engagement be- 
tween equals , where.a dowry is contracted with 
the bride. The nature of the engagement implies, 
that neither of them ſhould diſmiſs the other, with- 
out a juſt cauſe. In Mexico, where the bride 
brought a dowry , there could be no divorce but 
by mutual conſent. In Lapland, the women who 
have a ſtock of rain. deer, as above mentioned, 
make a conſiderable figure, This lays a foundation 
for a matrimonial covenant as among us , which 
bars polygamy, and conſequently divorce, without 
a juſt cauſe. And, when theſe are barred in ſeveral 
Inſtances, the prohibition in time becomes general. 

I proceed to adultery , the . criminality of which 
depends alſo in ſome meaſure on the nature of the 
matrimonial engagement. Where wives are pur- 
chaſed, and polygamy is indulged , adultery can 
ſcarce be reckoned a crime in the huſband; and, 
where there are a plurality of wives, found ſenſe 
makes it but a venial crime in any of them. But, 
as men are the lawgivers, the puniſhment of female 
adultery, where polygamy takes place, is generally 
too ſevere. It is, however, more or leſs ſevere in 
different countries, in proportion as the men are 
more of leſs prone to revenge. The Chineſe are 
a mild people, and depend more on locks and 
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bars for preventing adultery, than on ſeverity ; the 
puniſhment being only to ſell an adultereſs for: 
ſlave. The ſame law obtains in the kingdom of 
Laos, bordering upon China. An adultereſs among 
the ancient Egyptians was puniſhed with the lob 
of her noſe. In ancient Greece, a pecuniary penalty 
was inflicted on an adulterer **. An adultereſs was 
probably puniſhed more ſeverely. Among the 
negroes, who have very little delicacy , adultery 
is but lightly puniſhed ; except in the kingdom 
of Benin. There, an adultereſs, after a ſevere 
whipping , is baniſhed ; and the adulterer forteis 
his goods, which are beſtowed on the injured 
huſband. Among the ancient Germans, a grave 
and virtuous people, adultery was rare. An adub 
tereſs was deprived of her hair, expelled from her 
huſband's houſe ,, and whipped through the vil 
lage. In Japan, where the people are remarkably 
fierce , female adultery is always puniſhed with 
death. In Tonquin, a woman guilty of adultery 
is thrown to an elephant to be deſtroyed: By the 
law of Moſes, an adultereſs is puniſhed with death, 
as alſo the adulterer. Margaret of Burgundy, 
Queen to Lewis Hutin King of France, was hanged 
for adultery ; and her lovers were fleaed alive. 
Such were the ſavage manners of thoſe times 
There is an old law in Wales, that, for defiling 
the Prince's bed, the offender muſt pay à rod of 


1 Odyſſey, b, 8. 1. 384. 
** Tacitus, De moribus ——— Cap. I 9 
*” Leviticus , XX. 10. 24 — 50 
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the Wl pure gold, of the thickneſs of the finger of a 
" 1 WW ploughman who has ploughed nine years, and in 
of WW length from the ground to the Prince's mouth 
ny when ſitting. 

ol Matrimony between a fingle pair, for mutual 
lty comfort, and for procreating children, implies the 
ſtricteſt mutual fidelity. Adultery, however, is a 
deeper crime in the wife than in the huſband : in 
him it may happen occaſionally, with little or no 
alienation of affection; but the ſuperior modeſty 
of the female ſex is ſuch, that a wiſe does not 
yield, till unlawful love prevails , not only over 
modeſty, but over duty to her huſband. Adultery, 
therefore, in the wife, is a breach of the matrimonial 
engagement in a double refpect : it is an alienation 
of affection from the huſband , which unqualifies 
her to be his friend and companion; and it tends 
to bring a ſpurious iſſue into the the family; betraying 
the huſhand to maintain and educate children who 
are not his own. 

The graduat advance of the female ſex to an 
equality with the male ſex, is viſible in the laws 
of female ſucceſſion that have been eſtabliſhed at 
different times, and in different countries, It is 
not probable that, in any country, women were 
early admitted to inherit land : they are too much 
deſpiſed among ſavages, for ſo valuable a privilege. 
The fiercenefs and brutality of the ancient Romans 

in particular unqualified the women to be their 
companions : it never entered their thoughts that 
women ſhould inherit land, which they cannot 
defend by the ſword. But women came to be 
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regarded in proportion as the national matninet; 
refined. The law prohibiting female ſucceſſion in 
land, eſtabliſhed in days of ruſticity, was held to 
be rigorous and unjuſt when the Romans wer: 
more poliſhed. Proprietors of land , ſuch of then 
as had no ſons, were diſpoſed to evade the lay, 
by ample proviſions to their daughters , which 
rendered the land of little value to the collateral 
heir-male. To reform that abuſe; as termed by 
thoſe who adhered to ancient cuſtoms ; the b 
Voconia was made, confining ſuch proviſions within 
moderate bounds: and this regulation continued in 
force, till regard for the female ſex broke through 
every legal reſtraint, and eſtabliſhed female ſuc. 
ceſſion in land, as formerly in moveables **. The 
barbarous nations who cruſhed the Roman power, 
were not late in adopting the mild manners ol the 
conquered : they admitted women to inherit land, 


** Juſtinian, or more properly the lawyers employed by 
him upon that abſurd compilation the Pandects, is guilty 
of a groſs error, in teaching that, by the Twelve Tables, 
males and females of the ſame degree ſucceeded equally tv 
land. The lex Voconia (explained in Alexandri ab Alex. 
andro geniales dies, lib. 6. cap. 15.) vouches the contrary. 
And one cannot ſee, without pain, Juſtinian's error, not 
only adopted by an illuſtrious modern , but a cauſe aſſigned 
for it ſo refined and ſubtile, as to go quite out of fight, 
Leſprit de loix, liv, 27. chap, 1. I venture to affirm, that 
ſubtile reaſoning never had any influence upon a rough and 
illiterate people; and therefore, at the time of the Decemvi!s, 
who compoſed the Twelve Tables of law , the ſubtile cauſe 
aſſigned by our author could not have been the motive. had 
the Decemvirs introduced female ſucceflion in land, which 
they certainly did not. 


and 
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and they exacted a double compoſition for injuries 
done to them. By the Salic law among the Franks, 
women were expreſsly prohibited to inherit land: 


but we learn from the forms of Marculſus, that 


this prohibition was in time eluded by the following 
ſolemnity The man who wanted to put his daughter 
upon a footing with his ſons, carried her before the 
commiſſary, ſaying, © My dear child, an ancient 
« and impious cuſtom bars a young woman from 
« ſucceeding to her father: but, as all my children 
are equally given me by God, I ought to love 
« them equally; therefore, my dear child, my will 
« is, that my effects ſhall divide equaily between 
« you and your brethren.” In poliſhed ſtares, 
women are not excluded from ſucceeding even to 
the crown. Ruſſia and Britain afford examples of 
women capable to govern, in an abſolute as well 
as in a limited monarchy . 


” The kingdom of Gurrah in Hindoſtan was governed by 
Queen Dargoutte , eminent for ſpirit and beauty. S Hall as 
that kingd m is , it cont ined about 90,000 towns and vil 
lages, the eff ct of long pea.e and proſperi:v. Being invaded 
by Aſaph Can, not many years ago, the Queen, mounted 
on an elephant, led heit oops to battle. Her ſon, Rajah 
Bier Shaw, being wounded in the h:at of action, was by 
her orders carried from the fiell. That accident having 
occalion:d a geacral panic, the Queen was left with but 300 
ho ſemen. Adhar , who cor:ducted h:r elephant, exhorted 
her to retire while it could be done with ſafety. The heroine 
reje&:d the advice. It is true,” (aid she, we are ove come 
"0 battle; and not in honor. Shall I, for a lingering 
* ignonimious ife, loſe a repbtation that has been my chief 
F ſtudy! Lt your gratituds repay n W the obligations you 
ce me: pull out your dagger, and ſave me from {layery , 
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What I have ſaid regards thoſe nations only 
where polygamy is prohibited. I take it for granted, 
that women are not admitted to inherit land where 
polygamy 1s lawful: they are not in ſuch eſtimation 
as to be entitled to a privilege ſo illuſtrious. 

Among the Hurons in North America, where 
the regal dignity 1s hereditary, and great regard 
paid to the royal family, the ſucceſſion is conti. 
nued through females, in order to preſerve the 
royal blood untainted. When the chief dies, his 
fon ſucceeds not, but his ſiſter's ſon; who cer- 
tainly is of the royal blood, whoever be the father: 
and, when the royal family is at an end, a chief 
is elected by the nobleſt matron of the tribe. The 
ſame rule of ſucceſſion obtains among the Natches, 
a people bordering oa the Miſſiſſippi; it being an 
article in their creed, That their royal family are 
children of the ſun. On the ſame belief was found. 
ed a law in Peru, appointing the heir of the crown 
to marry his ſiſter ; which, equally with the law 
mentioned, preſerved the blood of the ſun in the 
royal family, and did not incroach ſo much upon 
the natural order of ſucceſſion. 

Female ſucceſſion depends in ſome degree on the 
nature of the government, In Holland, all the 
children, male and female fucceed equally. Ihe 
Hollanders live by commerce, which women are 
capable of as well as men. Land at the ſame time 
is ſo ſcanty in that country, as to render it imptac- 


by putting an end to my liſe.*” The kingdom of Agonna in 
Guinea was governed by a Queen when Boſman wrote» 
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ticable to raiſe a family by engroſſing a great eſtate 
in land; and there is nothing but the ambition of 
raiſing a family, that can move a man to prefer 
one of his children before the reſt. The ſame law 
obtains in Hamburgh, for the ſame reaſons. Ex- 
tenſive eſtates in land ſupport great families in 
Britain, a circumſtance unfavorable to younger 
children. But probably in London, and in other 
great trading towns, mercantile men provide againſt 
the law, by making a more equal diſtribution of 
their effects among their children. 

Aﬀter traverſing a great part of the globe with 
painful induſtry, would not one be apt to con. 
clude, that originally females were every where 
deſpiſed, as they are at preſent among the ſavages 
of America; that wives, like ſlaves, were procured 
by barter ; that polygamy was univerſal, and that 
divorce depended on the whim of the huſband ? 
But no ſort of reaſoning is more fallible, than the 
drawing general concluſions from particular facts, 
The northern nations of Europe, as appears from 
the foregoing (ſketch, muſt be excepted from theſe 
concluſions. Among them, women were from the 
beginning courted and honored, nor was polygamy 
ever known among them. 

We proceed now to a capital article in the pro- 
greſs of the female ſex; which is, to trace the 
differcat degrees of reſtraint impoſed upon married 
women in different countries, and at different times 
in the ſame country; and to alſizn the cauſes of 
theſe differences. Where luxury is unknown, and 
Where people have no wänts but what are ſug- 
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geſted by uncorrupted nature; men and women 
live together with great freedom, and with great 
innocence, In Greece anciently, even young wo- 
men of rank miniſtered to men in bathing. 


c While theſe officious tend the rites divine, 
& The leſt fair branch of the Neſtorian line, 

& Sweet Polycaſte, to k the pleaſint toil 

© To bathe the Prince, and pour the fragrant oil **.” 


Men and women among the Spartans bathed pro- 
miſcuouſly, and wreſtled together ſtark naked. 
Tacitus reports, that the Germans bad not even 
ſeparate beds, but lay promiſcuouſly upon reeds 
or heath along the walls of the houſe. The ſame 
cuſtom prevails even at preſent among the tempe- 
rate Highlanders of Scotland; and is not quite 
worn out in New England. A married woman 
is under no confinement, becauſe no man thinks 
of an act ſo irregular as to attempt her chaſtity. 
In the Caribbee iſlands, adultery was unknown, till 
European Chriſtians made ſettlements there. At 
the ſame time, there ſcarce can be any fewel for 
jealouſy, where men purchaſe their wives, put them 
away at pleaſure, and even lend them to a friend. 
But when, by ripening ſenſibility, a man feels 
pleaſure in his wife's attachment to him, jealouſy 
commences; jealouſy of a rival in her affections. 
Jealouſy accordingly is a ſymptom of increaſing 
eſteem for the female ſex; and that paſſion 1s 


*2 Odyſſey, book 3. See alſo book g. line 491. 
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viſibly creeping in among the natives of Virginia, 
It begins to have a real foundation, when inequa- 
lity of rank and of riches takes place. Men of 
opulence ſtudy pleaſure: married women become 
objects of a corrupted taſte ; and often fall a ſacri- 
fice, where morals are imperfect, and the climate 
an incentive to animal love. Greece is a delicious 
country, the people handſome; and when the ancient 
Greeks made the greateſt figure, they were miſe- 
rably defective in morals. They became jealous 
of rivals; which prompted them, according to the 
rough manners of thoſe times, to exclude women 
from ſociety with men. Their women accordingly 
were never ſeen in public; and, if my memory ſerve 
me, an accidental interview of a man and a woman 
on the public ſtreet brings on the cataſtrophe in a 
Greek tragedy. In Hecuba, a tragedy of Euripides, 
the Queen excuſes herſelf for declining to viſit Poly- 
meſtor, ſaying. © that it is indecent for a woman to 
look a man in the face“ In the Electra of Sopho- 
cles, Antigone is permitted by her mother Jocaſta 
to take a view of the Argian army from a high 
tower: an old man who accompanies her, being 
alarmed at ſeeing ſome females paſs that way, and 
afraid of cenſure, prays Antigone to retire; for,“ 
tays he, women are prone to detraction; and to 
them the mereſt trifle is a fruitful ſubject of 


41 75 


* converfation **.” Spain is a country that ſcarce 


Women are not prone to detr-&ion, unleſs when 
denied the comforts of Society. The cenſure of Sophoc es 
is probably juſt with reſpect to his count y- women, be- 
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yields to Greece in fineneſs of climate; and the 


morals of its people in the dark ages of Chriſtia. 


nity, were not more pure than thoſe of Greece. 
By a law of the Viſigoths in Spain, a ſurgeon 
was prohibited to take blood from a free woman, 
except in preſence of her huſband, or neareſt rela. 
tions. By the Salic law“, he who ſqueezes the 
hand of a free woman ſhall pay a fine of fifteen 
golden ſhillings. In the fourteenth century, it 
was a rule in France, that no married woman 
ought to admit a man to viſit her in abſence of 
her huſband. Female chaſtity muſt at that time 
have been extremely ſeeble, when ſo little truſt 
was repoſed in the fair ſex. 

To treat women in that manner, may poſlibly 
be neceſſary, where they are in requeſt for no end 
but to gratify animal love. But, where they are 
intended for the more elevated purpoſes of being 
friends and companions, as well as affectionate 
mothers, a very different treatment is proper. Locks 
and ſpies will never anſwer; for theſe tend to 
debaſe their minds, to corrupt their morals, and 
to render them contemptible. By gradual open- 
ings in the more delicate ſenſes, particularly in all 
the branches of the moral ſenſe, chaſtity, one of 
theſe branches, acquires a commanding influence 


Cauſe they were locked up. Old maids have the character 
with us of being prone to detraction; but that holds not, 
pnleſs they retire from ſociety. 
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over ſemales; and becomes their ruliug principle. 
In that refined ſtate, women are truſted with their 
own conduct, and may ſafely be truſted: they 
make delicious companions, and uncorruptible 
friends; and that ſuch at preſent is generally their 
caſe in Britain, I am bold to affirm. Anne of Bri- 
tanny, wife to Charles VIII. and to Lewis XII. 
Kings of France, introduced the faſhion: of ladies 
appearing publicly at court. This faſhion was 
introduced much later in England: even down to 
the Revolution, women of rank never appeared 
in the ſtreets without a maſk. In Scotland, the 
yeil, or plaid, continued long 1n faſhion, with 
which every woman of rank was covered when 
ſhe went abroad. That faſhion has not been laid 
aſide above forty years, In Italy, women were 
much longer confined than in France; and in Spain 


the indulging them with ſome liberty is but creep- 


ing into faſhion. In Abyſlinia, polygamy is pro- 
hibited; and married women of faſhion have by 
cuſtom obtained the privilege of viſiting their friends, 


though not much with the good- will of many 


huſbands. 
It were to be wiſhed, that a veil could be drawn 


over the following part of their hiſtory. The: 


growth of luxury and ſenſuality, undermining every 
moral principle, renders both ſexes equally diſſo- 
lute: wives in that caſe deſerve to be again locked 
up; but the time of ſuch ſeverity is paſt. In that 
Caſe, indeed, it becomes indecent for the two ſexes 
to bathe promiſcuouſly. Men in Rome, copying 
the Greeks, plunged together in the ſame bath; 
E 4 
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and in time men and women did the ſame“ 

Hadrian prohibited that indecent cuſtom. Marcus 
Antoninus renewed the prohibition; and Alexander 
Severus, a ſecond time: but to ſo little purpoſe, 


that even the primitive Chriſtians made no diffi- 


culty to follow the cuſtom : ſuch appetite there is 


| for being nudus cum nuda, when juſtified by faſhion, 


This cuſtom withſtood even the thunder of general 
councils; and was not dropt till people became more 
decent. 

In days of innocence, when chaſtity is the ruling 
paſſion of the female ſex, we find great frankneſs 
in external behaviovr; for women above ſuſpicion 
are little ſolicitous about appearances. At the ſam: 
period, and for the ſame reaſon, we find great looſe- 
neſs in writing; witneſs the Queen of Navarre's 
tales. In the capital of France, at preſent, chaſtity, 
far from being practiſed, 1s fcarce admitted to be 
a female virtue, But people who take much free- 
dom in private, are extremely circumſpect in pu- 
blic : no indecent expreſſion nor inſinuation 15 
admitted, even into their plays or other writings, 
In England, the women are lefs corrupted than 
in France; and for that reaſon are not ſo ſcrupu- 
lous with reſpe& to decency in writing. 

Hitherto of the female ſex in temperate climes, 
where polygamy is prohibited. Very different is 
their condition in hot climes, which inflame animal 
love in both ſexes equally. In the hot regions of 
Aſia, where polygamy is indulged, and wives are 


** Plutarch, Life of Cato. J 
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purchaſed for gratifying the carnal appetite merehy, 
it is vain to think of reſtraining them otherwiſe 
than by locks and hars, after having once taſted 
enjoyment. Where polygamy is indulged, the 
body is the only object of jealouſy, not the mind, 
as there can be no mutual affection between a man 
and his inſtruments of ſenſual pleaſure. And, if 
women be ſo little virtuous as not to be ſafely 
truſted with their own conduct, they ought to be 


locked vp; for there is no juſt medium between 


abſolute confinement and abſolute freedom. The 
Chineſe are ſo jealous of their wives, as even to 
lock them up from their relations; and, ſo great 
is their diffidence of the female ſex in general, 
that brothers and ſiſters are not permitted to con- 
verſe together, When women go abroad, they 
are ſhut up in a cloſe ſedan, into which no eye 
can penetrate. The intrigues carried on by the 
wives of the Chinefe Emperor, and the jealouſy 
that reigns' among them, render them unhappy. 
But luckily, as women are little regarded where 
polygamy is indulged, their ambition and intrigues 
give lefs diſturbance to the government, than in 
the courts of European princes. The ladies of 
Hindoſtan cover their heads with a gauze veil, 

even at home, which they lay not aſide except 
in company of their neareſt relations. A Hindoo 
buys his wife; and the firſt time he is permitted 
to fee her without a veil is after marriage, in his 
own houſe. In ſeveral hot countries, women are 
put under the guard of eunuchs, as an additional 
ſecurity; and black eunuchs are commonly pre- 
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ferred for their uglineſs. But, as a woman, de. 


prived of the ſociety of men, is apt to be inflamed 
even with the appearance of a man, ſome jealou 
nations, refining upon that circumſtance, employ 
old maids, termed duennas, for guarding their wo. 
men. In the city of Moka, in Arabia Felix, wo— 
men of faſhion never appear on the ſtreets in day. 
light; but it is a proof of manners refined aboye 
thoſe in neighbouring countries, that they are per 
mitted to viſit one another in the evening. || 
they find men in their way, they draw aſide to let 
them paſs. A French ſurgeon being called by one 
of the King of Yeman's chief officers, to cure: 
rheumatiſm which had ſeized two of his wives 
was permitted to handle the parts affected; but 
he could not get a ſight of their faces. 

] proceed to examine more minutely the man. 
ners of women, as reſulting from the degree of 
reſtraint they are under in different countries. la 
the warm regions of Aſia, where polygamy i 
indulged, the education of young women 1s ex- 
.tremely looſe, being intended ſolely for animal plea: 
ſure. They are accompliſhed in ſuch yraces and 
allurements as tend to inflame the ſenſual appetite: 
they are taught vocal and inſtrumental muſic, with 
various dances that cannot ſtand the teſt of decen- 
cy: but no culture is beſtowed on the mind, no 
moral inſtruction, no improvement of the rational 
faculties; becauſe ſuch education, which qualifies 
them for being virtuous companions to men of 
ſenſe, would inſpire them with abhorrence at the 
being made proſtitutes. ln a word, ſo corrupted 
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are they by vicious education, as to be unfit ob- 
jects of any deſire but what is merely ſenſual. Aſia- 
tic wives are not truſted even with the manage. 
ment of houſehold affairs, which would afford 
opportunities for infidelity. In Perſia, ſays Char- 
din, the ladies are not permitted, more than 
children, to chuſe a gown for themſelves: no 
lady knows in the morning what ſhe is to wear 
E that day. The education of young women in 
Hindoſtan is leſs indecent. They are not taught 
muſic nor dancing, which are reckoned fit only 
for ladies of pleaſure: they are taught all the gra- 
ces of external behaviour, particularly to converſe 
with ſpirit and elegance: they are taught allo to 
ſew, to embroider, and to dreſs with taſte. Wri- 
ting is neglected ; but they are taught to read, 
that they may have the conſolation of ſtudying 
the Alcoran; which they never open, nor could 
underſtand if they did. Notwithſtanding ſuch care 
in educating Hindoſtan females, their confinement 
in 2 ſeraglio renders their manners extremely looſe: 
the moſt refined luxury of ſenſe, with idleneſs, or 
with reading love-tales ſtill worſe than idleneſs, 
cannot fail to vitiate the minds of perſons depri- 
ved of liberty, and to prepare them for every fort 
of intemperance. The wives and concubines of 
grandees in Conſtantinople are permitted ſome- 
times to walk abroad for air and exerciſe. A for- 
eigner ſtumbling accidentally on a knot of them, 
about ſorty in number, attended with black eun- 
uchs, was in the twinkling of an eye ſeized by a 


ed brilk girl, with the reſt at her heels: ſhe accafd 
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him with looſe amorous expreſſions, attempting 
at the ſame time to expoſe his nackedneſs Nei 
ther threats nor entreaties availed him againſt ſuch 
vigorous aſſailants; nor could the vehemence of 
their curioſity be moderated, by repreſenting the 
ſhame of a behaviour ſo groſsly immodeſt. An old 
Janizary, ſtanding at a little diſtarice, was amazed: 
his Mahometan baſhfulneſs would not ſuffer hin 
to lay hands upon women; but, with a Stents 
rian voice, he roared to the black eunuchs, that 
they were guardians of proſtitutes, not of modeſt 
women; urging them to free the man from ſuch 
harpies : — All in vain“. 

Very different are female manners in temperats 
climes, where polygamy is probibited, and women 
are treated as rational. beings, Theſe manner, 
however, depend in ſome. meafure on the nature 
of the government. As many hands are at once 
employed in the different branches of republican 
goverment, and a ſtill greater number by rotation; 
the males, who have little time to ſpare from public 
buſineſs, feel nothing of that languor and wear. 
ineſs which to the idle make the moſt frivolous 
amuſements welcome. Married women live retir- 
ed at home, managing family - affairs, as their 
huſbands do thoſe of the ſtate: whence it is, that 
ſimplicity of manners is more the tone of a repub- 
lic, than of any other government. Such wer? 
the manners of the female ſex during the flouriſh 
ing periods of the Greek and Roman common- 


| i Obfervations on the religion, laws, &c. of the Turks. 
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wealths; and ſuch are their manners in Switzerland 
and in Holland. | 
There will be occaſion afterward, to diſplay an 
| important, revolution in manners, reſulting from 
Echivalry *f.. One branch of it muſt be handled at 
preſent , that which concerns the intercourſe be- 
Etween the ſexes. The Cruſades were what firſt 
gave a turn to the fierce manners of our ance. 
tors. The combatants, fighting more ſor glory 
than for revenge or intereſt, became eminent for 
magnanimity and heroiſm. After ſo active a life 
abroad, they could not bear idleneſs at home, 
eſpecially when there was ſuch a demand for their 
proweſs. Europe had never been worſe governed 
than at that period: diſſenſion and diſcord were 
univerſal; and every chieftain bore deadly feud 
againſt his neighbours. Revenge was the ruling 
paſſion , which was licentiouſly indulged , withoyt 
the leaſt regard to juſtice. The hrroes who had 
ſignalized themſelves abroad, endeavoured to ac- 
quire fame at home: they entered into bonds of 
chivalry, for redreſſing wrongs, and protecting 
widows and orphans. An object ſo noble and 
humane, tempered courage with mildneſs, and 
magnanimity with courteſy. The protection given 
to widows and orphans improved benevolence; 
and female beauty, which makes the deepeſt im- 
preſſion on the benevolent, came to be the capi- 
tal object of protection. Each knight took under 
his peculiar care the beauty that inflamed him the 
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moſt; and each knight was diſpoſed to elevate the 


goddeſs of his heart above all rival beauties. la“ 
his heated imagination, ſhe was perfection with. Wt © 
out frailty, a paragon of nature. Emulation for “ 
the fame of a beloved object has no bounds, be. Mt © 
cauſe there is nothing ſelfiſh in it: ſhe is exalted R 
into a ſort of divinity : the lover deſcends to be a Hit 
humble votafy. And mark, that devotion to a Hof 
viſible deity always flames the higheſt. This con- Kt 
nexion, which reverſes the order of nature, by h1 
elevating women far above men, produced an ar. Pl 
tificial ſort of gallantry , that was carried to extri- H 
vagance: the language of devotion became that i *© 
of love, and all was bombaſt and unnatural. Cha. m 
tity, however, was a gainer by this mode of m 
love: it became neceſlarily the ruling principle, to la 
be preſerved in purity without ſpot or blemiſh; bl 
poſſeſſion diſſolves the charm ; for, after ſurren- to 
dering all to a lover, a female cannot hope to * 
maintain her angelic character a moment. Duke ce 
John de Bourbonnois, anno 1414, cauſed it to be n 
proclaimed, that he intended an expedition to » 
England with fixteen knights, in order to com- F 
bat the like number of Engliſh knights, for glori a 
fying the beautiful angel he worſhipped. Inſtan- en 
ces of this kind, without number, ſtand upon re- [V 
cord. Rene, ſtyled Ring of Sicily and Feruſalem, = 
obſerves, in writing upon tournaments, that they 2 


are highly uſeful in furniſhing opportunities to 
young knights and efquices to diſplay their prow- 
re their miſtreſſes, He adds, © that every 
remony regarding tournaments is contrived to 
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honor the ladies. It belongs to them to inſpe& 
« the arms of the combatants, and to diſtribute 
«* the rewards, A knight or eſquire who defames 
« any one of them, is beat and bruiſed till the 
© ;3njured lady condeſcend to intercede for him.” 
Remove a female out of her proper ſphere, and 

it is ealy to convert her into a male. James IV. 
of Scotland, in all tournaments, profeſſed himſelf 
knight to Anne Queen of France. She fummoned 
him to prove himſelf her true and valorous cham- 
pion, by taking the field in her defence againſt 
Henry VIII. of England. And, according to the 
romantic gallantry of that age, the Queen's ſum- 
mons was thought to have been James's chief 
motive for declaring war againſt his brother: in- 
law. The famous Gaſton de Foix, general of the 
French at the battle of Ravenna, rode from rank 
to rank, calling by name ſeveral officers, and 
even private men, recommending to them their 
country and their honor; adding, © that he 
* would ſee what they would perform for love 
* of their miſtreſſes.” During the civil wars in 
France, 'when love and gallantry were carried to 
a high pitch, Monſieur de Chatillon, ready to 
engage in a battle, tied round his arm a garter of 
Mademoiſelle de Guerchi his miſtreſs. De Liques 
and d'Etrees were both ſuitors to Mademoiſelle 
de Fouquerolles for marriage. De Liques prevail 
ed, and the marriage - day was fixed. But that 
very day, he was taken priſoner by bis rival ig 
battle anno 1525. The lady wrote a le 
dEirees, demanding her huſband; and 
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inſtantly ſent him to her without even demanding 
a ranſom **,” | 

In peaceable times, the ſovereign power hav- 
ing acquired more authority, the neceſſity of pri. 
vate protection ceaſed. But the accuſtomed ſpirit 
of gallantry did not ceaſe. It could not, however, 
ſubſiſt for - ever againſt nature and common ſenſe: 
it ſubſided by degrees into mutual affability and 
politeneſs, ſuch as ought always to obtain between 
the ſexes. But obſerve, that, after a moſt intimate 
connexion, matters could not fall back to the for. 
mer decency and reſerve. The intimate connec 
tion remained; and a more ſubſtantial gallantry 
took place, not always innocent. This change 
of manners was firſt viſible in monarchy, Mo. 
narchy employs but a few hands; and thoſe who 
are not occupied in public affairs, find leiſure for 
gallantry and for deſires that are eaſily gratihed, 
Women of rank, on the other hand, laid open to 
corruption by opulence and ſuperficial education, 
are more ambitious to captivate the eye than the 
judgment; and are fonder of lovers than of friends. 
Where a man and a woman thus prepared mett 
together, they ſoon grow particular: the man is 


We are indebted to B antome for what follows. [n 
the time of Francis I. of France, a young woman, having 
a talkative lover, ordered him to be dumb. His obedience 
for two long years made all the world believe that he was 


_ ſunk in mel-ncholy. One day, in a numerous aſſembly, itt 


young woman, who was not known to be his miſtrels, 
k to cure him,, and did it with a ſingle wordy 


\ idle, 
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idle, the woman frank; and both equally addicted 
to pleaſure. Unlawful commerce between the 
ſexes becoming thus common, high gallantry va- 
niſhes of courſe: the bombaſt ſtyle appears ridicu- 
lous, and the ſenſual appetite is gratified with 
very little ceremony. Nothing of love remains 
but the name; and, as animal enjoyment without 
love is a very low pleaſure, it ſoon ſinks into diſ- 
guſt when confined to one object. What is not 
found in one, is fondly expected in another; and 
the imagination, roving from object to object, 
finds no gratification but in variety. An attach- 
ment to a woman of virtue or of talents, appears 
abſurd : true love is laughed out of countenance ; 
and men degenerate into brutes. Women, on the 
other hand, regarding nothing but ſenſual enjoyment, 
become ſo careleſs of their infants, as even, with- 
out bluſhing, to employ mercenary nurſes. In 


Les femmes d'un certain état en France trouvent 
qu elles perdent trop à faire des enfans, & à cauſe de 
cela meme , la plupart vivent celibataires, dans le ſein 
meme du marriage. Mais ſi Venvie de ſe vcir perpetuer 
dans une branche de deſcendans, les porte a ſe conformer 
aux voeux de hymen; la population, dans cette claſſe, 
n'en eſt pas plus avancee, par ce que leur delicateſſe rend 
inutile leur propagation; car, parmi les femmes du premier 
& ſecond rang en France, combien y en a- t il qui nouriſ- 
ſent leurs enfans? Il ſeroit facile de les compter. Ce 
devoir indiſpenſable de mere, a ceſſe chez nous den Etre 
un. Les Inter eis de la France, vol. 1. p. 234. L In 
English thus: The women of a certain rark in France 
find that they loſe too much by child - beating; and for 


that reaſon, even though married, live in a ſtate of ce- 


Vol. II. F 
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Perſia, it is a common practice among women of 
faſhion to uſe drugs that cauſe abortion; becauſe 
after pregnancy 1s advanced, the huſband attaches 
himſelf to other women, it being held indecent to 
touch a woman who is pregnant. Such a courſe 
of life cannot fail to fink them into contempt: 
marriages are diſſolved as ſoon as contracted; and 
the ſtate is fruſtrated of that improvement in mor. 
als and manners, which is the never - failing pro. 
duct of virtuous love. A ſtate enriched by con. 
queſt or commerce, declines gradually into luxury 
and ſenſual pleaſure: manners are corrupted , de- 
cency baniſhed, and chaſtity becomes a mere name. 
What a ſcene of rank and diſſolute pleaſure is ex- 
hibited in the courts of Alexander's ſucceſſors, 
and in thoſe of the Roman emperors! | 
Gratitude to my female readers, if I ſhall be 
honored with any, prompts me to conclude this 
ſketch with a ſcene, that may afford them inſtruc- 
tion, and cannot fail of being agreeable ; which 
is, the figure a woman is fitted for making in the 
matrimonial ſtate, where polygamy is excluded. 


* libacy. But population is not advanced, even by theſe 
who, from a deſire of ſeeing themſelves perpetuatel in 
their deſcendents, conform to the purpoſe of marriage; 
** for their delicacy counterbalances their fertility. Ho 
„„ few of the firſt and ſccond rank of women in France 


* ſuckle their ch ldren ? It would be eaſy to court the 5 
number. This indiſpenſable duty of a mother has nov h 
% ceaſed to be one with us.” ] As ſuch woful neglect of t 

education is the fruit of voluptuouſneſs, we may take it le 


for granted, that the ſame obtains in every opulent and In 
luxurious capital, 60 
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Matrimony among ſavages, having no object but 
propagation and ſlavery, is a very bumbling ſtate 
for the female ſex: but delicate organization, 
great ſenſibility, lively imagination, with ſweet. 
neſs of temper above all, qualify women for 

more dignified ſociety with men; which is, to be 
their companions and boſom - friends. In the com- 
mon courſe of European education, young women 
are trained to make an agreeable figure, and to 
behave with decency and propriety : very little 
culture is beſtowed on the head; and Rill leſs on 
the heart, if it be not the art of hiding paſſion, 
Such education is far from ſeconding the purpoſe 
of nature, that of making women fit companions 
for men of ſenſe, Due cultivation of the female 
mind would add greatly to the happineſs of the 
males, and ſtill more to that of the females. Time 
runs on; and when youth and beauty vaniſh, a 
fine lady, who never entertained a thought into 


which an admirer did not enter, ſurrenders herſelf 


now to diſcontent and peeviſhneſs. A woman, 
on the contrary, who has merit, improved by 
virtuous and refined education, retains in her de- 
cline an influence over the men, more flattering 
than even that of beauty: ſhe is the delight of her 
friends, as formerly of her admirers. 

Admirable would be the effects of ſuch refined 
education, contributing no leſs to public good 
than to private happineſs. A man, who at pre- 
ſent muſt degrade himſelf into a fop or a coxcomb 
in order to pleaſe the women, would ſoon dif. 
cover, that their favor is not to be gained but by 

| F 2 
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exerting every manly talent in public and in pri. 
vate life; and the two ſexes, inſtead of corrupting 
each other, would be rivals in the race of virtue. 
Mutual eſteem would be to each a ſchool of ur. 
banity ; and mutual deſire of pleaſing, would give 
ſmoothneſs to their behaviour, delicacy to their 
ſentiments, and tenderneſs to their paſſions. 

Married women in particular, deſtined by nature 
to take the lead in educating children, would no 
longer be the greateſt obſtruction to good educa 
tion, by their ignorance, frivolity , and diſorderly 
manners. Even upon the breaſt, infants are ſul. 
ceptible of impreſſions; and the mother hath op- 
Portunities without end of inſtilling into them 
good principles, before they are fit for a male 
tutor. Coriolanus, who made a capital figure in 
the Roman republic, never returned from wat 
without meriting marks of diſtinction, Others 
behaved valiantly, in order to acquire glory: he 
behaved valiantly, in order to give pleaſure to 


his mother. The delight ſhe took in hearing him 


May not a habit of chearfulneſs be produced in an 
infant, by being trained up among chearful people? An 
agreeable temper is held to be a prime qualification 1n 8 
-nurſe. Such is the connexion between the mind and 
body, as that the fratures of the face are common 
moulded into an expreſſion of the internal diſpoſition ; and 
is it not natural to think, that an infant in the womd 
may be affected by the temper of its mother? Its t nder 
parts make it ſuſceptible of the Alighteſt impreſſions. When 
A woman is breeding, ſhe ought to be doubly careful of 
her temper; and in particular to induig- no id:as but what 
are chearful , and no ſentiments but what are kindly. 
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praiſed, and her weeping for joy in his embraces, 


made him in his own opinion the happieſt perſon 
in the univerſe. Epaminondas accounted it his 
greateſt felicity, that his father and mother were 
ſtill alive to behold his conduct, and enjoy his 
victory at Leuctra. In a Latin dialogue about the 
cauſes that corrupted the Roman eloquence, in- 
judiciouſly aſcribed to Tacitus, becauſe obviouſly 
it is not his ſtyle, the method of education in 
Rome, while it flouriſhed as a commonwealth, is 
deſcribed in a lively manner. I ſhall endeavour 
to give the ſenſe in Engliſh, becauſe it chiefly 
concerns the fair ſex. © In that age, children 
* were ſuckled , not in the hut of a mercenary 
“ nurſe, but by the chaſte mother who bore them. 
* Their education during nonage was in her hands; 
* and it was her chief care to inſtil into them 
© every virtuous principle. In her prefence, a looſe 
* word or an improper action, were ſtrictly pro- 
* hibited, She ſuperintended, not only their ſe- 
© rious ſtudies, but even their amuſements ; which 
* were conducted with decency and moderation. 
© In that manner the Gracchi, educated by Cor- 
* nelia their mother, and Auguſtus, by Attia his 
mother, appeared in public with untainted 
— minds; fond of glory, and prepared to make 
* a figure in the world.“ In the expedition of 
the illuſtrious Bertrand du Gueſclin againſt Peter 
the Cruel, King of Caſtile, the governor of a 
town, ſummoned to give it up, made the follow- 
ing anſwer, © That they might be conquered, 
but would never tamely yield; that their fathers 
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* had taught them to prefer a glorious death be. 


& fore a-diſhonorable life; and that their mother; 
& had not only educated them in theſe ſentiment; 
but were ready to put in practice the leſſon; 
© they had inculcated.” During the civil wars in 
France between the Catholics and Proteſtants, 
Bari, governor of Leucate, having fallen by ſur. 
priſe into the hands of the Catholics, wrote from 
priſon to his ſpouſe Conſtance Cezelli not to fur. 
render even though they ſhould threaten to put 
him to death. The beſiegers brought him within 
her fight; and threatened to maſſacre him it ſhe 
did not inſtantly open the gates. She offered for hi 
ranſom her children and all ſhe had in the world - 
but that the town belonged to the King, and was 
not at her diſpoſal, Would one think it poſſible, 
that any man ever did exiſt fo brutal as to put 
her huſband to death ? Yet this was done in cold 
blood. Let the moſt profound politician ſay, what 
more efficacious incentive there can be to virtue 
and manhood, than the behaviour of the Spartan 
matrons, flocking to the temples, and thanking 
the gods that their huſbands and ſons had died 
gloriouſly, fighting for their country. In the war 
between Lacedemon and Thebes, the Lacedemo- 
nians having behaved ill, the married men, 2 
Plutarch reports, were ſo aſhamed of themſelves, 
that they durſt not look their wives in the face, 
What a glorious prize is here exhibited, to be 
contended for by the ſemale ſex! 

By ſuch refined education, love would take 0n 
a new form, that which nature inſpires, ſor making 
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us happy, and for ſoſtening the diſtreſſes of chance: 
it would fill deliciouſly the whole ſoul with tender 
amity, and mutual confidence. The union of a 
worthy man with a frivolous woman, can never 
with all the advantages of fortune, be made com. 
fortable: how different the union of a virtuous 
pair, who have no aim but to make each other 
happy ! Between ſuch a pair emulation is reverſed, 
by an ardent deſire in each to be ſurpaſſed by 
the other. 

Rouſſeau, in his treatiſe of Education, affirms, 
that convents are no better than ſchools of co- 
quetry; and that among Proteſtants, women 
make better wives and more tender mothers than 
among Roman Catholics; for which, ſays he, no 
reaſon can be given but convent - education, 
which 1s univerſal among the latter. He then 
goes on in the following words: © Pour aimer 
la vie paiſible & domeſtique il faut la connoitre; 
© il faut en avoir ſenti les douceurs des Fenfance. 
* Ce neſt que dans la maiſon paternelle qu'on 
prend du gout pour fa propre maiſon, & toute 
femme que ſa mere na point <elevee naimera 
© point clever ſes enfans. Malheureuſement il 
4 n'y a plus d'<ducation privee dans les grandes 
© villes. La ſociete y eſt ſi generale & fi melee 
* qu'il ne reſte plus dafile pour la retraite, & 
* qu'on eſt en public juſques chez ſoi. A force 
de vivre avec tout le monde on na plus de fa- 
* mille, à peine connoit-on ſes parens; on les 
c voit en Etrangers , & la ſimplicite des meurs 
* domeſtiques $s'cteint - avec la douce familiarits 
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& qui en faiſoit le charme. C'eſt ainſi qu on ſuce 
* avec le lait le gout des plaiſirs du ſiècle & des 
& maximes qu'on y voit regner.” Rouſſeau, 
Emile. 

Cultivation of the female mind, is not of great 
importance in a republic, where men paſs little 
of their time with women. Such cultivation, 
where polygamy 1s indulged , would to them be 
a deep misfortune , by opening their eyes to their 
miſerable condition. But in an opulent monarchy, 
where polygamy 1s prohibited, female education 
is of high importance; not ſingly with reſpect to 
private happineſs, but with reſpect to the ſociety 
in general. 


«PP P:.E:ND 1 


Concerning Propagation of Animals, and Care of 
Progeny. 


Th E natural hiſtory of animals, with reſpect 
to pairing and care of progeny, is ſuſceptible of 
more elucidation, than could regularly be intro- 
duced into the ſketch itſelf, where it makes but 
a ſingle argument. Loth to quit a ſubject that 
eminently difplays the wiſdom and benevolence 
of Providence, I embrace the preſent opportunity, 
however ſlight, to add what further occurs upon 
it. M. Buffon, in many large volumes, beſtows 
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ſcarce a thought on that favorite ſubject; and the 
neglect of our countrymen Ray and Derham is 
ſtill leſs excuſable, conſidering that to diſplay the 
conduct of Providence was their ſole purpoſe in 
writing natural hiſtory. 

The inſtinct of pairing is beſtowed on every 
ſpecies of animals to which it is neceſlary for 
rearing their young; and no other ſpecies. All 
wild birds pair: but with a remarkable difference 
between ſuch as place their neſts on trees, and 
ſuch as place them on the ground. The young 
of the former, being hatched blind and without 
feathers, require the nurſing care of both parents 
till they be able to fly. The male feeds his mate 
on the neſt, and cheers her with a ſong. As ſoon 
as the young are hatched, ſinging yields to a 
more neceſſary occupation, that of providing food 
for a numerous iſſue , a taſk that requires both 
parents, 

Eagles and other birds of prey build on trees, 
or on other places difficult of acceſs. They not 
only pair, but continue in pairs all the year; and 
the ſame pair procreate together, year after year. 
This at leaſt is the caſe of eagles: the male and 
female hunt together; and during incubation the 
female is fed by the male. A greater number 
than a ſingle pair never are ſeen in company. 

Gregarious birds pair, in order probably to 
prevent diſcord, in a ſociety confined to a narrow 
ſpace. This is the caſe particularly of pigeons 
and rooks. The male and female fit on the eggs 
alternately, and diyide the care of feeding their 
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young. During incubation, the male raven is 
always at hand to defend the female againſt bird; 
of prey. No ſooner does a kite appear than he 
gets above it, and ſtrikes it down with his bill, 

Partridges, plovers, pheaſants , ſcaſowl, grouſe, 
and other kinds that place their neſts on the ground, 
have the inſtinct of pairing; but differ from ſuch 
as build on trees in the following particular, that 
after the female is impregnated, ſhe completes her 
talk without needing any help from the male. 
Retiring from him, ſhe chuſes a ſafe place for her 
neſt, where ſhe can find plenty of worms and graſs 
ſeed at hand. And her young, as ſoon as hatched, 
take foot and ſeek food for themſelves. The only 
remaining duty incumbent on the dam is, to lead 
them to proper places for food, and to call them 
together when danger impends. Some males, 
provoked at the deſertion of their mates, break 
the eggs if they happen to find them. If a Turkey 
hen die during hatching, the cock takes her place 
in the neſt; and after the young are hatched, he 
tends them as a hen does. Not only ſo, but when 
the female is engaged with a new brood, the cock 
takes care of the former brood, leads them about 
for food, and acts in every reſpec as the female 
did before, Eider ducks pair like other birds that 
place their neſts on the ground; and the female 
finiſhes her neſt with down plucked from her ow 
breaſt. If the neſt be deſtroyed for the down, 
which is remarkably warm and elaſtic , ſhe makes 
another neſt as before. If ſhe be robbed a ſecond 
time, ſhe makes a third neſt ; but the male ſurniſhes 
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the down. A lady of ſpirit obſerved, that the 
Eider duck may give a leſſon to many a married 
woman, who is more diſpoſed to pluck her huſband 
than herſelf. The black game never pair: in 
ſpring the cock on an eminence crows, and claps 
his wings; and all the females within hearing in- 
ſtantly reſort to him *. 


| Pairing birds, excepting thoſe of prey, flock 
together in February, in order to chuſe their mates. 
They ſoon diſperſe; and are not ſeen afterwards 
but in pairs. 

Paiciog is unknown to quadrupeds that feed on 
graſs. To ſuch it would be uſeleſs; as the female 
gives ſuck to her young while ſhe herſelf is feeding. 
If M. Buffon deſerve credit, the roe-deer are an 
exception. They pair, though they feed on graſs, 
and have but one litter in a year. 


Beaſts of prey, ſuch as lions, tigers, wolves, 
pair not. The female is left to ſhift for herſelf and for 
her young ; which 1s a laborious taſk, and frequently 
ſo unſucceſsful as to ſhorten life. Pairing is eſſential 


to birds of prey, becauſe incubation leaves the 


female no ſufficient time to ſearch for food. Pairing 
is not neceſſary to beaſts of prey, becauſe their 
young can bear a long faſt. Add another reaſon, 
that they would multiply ſo faſt by pairing, as to 
prove troubleſome ae to the human race. 


" A hen that had ans ched ſeveral broods of ducklings , 
carried her own chickens to the water, thruſt them in by 
force, and reſted not till they were all drowned, Such is the 
torce of cuſtom, even againſt nature. 
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Among animals that pair not, males fight deſpe. 
rately about a female. Such a battle among horned 
cattle is finely deſcribed by Lucretius. Nor is i 
unuſual , that ſeven or eight lions wage bloody 
war for a ſingle female. 

The ſame reaſon that makes pairing neceſſary for 
gregarious birds, obtains with reſpect to gregarious 
quadrupeds; thoſe eſpecially who ſtore up food for 
winter, and during that ſeaſon live in common, 
Diſcord among ſuch, would be attended with work: 
conſequences than even among lions or bulls, who 
are not confined to one place. The beavers, with 
reſpect to pairing, reſemble birds that place their 
neſts on the ground. As ſoon as the young are 
produced, the males abandon their ſtock of ſood 
to their mates , and live at large ; but retum 
frequently to viſit them, while they are ſuckling 
their young. | 

Hedge- hogs pair , and ſeveral of the monkey 
kind. We are not 'well acquainted with the natural 
hiſtory of theſe animals; but it may be preſumed 
that the young require the nurſing care of both 
parents. Pl 

Seals have a ſingular economy. Polygamy ſeems 
to be a law of nature among them, as a male 
aſſociates with ſeveral females. The ſea turtle has 
no occaſion to pair, as the female concludes her 
taſk with laying her eggs in the ſand. The young 
are hatched by the ſun; and immediately craul 
to the ſea. 

In every other branch of animal economy con. 
cerning the continuance of the ſpecies, the hand of 
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Providence 1s equally conſpicuous. The young of 
pairing birds are produced in the ſpring , when 
the weather begins to be comfortable ; and their 
early production makes them firm and vigorous 
before winter, to endure the hardſhips of that 
rigorous ſeaſon. Such early production is in particular 
favorable to eagles, and other birds of prey; for 
in the ſpring they have plenty of food, by the 
return of birds of paſlage. 


Though the time of geſtation varies conſiderably 
in the different quadrupeds that feed on graſs, yet 
the female is regularly delivered early in ſummer, 
when graſs is in plenty. The mare admits the 
ſtallion in ſummer , carries eleven months, and is 
delivered the beginning of May. The cow differs 
little. A ſheep and a goat take the male in No- 
vember, carry five months, and produce when 
graſs begins to ſpring. Theſe animals love ſhort 
graſs, upon which a mare or a cow would ſtarve. 
The obſervation holds in climates fo temperate as 
to encourage graſs in the ſpring, and to preſerve it 
in verdure all the ſummer. I am informed that in 
Italy, ſheep copulate from June to July: the female 
goes twenty weeks, and is delivered in November 
or December , preciſely at the time when graſs 
there is in the greateſt plenty. In April the graſs 
is burnt up; and ſheep have nothing but ſhrubs to 
browſe on. This appears to me a ſignal inſtance 
of providential care *. The rutting - ſeaſon of the 


have it upon good authority , that ewes paſturing in a 
hilly country chuſe catly ſome ſnug ſpot , where they may 
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the red deer is the end of September, and begin. 
ning of October: it continues for three weeks; 
during which time, the male runs from female to 
female without intermiſſion. The female brings 
forth in May, or beginning of June; and the female 
of the fallow-deer brings forth at the ſame time. 
The ſhe-aſs takes the male the beginning of ſum- 
mer; but ſhe bears twelve months, which fixe 
her delivery to ſummer. Wolves and foxes copulate 
in December: the female carries five months, and 
brings forth in April, when animal food is 2 
lentiful as at any other ſeaſon ; and the ſhe-lion 
1 forth about the ſame time. Of this early 
birth there 1s one evident advantage, hinted above: 
the young have time to grow ſo firm as eaſily to 
bear the inclemencies of winter, 

Were one to gueſs what probably would be the 
time of rutting, ſummer would be named, eſpecially 
in a cold climate. And yet to quadrupeds who 
earry but four or five months, that economy would 
throw the time of delivery to an improper ſeaſon, 
for warmth , as well as for food. Wiſely is it 
ordered, that the delivery ſhould conſtantly be at 
the beſt ſeaſon for both. 

Gregarious quadrupeds that ſtore up food for 
winter, differ from all other quadrupeds with reſpeR 
to the time of delivery. Beavers copulate about 
the end of autumn, and bring forth in January, 
when their granary 1s full. The ſame economy 


drop their young with ſafety. And hence the riſk of te- 
moving a flock to a new field immediately before deliver): 
many lambs perish by being dropped in improper places. 
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probably obtains among all other quadrupeds of 
the ſame kind. | 

One rule takes place among all brute - animals, 
without a ſingle exception, That the female never 
is burdened with two litters at the fame time. The 
time of geſtation is ſo unerringly calculated by 
nature , that the young brood can provide for 
themſelves before another brood comes on. Evea a 
hare is not an exception, though many litters are 
produced in a year. The ſemale carries thirty or 
thirty - one days; but ſhe ſuckles her young only 
twenty days, after which they provide for themſelves, 
and leave her free to a new litter. 

The care of animals to preſerve their young 
ſrom harm is a beautiful inſtance of Providence. 
When a hind hears the hounds, ſhe puts herſelf in 
the way of being hunted, and leads them from her 
ſawu. The lapwing is no leſs ingenious : if a perſon 
approach , ſhe flies about, retiring always from her 
veſt. A partridge is extremely artful: ſhe hops away, 
hanging a wing as if broken: lingers till the perſon 
approach, and hops again. A hen, timid by 
nature, is bold as a lion in defence of her young : 
ſhe darts upon every creature that threatens danger. 
The roebuck defends its young with reſolution and 


The following iacident hardly deſerves to be mentioned, 
it is ſo common, but that the tear is ſcarce dry which the ſight 
wrung from me. A man mowing a fie d for hay, paſſed over a 
paitridge ſitting on her eggs. Turning about to cut down a tuft 
that had been I. ft, he unhapoily breught up the partridge on 
the point of his ſcythe. Such affection there is even for a brood 
not yet brought to light. 
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courage. So doth a ram; and ſo do many othe 


quadrupeds. 

Let me add a few words about the nature o 
inſtin& in animals. Inſtinct is an impulſe of natur: 
to perform neceſſary acts where reaſon is deficient, 
The actions of brute animals are generally directed 
by inſtiat; but, as in man, the rational principle 
is more vigorous, he is truſted to the conduct of 
that principle, and 1s not left to be directed by 
inſtinct, except in ſingular caſes where reaſon can. 


not be of uſe. The inſtincts of animals are finely 


adjuſted to the other branches of their conſtitution. 
An ox, which chews the cud, ſwallows greedily, 
and grinds after at leiſure. A horſe, which does 
not chew the cud, grinds carefully in eating. Mon- 
ſieur Buffon admits, that, by inſtinct, birds df 
paſſage change their habitation; and yet, ſo crude 
are his notions of inſtinct, as to aſſign cauſes for 
the change, which require both reflection aud 
foreſight far above the glimmering reaſon they are 
endued with. Quails, ſays he, during ſummer, 
are always travelling north, becauſe they are afraid 
of heat; or, perhaps, to leave a country where 
the harveſt is over, for another where it is la- 
ter. This would be a degree of knowledge denied 
even to man, unleſs from experience. Ariſtotle, 
with as little accuracy, maintains, that it is from 3 
thorough knowledge of the ſeaſons that birds ol 


paſſage change their habitation twice a year. It 5, 


I admit, the final cauſe of their migration; but 

undoubtedly blind inſtin& is the efficient caule. 

The magpy, he obſerves, covers its neſt , leaving 
only 
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only a hole in the ſide to get in and out at; well 
knowing that many birds of prey are fond of its 
eggs. Yet the ſame Buffon obſerving, that, when 
a ſparrow builds under a roof, it gives no cover 
to its neſt, covering it only when it builds on a 
tree; and that a beaver, which erects a ſtrong dam- 
dike to keep a running water always at the ſame 
height never thinks of ſuch an operation when 
it ſettles on the brink of a lake which varies little 
in height; maintains theſe variations to be the 
perſection of inſtinct. Is it not apparent that reaſon 
is neceſſary to make a being to vary its couduct 
according to circumſtances; and that what is ob- 
ſerved of the ſparrow and beaver is evidence of no 
light degree of reflection? Inſtinct, on the contrary, 
is a bliad impulſe of nature, which prompts always 
the ſame uniform courſe, without regard to variation 
of circumſtances. 

It is obſerved by an ingenious writer . thai 
nature ſports in the color of domeſtic animals, in 
order that men may the more readily diſtinguiſh 
their own. It is not eaſy to ſay why color is more 
varied in ſach animals, than in thoſe which remain 
in the ſtate of nature: I can only ſay, that the 
cauſe aſſigned is not ſatisfactory. One is feldom at 
a loſs to diſtinguiſh one animal from another; and 
Providence never interpoſes to vary the ordinary 


courſe of nature, ſor an end ſo little neceſſary as 


to make the diſtinction ſtill more obvious. I add, 
that it does not appear, in any inſtance, the 


* Pennant. 
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intention of Provideace, to encourage inattention 
and indolence. 
The foregoing particulars are offered to the 
public as hints merely : may it not be hoped, that 
© they will excite curioſity in thoſe who reliſh natural 
hiſtory ? The field is rich, though little cultivated, 
and I know no other branch of natural hiſtory that 
opens finer views into the conduct of Providence. 


SKETCH VI. 
Progreſs and Effects of Luxury. 


1 HE wiſdom of Providence is in no inſtance 
more conſpicuous than in adjuſting the conſtitution 
of man to his external circumſtances. Food is 
extremely precarious in the hunter-ſtate ; ſometimes 
ſuperabounding with little fatigue, ſometimes failing 
aſter great fatigue. A ſavage, like other animals 
of prey, has a ſtomach adjuſted to that variety: 
he can bear a long faſt; and gorges voraciouſly 
when he has plenty , without being the worſe for 
it. Whence it is, that barbarians , who have ſcarce 
any ſenſe of decency, are great and groſs feeders \. 


In the Iliad of Homer, bock 9. Agamemnon cal!s i 
council at night in his tent. B. fore entering on buſin:6s, 
they go to ſupper, (line 122). An embaſſy to Achilles is bi 


reſolved on. The :mbaſladors ag in ſup with Achilles on ( 
pork griſkius, (line 271). Achilles 1ej cts Agamemaons 4 
offer; and the fame night Ulyſſes and Diomed ſet out on A 
their expedition to the Trojan camp: returning before day, th 


they had a third ſupper, Ot 


6 
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The Kamſhatkans love fat; and a man entertains 
his gueſts by cramming into their mouths fat ſlices 
of a ſeal, or a whale, cutting off with his kniſe 
what hangs out. Barbarians are equally addicted 
to drunkenneſs ; and peculiarly fond of ſpiritous 
liquors. Drinking was a faſhionable vice in Greece, 
when Menander, Philemon, and Diphilus, wrote, 
if we can rely on the tranſlations or imitations of 
their plays by Plautus and Terence. Cyrus pre. 
paring to attack his brother Artaxerxes, King of 
Perſia, publiſhed a manifeſto, that he was more 
worthy of the throne than his brother , becauſe 
he could ſwallow more wine. Diodorus Siculus 
reports, that, in his time , the Gauls, like other 
Barbarians, were much addicted to drinking. The 
ancient Scandinavians, who, like other ſavages, 
were intemperate in eating and drinking, ſwallowed 
large cups to their gods, and to ſuch of their 
countrymen as had fallen bravely in battle. We 
learn from the 25th fable of the Edda, which was 
their ſacred book, that to hold much liquor was 
reputed a heroic virtue. Contarini the Venetian 
ambaſſador, who wrote anno 1473, ſays, that the 
Ruſſians were abandoned to drunkenneſs; and that 
the whole race would have been extirpated , had 
not ſtrong liquors been diſcharged by the ſovereign, 
A habit of faſting long, acquired as above in the 
hunter- ftate, made meals in the ſhepherd-tſtate leſs 
frequent than at preſenc, though ſood was at hand. 
Anciently people fed but once a- day, a faſhion 
that continued even alter luxury was indulged in 


other reſpects. In the war of Xerxes againſt Greece, 
G 2 
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it was pleaſantly ſaid of the Abderites, who were 
burdened with providing for the King's table, that 
they ought to thank the gods for not inclining 
Xerxes to eat twice a- day. Plato held the Sicilians 
to be gluttons, for having two meals every day, 
Arrian * obſerves, that the Tyrrhenians had the 
Tame bad habit. In the reign of Henry VI. the 
people of England fed but twice a- day. Hecdor 
Boyes, in his hiſtory of Scotland, exclaiming againſt 
the growing luxury of his contemporaries, ſays, 
that ſome perſons were ſo gluttonous, as to hay: 
three meals every day. | 

Luxury, undoubtedly ,, and love of fociety, 
tended to increaſe the number of meals beyond 
what nature requires. On the other hand , there 
is a cauſe that kept down the number for ſons 
time, which is, the introduction of machines 
Bodily ſtrength is eſſential to a ſavage , being his 
only inſtrument ;-and with it he performs wonder, 
Machines have rendered bodily ſtrength of little 
importance; and, as men labor leſs than originally, 
they eat leſs in proportion. Liſten to Hollioſhed, 
the Engliſh hiſtorian, upon that article: © Hereto- 
« fore, there hath been much more time ſpent 1 
« eating and drinking, than commonly is in thee 
« days; for whereas, of old, we had breakfaſts in 
& the forenoon , beverages or nuntions after din. 


Lib. 4. cap. 16. 


Before fire - arms were known , people gloried in addieß 
and bodily ſtrength, and commonly fought hand to hund. 
But violent exercifes , becoming leſs and leſs neceſſary, vert 
inſenſibly out of tathion, | 
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© ner, and thereto rear ſuppers when it was time 
© to go to reſt; now theſe odd repaſts, thanked 
« be God, are very well left, and each one con- 
© tenteth himſelf with dinner and ſupper only. 
Thus, before cookery and luxury crept in, a moderate 
ſtomach, occaſioned by the abridging bodily labor, 
made eating leſs frequent than formerly. But the 
motion did not long continue retrograde: good 
cookery, and the pleaſure of eating in company, 
turned the tide; and people now eat leſs at a time, 
but more frequently. 

Feaſts in former times were carried beyond all 
bounds. William of Malmſbury, who wrote in 
the days of Henry II. ſays , © That the Engliſh 
« were univerſally addicted to Drunkenneſs, con- 
* tinuing over their cups day and night, keeping 
© open houſe , and ſpending the income of their 

© eſtates in riotous feaſts, where eating and drinking 
© were carried to exceſs, without any elegance. 
People, who live in a corner imagine that every 
thing 1s peculiar to themſelves : what Malmſbury 
lays of the Engliſh is common to all nations, in 
advancing from the ſelfiſhneſs of ſavages to a reliſh 
for ſociety, but who have not yet learned to bridle 
their appetites. Giraldus Cambrenſis, ſpeaking of 
the Monks of Saint Swithin, fays, that they threw 
themſelves proſtrate at the feet of King Henry II. 
and with many tears ; complained , that the Biſhop, 
who was their abbot, had withdrawn from them 
three of their uſual number of diſhes. Henry , 
having made them acknowledge that there ſtill 
remained ten diſhes, ſaid , that he himſelf was 
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contented with three, and recommended to the 
Biſhop to reduce them to that number. Leland * 
mentions a feaſt given by the Archbiſhop of Vork, 
at his inſtallation, in the reign of Edward IV. The 
following 1s a ſpecimen : 300 quarters of wheat, 

300 tons of ale, 100 tons of wine, 1000 ſheep, 
104 oxen, 304 calves, 304 ſwine, 2000 geeſe, 1003 
capons, 2000 pigs , 400 ſwans , 104 peacocks, 
1500 hot veniſon paſties, 4000 cold, 5000 cuſtards, 
hot and cold. Such entertainments are a picture 
of manners, At that early period , there was not 
diſcovered in ſociety any pleaſure but that of 
crowding together in hunting and feaſting. The 
delicate pleaſures of converſation, in communicating 
opinions, ſentiments , and deſires , were to them 
unknown. There appeared, however, even at that 
early period , a faint dawn of the fine arts. In 
ſuch feaſts as are mentioned above, a curious deſert 
was ſometimes exhibited, termed ſutteltie, viz. paſte 
moulded into the ſhape of animals. On a faint's 
day, angels, prophets , and patriarchs were ſet 
upon the table in plenty. A feaſt given by Trivultius 
to Lewis XII. of France, in the city of Milan, 
makes a figure in Italian hiſtory. No fewer than 
1200 ladies were invited ; and the Cardinals of 
Narbon and' St Severin, with many other prelates, 
were among the dancers. After dancing, followed 
the feaſt , to regulate which there were no ſewer 
employed than 160 maſter - houſeholds. Twelve 
hundred officers, in an uniform of velvet, or ſatin, 


* ColleQanea. 
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carried the victuals, and ſerved at the ſideboard. 
Every table, without diſtinction, was ſerved with 
filver- plate, engraved with the arms of the land- 
lord; and belide a prodigious number of Italian 
lords, the whole court, and all the houſehold of 
the King, were feaſted. The bill of fare of an 
entertainment given by Sir Watkin Williams Wynn 
to a company of 1500 perſons, on his coming of 
age, is a ſample, of ancient Engliſh hoſpitality , 
which appears to have nothing in view but crowding 
and cramming merely. The following paſſage is 
from Holinſhed : *That the length and ſumptuouſneſs 
« of feaſts ſormerly in uſe, are not totally left off 

« in England, notwithſtanding that it proveth 
very beneficial to the phyſicians, who moſt abound 
© where moſt exceſs and miſgovernment of our 
® bodies do appear. He adds, that claret, and 
other French wines, were deſpiſed , and firong 
wines only in requeſt, The beſt, he ſays, were 
to be found in monaſteries : © for that the merchant 
« would have thought his ſoul would go ſtraight way 
© to the devil, if he ſhould ſerve monks with other 
* than the beſt.” Our forefathers reliſhed ſtrong 
wine, ſor the ſame reaſon that their forefathers 
reliſhed brandy. In Scotland, ſumptuous enter- 
tainments were common at marriages, baptiſms, 
and burials. In the reign of Charles II. a ſtatute 
was thought neceſſary to confine them within 
moderate bounds. 

Of old , there was much eating , with little 
variety: at preſent, there is great variety, with 
more moderation. From a houſchold- book of the 
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Earl of Northumberland, in the reign of Henry VII. 


it appears that his family, during winter, fed moltly 


on ſalt meat, and ſalt fiſh; and with that view 
there was an appointment of 160 gallons of muſtard, 
On fleſh. days, through the year, breakfaſt for my 
Lord and Lady was a loaf of bread, two manchets, 
a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half a chine of 
mutton , or a chine of beef boiled, on meagre 
days, a loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart of 
beer, a quart of wine, a diſh of butter, a piece of 
falt iſh, or a diſh of buttered eggs. During lent, 
a loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart of beer, 
quart of wine, two pieces of ſalt filh, fix baconed 
herring, four white herring , or a diſh of ſproits. 
There was as little variety in the other meals, 
except on feſtival days. That way of living was 
at the time high luxury : a lady s waitingwoman, 
at preſent, would never have done with grumbling 
at ſuch a table, We learn from the ſame book, 
that the Earl had but two cooks for drefling vicuais 

to more thañ two hundred domeſtics. In thot: 
days, hen, chicken, capon, pigeon, plover, partridge, 
were reckoned ſuch ons, as to be prohibited, 
except at my Lord's table *. 

But luxury is always creeping on, and delicacies 
become more familiar. Hollinſhed obſerves, that 
white meats , milk, butter, and cheeſe, formerly 
the chief food of * countrymen, were in bis time 
degraded to be the food of the lower ſort; aud 
that the wealthy fed upon fleſh and fiſh. By a roll 


* Houſehold - book above mentioned. 
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of the King of Scotland's houſehold expenſe, anno 
1378, we find, that the art of gelding cattle was 
known. The roll is in Latin, and the gelt hogs 
are termed porcelli eunuchi. Mention is alſo made 
of chickens, which were not common on Engliſh 
tables at that time, Olive oil is alſo mentioned. 

In this progreſs, cooks, we may believe, came 
to make a figure. Hollinſhed obſerves , that the 
nobility, rejecting their own cookery, employed as 
cooks muſical - headed Frenchmen and ſtrangers, as 
he terms them. He ſays , that even merchants , 
when they gave a feaſt , rejected butcher's meat as 
unworthy of their tables; having jellies of all colors, 


and in all figures, repreſenting flowers, trees, beaſts, ' 


fiſh, fowl, and fruit. Henry Wardlaw, Archbiſhop 
of St Andrews, obſerving the refinements in cookery 
introduced by James Firſt of Scotland , who had 
been eighteen years a priſoner in England, exclaimed 
againſt the abuſe in a parliament held a Perth 1433: 
he obtained a law, reſtraining ſuperfluous diet; 
and prohibiting the uſe of baked meat to any under 
the degree of gentlemen , and permitting it to 
gentlemen on feſtival- days only ; which baked 
meat, ſays the biſhop, was never before ſeen in 
Scotland. The peaſants in Sicily regale themſelves 
with ice during ſummer. They ſay, that ſcarcity 
of ſnow would be more grievous to them than 
ſcarcity of corn or of wine. Such progreſs has 
luxury made, even among the populace. People 
of falhion in London and in Paris, who employ 
their whole thoughts on luxurious living, would 
be ſurpriſed to be told, that they are ſtill deficient 
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in that art. In order to advance luxury of the 
table to the acme of perſection, there ought to be 
a cook for every diſh, as in ancient Egypt there 
was a phyſician for every diſeaſe. 

Barbarous nations, being great eaters, are fond 
of large joints of meats ; and love of ſhow retains 
great joints in faſhion , even after meals become 
more moderate : a wild boar was roaſted whole 
for aiſupper - diſh to Anthony and Cleopatra; and 
ſtuffed with poultry and wild-foul, it was a favorite 
diſh at Rome, termed the Trojan boar, in alluſion 
to the Trojan horſe. The hoſpitality of the Anglo. 
Saxons was ſometimes exerted in roaſting an ox 
whole. Great joints are left oft gradually, as people 
become more and more delicate in eating. In 
France, great joints are leſs in uſe than formerly; 
and in England, the enbrmous ſurloin , formerly 
the pride of the nation, 1s now in polite families 
baniſhed to the ſide-board. In China, where manners 
are carried to a high degree of refinement, diſhes are 
compoſed entirely of minced meat *. 

In early times, people. were no leſs plain in their 
houſes than in their food. Toward the end of 


* The ſize of an animal may be abridged by ſpare diet; 
but its ſtrength and vigor are not abridged in proportion. Out 
highlanders live very poorly; and yet are a hardy race. Tit 
horſes bred in that mountainous country are of a diminutide 
ſize; but no other horſes can bear ſo much fatigue. Camels 
in the deſerts of Arabia are trained to long abſtinence. The 
are loaded more and more as they grow up; and their fe 
is diminished in proportion. Plenty of ſucculent food rails 
an animal to its greateſt ſize; but its ſolids are ſoft aud 
flexible in proportion to its ſize. 
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the ſixteenth century, when Hollinſhed wrote, the 
people of England were beginning to build with 
brick and ſtone. Formerly houſes were made of 
timber poſts, wattled together and plaſtered with 
clay to keep out the cold: the roof was ſtraw, 
ſedge, or reed. It was an obſervation of a Spaniard 
in Queen Mary's days, « Theſe Engliſh have their 
4 houſes of ſticks and dirt, but they fare as well 
© as the King. Hollinſhed mentioning multitudes 
of chimneys lately erected , obſerves, upon the 
authority of ſome old men, that in their younger 
days there were not above two or three, if fo 
many, in moſt uplandiſh towns of the realm, 
religious houſes and manor places of their lords 
excepted ; but that each made his fire againſt a rere. 
doſſe in the hall, where he dined, and dreſſed his 
meat. From Lord Northumberland's houſehold. 
book, it would ſeem, that grates were unknown 
at that time , and that they burnt their coal upon 
the hearth : a certain ſum 1s allotted for purchaſing 
wood ; becauſe, ſays the book, coals will not burn 
without it. There is alſo a certain ſum allotted 
for purchaſing charcoal, that the ſmoke of the ſea. 
coal might not hurt the arras. In the fourteenth 
century, the houſes of private perſons in Paris, as 
well as in London, were of wood. Morriſon, who 
wrote in the beginning of the laſt century, ſays, 
that at London the houſes of the citizens were very 
narrow in the ſtreet- front, five or ſix ſtories high, 
commonly of wood and clay with plaſter. The 
ſtreets of Paris , not being paved, were covered 
with mud ; and yet for a woman to travel theſe 
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ſtreets in a cart, was held an article of luxury, and 
as ſuch profiibited by Philip the Fair. Paris is 
enlarged two thirds ſince the death of Henry IV, 
though at that time it was perhaps no leſs populous 
than at preſent. | 

People were equally plain in their houſchold. 
furniture. While money was ſcarce, ſervants got 
land inſtead of wages. An old tenure in England, 
binds the vaſſal to find ſtraw for the King's bed, 
and hay for his horſe. From Lord Northumberland 
houſehold-book , mentioned above, it appears, 
that the linen allowed for a whole year amounted 
to no more but ſeventy ells; of which there were 
to be eight table-cloths (no napkins) for his Lord: 
ſhip's table, and two towels for waſhing his face 
and hands, Pewter veſſels were prohibited to be 
hired, except on Chriſtmas , Eaſter, St George's 
day, and Whitſunday. Hollinſhed mentions his 
converſing with old men who remarked many 
alterations in England within their remembrance; 
that their fathers, and they themſelves formerly, 
had nothing to ſleep on but a ſtraw pallet , with 
log of wood for a pillow; a pillow , ſaid they, 
being thought meet only for a woman in childbed; 
and that if a man in ſeven years after marriage 
could purchaſe a flock - bed, and a ſack of chaff to 
reſt his head upon, he thought himſelf as well lodged 
as the lord of the town ; who peradventure lay 
ſeldom on a bed entirely of feathers. Another 
thing they remarked , was change of houſehols- 
veſſels from timber plates into pewter, and from 
woaden ſpoons into tin or filyer, 
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Nor were they leſs plain in their dreſs. By an 
act of parliament in Scotland, anno 1429, none 
were permitted to wear ſilk or coſtly furs , but 


knights and lords of 200 merks yearly rent. But 


luxury in dreſs advanced ſo faſt, that by another 
act, anno 1457, the ſame dreſs was permitted to 
aldermen , bailies, and other good worthy men 
within burgh. And by a third act, anno 1471, it 
was permitted to gentlemen of L. 100 yearly rent. 
By a ſumptuary law in Scotland, anno 1621, cloth 
of gold and ſilver, gold and ſilver lace , velvet, 
ſatin, and other ſilk ſtuffs, were prohibited except 
to noblemen, their wives and children, to lords of 
parliament , prelates , privy counſellors, lords of 
manors, judges, magiſtrates of towns, and to thoſe 
who have 6000 merks of yearly rent. Such diſtinc- 
tions, with reſpect to land eſpecially, are invidious; 
nor can they ever be kept up. James, the firſt 
Britiſh monarch , was, during infancy, committed 
to the care of the Dowager- Counteſs of Mar, who 
had been educated in France. The King being 
ſeized with a cholic in the night-time, his houſehold 
ſervants flew to his bed-chamber, men and women, 
naked as they were born: the Countels only had 
a ſmock. j 

During the reign of Edward III. the imports into 
England were not the ſeventh part of the exports. 
Our exports at that time were not the ſeventh part of 
our preſent exports, and yet our Juxury 1s ſuch, that 
with all our political regulations, it 1s with difficulty 
that the balance of trade is preſerved in our favor. 

Men in different ages differ widely in their notions 
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of luxury : every new objec of ſenſual gratification, 
and every indulgence beyond what is uſual , are 
commonly termed luxury, and ceaſe to be luxury get 
when they turn babitual. Thus, every hiſtorian, 


ancient and modern, while he inveighs againſt the 05 
luxury of his own times, wonders at former hiſtorians * 
for characterizing as luxury what he conſiders 2; WM ©* 
conveniencies merely, or rational improvements. ll ** 
Hear the Roman hiſtorian, talking of the war tha: WW” 
his countrymen carried on ſucceſsfully againſt An. 2 
tiochus King of Syria: © Luxuriz enim pereginz oy 
4 origo ab exercitu Aſiatico invecta urbem eſt, li * 


* primum lectos zratos, veſtem ſtragulam pretioſam, 
te plagulas, & alia textilia, & que tum magnifica 
ſuppellectilis habebantur, monopodia & abacos 
© Romam advexerunt. Tunc pfaltriæ, ſambucil- 
* trixque , & convivalia ludionum oblectamenta 
c addita epulis: epulæ quoque ipſæ & cura & ſumptu 
* majore adparari cœptæ: tum coquus, viliſſimum 
cc antiquis mancipium æſtimatione & uſu, in pretio 
“ eſſe; &, quod miniſterium ſuerat, ars haber. 
« cœpta. Vix tamen illa, quæ tum conſpictebantu!, 
4 ſemina erant future luxuriæ „. Houſehold- 
furniture at Rome muſt at that period have been 


„For the Aſiatic ſo!diers firſt introduced into Rome the 
foreign luxury. They firſt brought with them beds ornamented 
with brazen ſculptures , painted coverings , curtains and 
tapeſtry , and what were then eſteemed magnificent furnitute, 
fide- boards, and tables with one foot. Then to the luxv!) 
of our feaſts were added ſinging giils, female players on the lute, 
and morris-dancers : greater care and expenſe were beſtowed 


“ Tit. Liv. lib, 39. Cap. 6, 
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wonderfully plain, when a carpet and a one-footed 
table were reckoned articles of luxury. When the 
zelding of bulls and rams was firſt practiſed, it 
was probably conſidered as abominable luxury. 
Galvanus Fiamma, who in the fourteenth century 
wrote a hiſtory of Milan , his native country, 
complains , that in his time plain living had given 
way to luxury and extravagance. He regrets the 
times of Frederic Barbaroſſa and Frederic II. when 
the inhabitants of Milan, a great capital, bad but 
three fleſh - meals in a week, when wine was a 
rarity, when the better ſort made uſe of dried wood 
for candles, and when their ſhirts were of ſerge , 
lnen being confined to perſons of the higheſt rank. 
Matters, ſays he, are wonderfully changed: 
* linen is a common wear: the women dreſs in 
ſilk, ornamented frequently with gold and ſilver; 
* and they wear gold pendants at their ears.” A 
hiſtorian of the preſent times would laugh at Fiam- 
ma, for ſtating as articles of luxury what are no 
more but decent for a tradeſman and his wife. 
John Muſſo, a native of Lombardy , who alſo 
wrote in the fourteenth century , declaims againſt 
the luxury of his contemporaries , particularly 
againſt that of the citizens of Placentia , his coun- 
trymen., Luxury of the table, ſays he, of 
* dreſs, of houſes and houſehold - furniture, in 
vron our entertainments : the cook, whom our forefathers 
reckoned the meaneſt ſlave, became now in high eſteem 
ind requeſt ; and what was formeily a ſervile employment, 


va now exalted into a ſcience. All theſe however ſ:arcely 


deſerve to be reckoned the ſeeds or buds of the luxury of 
ikter « times. 
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« Placentia; began to creep in aſter the year 1300 
« Houſes have at preſent halls, rooms with chin. 
ce neſs, porticoes, wells, gardens, and many other 
«© conventencies, unknown to our anceſtors, A 
« houſe that has now many chimneys, had none in 
* the laſt age. The fire was placed in the middle 
« of the houſe ; without any vent for the ſmoke 
c but the tiles: all the family ſat round it, and 
ce the victuals were dreſſed there, The expenſe of 
«© houſehold - furniture is ten times greater than it 
e was ſixty years ago: The taſte for ſuch expenſe 
4 comes to us from France, from Flanders, and 
« from Spain. Eating - tables, formerly but twelve 
“ inches long, are now grown to eighteen. They 
* have table. cloths, with cups, ſpoons, and forks, 
cc of ſilver, and large knives. Beds have ſilk co. 
ce yerings and curtains. They have got candles of 
ce tallow or wax in candleſticks of iron or copper. 
« Almoſt every where there are two fires, one for 
« the chamber, and one for the kitchen. Confec- 
« tions have come greatly in uſe, and ſenſuality 
© regards-no expenſe.” Hollinſhed exclaims againlt 
the luxury and effeminacy that prevailed in his 
time, In times paſt,” ſays he, © men were con- 
« tented to dwell in houſes builded of fallow, 
* willow, plumtree, or elm; ſo that the uſe of 
x oak was dedicated to robes religious houſes, 
4 princes palaces, noblemen's lodgings; and navi. 
% gation. But now, theſe are rejected, and nothing 
'& but oak any whit regarded. And yet ſee the 
© change; for when our houſes were builded of 


« willow, then had we oaken men; but now that 
| our 
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« our houſes are made of oak, our men are not 
« gnly become willow, but many, through Perſiau 
& delicacy. crept in among us, altogether of ſtraw, 
« which is a fore alteration. In thoſe days, the 
courage of the owner was a ſufficient defence to 
« keep the houſe in ſafety ; but now, the aſſurance 
« of the timber, double doors, locks and ' bolts , 
« muſt defend the man from robbing. Now, have 
« we many chimneys, and our tenderlings complain 
* of rheums, catarrhs, and poſes. Then, had we 
* none but rere-dofles, and our heads did never 
© ake. For as the ſmoke in thoſe days was ſup- 
“ poſed to be a ſufficient hardening for the timber 
* of the houſe; fo it was reputed a far better 
“ medicine to keep the good man and his family 
from the quack or poſe, wherewith very few 
« were then acquainted.” Not many more than 
fiſty years ago, French wine, in Edinburgh taverns, 
was preſented to the gueſts in a ſmall tin veſſel, 
meaſuring about an Engliſh pint. A fingle drinking- 


glafs ſerved a company the whole evening; and 


the firſt perſons who inſiſted for a olean glaſs with 
every new pint, were accuſed of luxury. A knot 
of highlanders benighted, wrapped themſelves up 
in their plaids, and lay down in the fnow to ſleep. 
A young gentleman making up a ball of ſnow, 
uſed it for a pillow. His father *, ſtriking away 
the ball with his foot, „What, Sir,” fays he, 
* are you turning effeminate ? * Crantz, deſcribing 
the kingdom of Norway and the manners of the 


Sir Eyan Cameron, 
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people has the following reflection. Robuſtiſſ 


c mos educat viros, qui, nulla frugum luxuria mo- 
c liti, ſæpius impugnant alios quam 1mpugnantur *,” 
In the mountainous iſland of Rum, one of the 
weſtern iſlands. of Scotland, the corn produced 
ſerves the inhabitants but a few months in winter, 
'The reſt of the year they live on fleſh, fiſh, and 
milk; and yet are healthy and long-lived. ln the 
year 1768, a man died there aged 103,--who was 
50 years old before he ever taſted bread. This 10 
old man frequently harangued upon the plain fare th; 
of former times; finding fault with his neighbours Fe 
for indulging in bread, and upbraiding them for ca] 
torlivg like ſlaves to produce ſuch an unneceſſary D. 
, article of luxury. The inhabitants of Canada, ' 
before they were known to Europeans, were but mc 
thinly clothed in a bitter cold climate. They had wa 
no covering but a ſingle (kin, girded about them 


with a belt of leather. The coarſe woollen cloth ſer 
which they were taught to wear by the French, vr 
raiſed bitter lamentations in their old men for in- ray 
creaſe of luxury and decline of manners. of! 


Thus, every one exclaims againſt the luxury of ¶ ury 
the preſent times, judging more favorably of the Ac; 
paſt; as if what is luxury at preſent. would ceaſe ſoa 
to be luxury when it becomes cuſtomary. What Wl lux 
is the foundation of a ſentiment ſo univerſal? In Wl the 
point of dignity, corporeal pleaſures are the lowelt Wl dot 
of all that belong to our nature, and for that Hs: 

1% * Tt produces a moſt robuſt race of men, who are entt- 


© vated by no luxury of food, and are more prone to attac the 
6 and haraſs their neighbours chan ſubjected to their attack. 
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reaſon perſons of delicacy diſſemble the pleaſure 
they have in eating and drinking. When cor» 
poreal pleaſure is indulged to exceſs, it is not only 
low, but mean. But as, in judging of things that 
admit of degrees, compariſon is the ordinary ſtand- 
ard; every refinement in corporeal pleaſure beyond 
what is cuſtomary, is held to be a blamable ex- 
ceſs, below the dignity of human nature. For 
that reaſon, every improvement in living is pro- 
nounced to be luxury while recent, and drops 
that character when it comes into common uſe. 
For the ſame reaſon, what is moderation in the 
capital, is eſteemed luxury in a country - town. 
Doth luxury then depend entirely on compariſon ? 
's there no other foundation for diſtinguiſhing 
moderation from exceſs? This will hardly be 
maintained. 

This ſubject is rendered obſcure by giving dif- 
ferent meanings to the term luxury. A French 
writer. holds every ſort of food to be luxury but 
nw fleſh and acorns, which were the original food 
of ſavages; and every ſort of covering to be lux- 
ury but ſkins, which were their original clothing. 
According to that definition, the plough, the 
bade, the loom, are all of them inſtruments of 
luxury; in which view, he juſtly extols luxury to 
the ſkies. We are born naked, becauſe we can 
clothe ourſelves; and artificial clothing is to man 
as much in the order of nature, as hair or feathers 
re to other animals. But whatever accords to 
the common nature of man, is right; and for that 

* Elements of Criticiſms vel. t. p. 356. 
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reaſon cannot in a proper ſenſe be termed luxury, 
Shoes are a refinement from walking barefoot ; and 
Voltaire, taking this refinement to be luxury, laughs 
at thoſe who declaim againſt luxury. Let every 
man enjoy the privilege of giving his own mean. 
ing to words: but when a man deviates fo far 
from their uſual meaning, the negle& to define 
them is inexcuſable. In common language and in 
common apprehenſion, luxury always implies a 
faulty exceſs; and upon that account, is condem- 
ned by all writers, ſuch only excepted as affect to 
be ſingular. 

Faulty exceſs is clearly one branch of the def. 
nition of luxury. Another is, that the exceſs muſt 
be habitual: a ſingle act of intemperance, how. 
ever faulty, is not denominated luxury: reitera- 
tion muſt be ſo frequent, as to become a confirmed 
habit. 

Nor are theſe particulars all that enter into the 
definition of luxury. There are many pleaſures, 
however intemperate or habitual, that are not 
branded with that odious name. Mental pleaſure, 
ſuch as ariſes from ſentiment or reafoning , falls 
not within the verge of luxury, to whatever excel 
indulged. If to relieve merit in diſtreſs be luxury, 
it is only fo in a metaphorical ſenſe: nor is it 
"deemed luxury in a damſel of fifreen to peruſ⸗ 
love-novels from morning till evening. Luxury b 
confined to the external ſenfes: nor does it belong 
to every one of theſe : the fine arts have no rela 
tion to luxury. A man is not even ſaid to be 
luxurious, merely for indulging in dreſs or in fine 


\ 
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furniture, Hollinſhed inveighs againſt drinking- 
laſſes as an article of luxury. At that rate, a houſe 


adorned with fine pictures or ſtatues, would be 


an imputation on the proprietor. Thus, paſſing 
in review every pleaſure of external ſenſe, we find, 
that in proper language the term luxury is not 
applicable to any pleaſure of the eye or ear. That 
term is confined to the pleaſures of taſte, touch, 
and ſmell, which appear as exiſting at the organ 
of ſenſe, and upon that account are held to be 
merely corporeal 

Having thus circumſcribed our ſubject within its 
proper bounds, the important point that remains 
to be aſcertained is. Whether we have any rule 
for determining what exceſs in corporeal pleaſure 
may juſtly be denominated faulty. About that 
point we are at no loſs, Though our preſent life 
be a ſtate of trial, yet our Maker has kindly in- 
dulged us in every pleaſure that is not hurtful to 
the mind nor to the body; and therefore no exceſs 
but what is hurtful falls under the cenſure of being 
luxurious it is faulty, as a tranſgreſſion of ſelf duty; 
and, as ſuch, is condemned by the moral ſenſe. 
The moſt violent declaimer againſt luxury will not 
affirm, that bread is luxury, or a ſoow-· ball uſed 
tor a pillow: theſe are innocent, becaufe they do 
no harm. As little will it be affirmed, that dwel. 
ling: houſes, more capacious than thoſe originally 
built, ought to be condemned as luxury; ſeeing 
they 8 to cheerfulneſs as well as to health. 


'* See Elements of Criticiſm, Introduction. 
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The plague, ſome centuries ago, made ſrequen 
viſits to London, promoted by air ſtagoating in 
narrow ſtreets and ſmall houſes, From the grex 
fire anno 1666, when the houſes and ſtreets were en, 
larged, the plague has not once been in London 

Man confiſts of foul and body, ſo intimately 
connected, that the one cannot be at eaſe while 
the other ſuffers. In order to have mens ſana in 
corpore ſano, it is neceſſary to ſtudy the health of 
both; bodily health ſupports the mind ; and 
nothing tends more than cheerfulneſs to ſupport (he 
body, even under a diſeaſe. Jo preſerve this com- 
plicated machine in order, certain exerciſes arc 
proper for the body, and certain for the mind; 
which ought never to incroach the one on the 
other: Much motion and bodily exerciſe tend to 
make us robuſt; but, in the mean time, the mind 
is ſtarved: much reading and reflection fortiſy the 
mind, but, in the mean time, the body is ſtarved. 
Nor 1s this all: exceſs in either is deſtructive to 
both; for exerciſe too violent, whether of mind 
or body, wears the machine. Indolence, on the 
other hand, relaxes the machine, and renders |! 
weak or uſeleſs. Bodily indolence breeds the gout, 
the gravel, and many other diſeaſes: nor is mental 
indolence leſs pernicious, for it breeds peeviſhnels 
and puſillanimity. Thus health, both of mind and 
body, is beſt preſerved by moderate exerciſe. And 
hence a general propoſition. That every indul- 
gence in corporeal pleaſure, which favors either 
too violent or too languid exerciſe , whecher o 
mind or body, is hurtful, and conſequently is lus 
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ury in its proper ſenſe. It is ſcarce neceſſary to 
be added, that every ſuch indulgence is condem. 
ned by the moral ſenſe; of which every man can 
bear teſtimony from what he himſelf feels. 

Too great indulgence in corporeal pleaſure ſel. 
dom prompts violent exerciſe; but inſtances are 
without number, of its relaxing even that moderate 
degree of exerciſe which is healthful both to mind 
and body. This, in particular, is the caſe of too 
great indulgence in eating or drinking: ſuch indul- 
gence, creating a habitual appetite for more than 
nature requires, loads the ſtomach, depreſſes the 
ſpirits; and brings on a habit of liſtleſſneſs and 
inactivity, which renders men cowardly and effe- 
minate ''. And what does the epicure gain by 
ſuch exceſs? In a grand palace, the maſter occu- 
ples not a greater ſpace than his meaneſt domeſtic; 
and brings to his moſt ſumptuous feaſt perhaps leſs 
appetite than any of his gueſts. Satiety withal 
makes him loſe the reliſh even of rarities, which 
afford to others a -poignant pleaſure. Liſten to a 
prightly writer handling this ſubject.“ Le peuple 
* ne s'ennuie guere, ſa vie eſt active; ſi ſes amu- 
* ſemens ne ſont pas varies, ils ſont rares; beau- 
coup de jours de fatigue lui font gouter avec 


Luxury and ſelfiſhneſs render men cowards. People 
who are attached to riches or to ſenſual pleaſure, cannot 
thick, without hurror, of abandoning them. A virtuous 
man conſiders himſe!f as placed here in order to obey the 
will of his Maker: he performs his duty, and is ready ta 
quit his poſt upon the firſt ſummons. 
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* delices quelques jours de fetes. Une alternative 
de longs travaux & de courts loiſirs tient lieu 
& Faſſaiſonnement aux plaiſirs de ſon ẽtat. Pour les 
* riches, leur grand'fleau c'eſt Pennui: au ſein de 
tant damuſemens rafſembles a grands fraix, au 
© milieu de tant de gens concourans a leur plaire, 
* Fennui les conſume & les tue; ils paſſent leur 
& vie a le ſuir & a en &tre atteints; ils ſont acces 
c bles de ſon poids inſupportable ; les femmes, 
& ſur-tout, qui ne ſavent plus s occuper, ni s'amu- 
& fer, en ſont devorees ſous le nom de vapeur.” 
Rouſſeau, Emile. What enjoyment, then, have the 
opulent above others? Let them beſtow their 
riches in making others happy: benevolence will 
double their own happineſs; firſt, in the direct ad 
of doing good; and next, in reflecting upon the 
good they have done, the moſt delicate of all feaſts. 

Had the Engliſh continued Pagans, they would 
have invented a new deity to preſide over cook. 
ery. I ſay it with regret, but muſt ſay it, that 
a luxurious table, covered with eyery dainty, ſeems 
to be their favorite idol. A miniſter of Rate never 
withſtands a feaſt; and the link that unites thoſe 
in oppoſition, is the cramming one another. | 


Y ſhall not be ſurp iſed to hear, that the cramming 


a miſtreſs has become the moſt faſhionable mode 
of courtſhip. Luxury in eating is not unknown 
in their univerſities, the only branch of education 
that ſeldom proves abortive. It has not eſcaped 
pbſervation, that between 1740 and 1770, no 


** This was compoſed in the year 1779. 
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fewer than fix Mayors of London died in office, a 
greater number than in the preceding 500 years: 
ſuch havoc doth luxury in eating make among 
the ſons of Albion. How different the manners 
of their forefathers! Bonduca their Queen, ready 
to engage the Romans in a pitched battle, encou- 
raged her army with a pathetic ſpeech, urging in 
particular the following conſideration: *The great 
advantage we have over them is, that they cannot, 
© like us, bear hunger, thirſt, heat, nor cold. They 
„ muſt have fine bread, wine, and warm houſes: 
every herb and root fatishes our hunger; water 
« ſupplies the want of wine; and every tree 1s 
@ to us a warm houſe **,*7,” 

If it ſhould be aſſerted, that no exceſs in eating 
or drinking is better entitled to be termed luxury, 
than the univerſal uſe of fermented liquors, re- 
jecting water entirely; the propoſition would be 
ridiculed, as proceeding from ſome low - ſpirited 


Suicide is not influenced by foggy air; for it is not 
more frequent in the fens of Lincoln or Efſex, thin in 
other parts of England. A habit of daily exceſs in eating 
and drinking, with intervals of downy eaſe, relax every 
mental ſpring. The man flags in his ſpirits, becomes lan- 
guid and low: nothing moves him: every connexion with 
the world is diſſolved: a tedium vite enſues; and then — 


* Providence has provided the gout as a beacon on the 
rock of luxury to warn againſt it. But in vain: during 
liſtreſs, vaws of temperance are made: during the inter- 
vals, theſe vows ate forgot. Luxury has gained too much 
ground in this iſland, to be reſtrained by admonition, 


i Dion Caſſius. 
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aſcetic. Water, it will be ſaid, is indeed the or WM ex 
ginal drink of animals, and a wholeſome drink i WM che 
is. But why deny to the ingenuity of man in l 
provements in nouriſhment, as well as in habit vi 
tion and clothing? I grant there can be no re. 
ſonable objection to fermented liquors, uſed as ; 
delicacy, by people of eaſy fortune. But what | 
condemn, is their being the ſole drink of all ranks, 
not even excepting thoſe who live on charity, 
Conſider the quality of animal and vegetable food 
that can be produced on land employed entirely 
in raiſing vines, barley, and other materials d 
fermeuted liquors. The exiſtence of many thou- 
ſands is annually prevented by that ſpecies of 
luxury. 

The indulging in down-beds, ſoft pillows, and 
eaſy ſeats, is a ſpecies of luxury; becauſe it tends 
to enervate the body, and to render it unfit for 
fatigue. Some London Ladies employ an operator 
for pairing their nails. Two young women ol 
high quality, who were ſiſters, employed a ſervant 
with ſoft hands to raiſe them gently out of bed in 
a morning. Nothing leſs than all-powerful vanity 
can make ſuch perſons ſubmit to the fatigues of 
a toilet: how can they ever think of ſubmitting 
to the horrid pangs of child-bearing! In the bot 
climates of Aſia, people of rank are rubbed and 
chafed twice a day ; which, beſide, being pleaſant, 
is neceſſary for health, by moving the blood in: 
hot country, where ſloth and indolence prevail. 
The Greeks and Romans were curried, bathed, 


and ouled, daily; though they had not the ſam! 
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excuſe for that practice: it was luxury in them, 
though not in the Aſiatics. 
Nations, where luxury is unknown, are troubled 


with few diſeaſes, and have few phyſicians by pro- 


ſeſſion. In the early ages of Rome, women and 
ſlaves were the only phyſicians, becauſe vegetables 
were the chief food of the people; who beſide 
were conſtantly employed in war or in huſbandry. 
When luxury prevailed among the Romans, their 
diſeaſes multiplied, and phyſic became a liberal 
profeſſion. 

With reſpect to exerciſe, the various machines 
that have been invented for executing every ſort 
of work, render bodily ſtrength of leſs importance 
than formerly. This change is favorable to mental 
operations, without hurting bodily health. The 
travelling on horſeback, though a leſs vigorous 
exertion of ſtrength than walking, is not luxury , 


becauſe it is a healthful exerciſe. I dare not ſay ſo 


much for wheel-carriages: a ſpring-coach, rolling 
along a ſmooth road, gives no exerciſe; or ſo little, 
as to be preventive of no diſeaſe: it tends to ener- 
vate the body, and, in ſome meaſure, alſo the mind. 
The increaſe of wheel-carriages within a century is 
a pregnant proof of the growth of luxurious in- 
dolence. During the reign of James I. the Engliſh 
judges rode to Weſtminſter on horſeback, and 
probably did ſo for many years after his death. 
Charles I. iſſued a proclamation, prohibiting hack- 
ney. coaches to be uſed in London, except by thoſe 
who travel at leaſt three miles out of town. At the 
Reſtoration, Charles II. made his public entry into 
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London on horſeback, between his two brother, 
Dukes of York and Glouceſter. We have Rull. 
worth for our voucher, that in London, not above 
a hundred years ago, there were but twenty hackney. 
coaches ; which did not ply on the ſtreets, but wer 
kept at home till called for. He adds, that the King 
and council publiſhed a proclamation againſt then, 
becauſe they raiſed the price of provender upon the 
King, nobility, and gentry, At preſent, 1000 hack 
ney coaches ply on the ſtreets of London; beſide; 
great number of ſtage-coaches for travelling fron 
London to all parts of the Kingdom. The firſt coach 
with glaſſes in France was brought from Bruſſels v 
Paris, anno 1660, by the Prince of Conde. Sedur 
chairs were not known in England before the yer 
1634 Cookery and coaches have reduced the mil 
tary ſpirit of the Engliſh nobility and gentry to a 
languid ſtate; the former, by overloading the body, 
has infected them with diſpiriting ailments ; the 
latter, by foſtering eaſe and indolence, have baniſhed 
labor, the only antidote to ſuch ailments **, Too 
great indulgence in the fine arts conſumes part ol 
the time that ought to be employed on the import- 
ant duties of life: but the fine arts, even when too 
much indulged, produce one good effect, which is 
to ſoften and humanize our manners : nor do they 

Pai toujours yu ceux qui voyageoient dans de bonnes 
voitures bien douces , reveurs , triſtes, grondans ou ſouffcans3 
& les pietons toujours gais, legers, & contens de tout- 
combien le cœur rit quand on approche du gite! Combien 
un repas groſſier pardit ſavoureux ! avec quel plaiſir on { 
repoſe a table! Quel bon ſommeil on fait dans un mauvall 


lit! Rouſſeau, Emile, 
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harm the body, if they relax not that degree of 
exerciſe which is neceſſary for ſupporting it in health 
and vigor. 

The enervating effects of luxury upon the body, 
are, above all, remarkable in war. The officers of 
Alexander's army were ſoon tainted with Aſiatic 
manners. Moſt of them, after bathing, had ſervants 
ſor rubbing them, and, inſtead of plain oil, uſed 
precious ointments. Leonatus, in particular, com- 
miſſioned from Egypt the powder he uſed when he 
wreſtled , which loaded ſeveral camels. Alexander 
reproved them mildly : © I wonder that men who 
have undergone ſuch fatigues in war, are not 
* taught by experience, that labor produces 
* ſweeter and ſounder ſleep than indolence. To be 
* yoluptuous, is an abject and ſlaviſh ſtate. How 
* can a man take care of his horſe, or keep his 
* armour bright, who diſdains to employ his own 
* hands upon what is deareſt to him, his own 
« body wah « 3, 

With reſpe& to the mind in particular, manifold 
re the pernicious effects of luxury. Corporeal 
pleaſures are all of them ſelfiſh; and, when much 
indulged, tend to make ſelfiſhneſs the leading prin. 
eiple. Voluptuoufneſs accordingly , relaxing every 
[ympathetic affection, brings on a beaſtly felfiſhnefs, 
which leaves nothing of man but the external figure. 
Luxury beſide renders the mind fo effeminate, as to 
de ſubdusd by every diſtreſs: the ſlighteſt pain, 
whether of mind or body, is a real evil: and any 
bigher degree becomes a torture. The French are 


Plutarch. 
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far gone in that diſeaſe. Pictures of deep diſtreſs, 
which attract Engliſh ſpectators, are to the French 
unſupportable: their averſion to pain overcome 
the attractive power of ſympathy, and debars from 
the ſtage every diſtreſs that makes a deep impreſſion, 
The Britiſh are gradually ſinking into the ſame 
weakneſs: Venice preſerved collects not ſuch number 
as it did originally; and would ſcarce be endured, 
were not our ſympatby blunted by familiarity: a 
new play in a ſimilar tone would not take. The 
gradual decay of manhood in Britain, appears from 
their funeral rites. Formerly the deceaſed were 2. 
tended to the grave by relations and friends of 
both ſexes; and the day of their death was pre- 
ſerved in remembrance, with ſolemn lamentation, 
as the day of their birth was with exhilaratiog cups, 
In England, a man was firſt relieved from attending 
his deceaſed wiſe to the grave; and afterward from 
attending his deceaſed children; and now ſuch el. 
feminacy of mind prevails there, that, -upon the 
laſt groan, the deceaſed, abandoned by every rela- 
tion, is delivered to an undertaker by profeſlion, 
who is left at leiſure to mimic the funeral rites. In 
Scotland, ſuch refinement has not yet taken place: 
a, man 1s indeed excuſed from attending his wile to 
the grave; but he performs that duty in perſon to 
every other relation, his children not exccpted. | 
am told, that people of high faſhion in England 
begin to leave the care of their ſick lations to 
hired nurſes ; and think they do their duty in making 
Mort viſits from time to time. 


Hitherto I have conſidered luxury with reſped 
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to thoſe only who are infected with it; and, did 
ts poiſon ſpread no wider, the caſe perhaps would 
be the leſs deplorable. But unhappily, where luxury 
prevails, the innocent ſuffer with the guilty. Aman 
of economy, whether a merchant, or a manu- 
a&urer, lays up a ſtock for his children, and 
dds uſeful members to the ſtate. A man, on the 
contrary, Who lives above his fortune, or his 
profits, accuſtoms his children to luxury, and 
abandons them to poverty. when he dies. Luxury, 
it the ſame time, is a great enemy to population: 
it enhances the expenſe of living, and confines 
many to the bachelor-ſtate. Luxury of the table, 
in particular, is remarkable for that effet: © Lhomme 
* riche met toute ſa gloire a conſommer, toute ſa 
* grandeur a perdre, en un jour a fa table, plus de 
biens qu'il n'en faudroit pour faire ſubſiſter plu- 
* fieurs familles. Il abuſe egalement & des animaux & 
des hommes: dont le reſte demeure affame, languit 
daus la misEre, & ne travaille que pour ſatis faire a 
ſlappetit iImmodere, & à la vanite encore plus 
jaſatiable, de cet homme; qui detruiſant les autres 
par la diſette, fe detruit lui. mème par les 
1 exces ** ie? 2 
* Buffon. 


„ The fole glory of the rich man is, to conſume and 
| deſtroy 3 and his grandeur conſis, in lavishing in one 
" tay upon tha expenſe of his table what would procure 
ſubſiſtence for many families. He abuſes equally animals 

end his fellow- creatures, a great part of whom, a prey to 
fimine, and languishing in miſery , labor and toil to ſatisfy 
* his immoderate deſires, and infatiable vanity ; who, de- 
" roying others by want, deſtroys himſelf by exceſs, ” 


) 
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To conſider luxury in a political view, no re 
finement of dreſs, of the table, of equipage, d 
habitation, is luxury in thoſe who can afford the 
expenſe; and the public gains by the encouragement 
that is given to arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
But a mode of living above a man's annual income, 
weakens the ſtate, by reducing to poverty, not 
only the ſquanderers themſelves, but many innocent 
and induſtrious perſons connected with them. Lux 
ury is, above all, pernicious in a commercial ſtate, 
A perſon of moderation is fatisfied with mall 
profits: not ſo the luxurious, who deſpiſe even 
branch of trade but what returns great profits : other 
branches are engroſſed by foreigners who are more 
frugal. The merchants of Amſterdam, and even of 
London, within a century, lived with more eco- 
nomy than their clerks do at preſent. Theit country- 
houſes and gardens make not the greateſt articls 
of their expenſe. At firſt , a merchant retires to his 
'country-houſe on Sundays only and holydays: but 
beginning to reliſh indolent retirement, buſines 
grows irkſome, he truſts all to his clerks, loſes the 
thread of his affaits, fees no longer with his own 
eyes, and is now in the high way to perdition, 
Every croſs accident makes him totter; and in l. 
boring circumſtances; he is tempted to venture al 
in hopes of re-eſtabliſhment. He falls at laſt to 
downright gaming; which, ſetting conſcience aſide 
is a prudent. meaſure : he riſks only the money 0! 
| his creditors, for he himſelf has nothing to loſe: | 
1s now with him, Ceſar aut nihil **, Such a mil 
never falls without myolving many in his ruin. 

* ++ Ceſar or nothing. The 
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The bad effects of luxury above diſplayed, are 
not the whole, nor indeed the moſt deſtructive. In 
ge all times luxury has been the ruin of every ſtate 
where it prevailed. Nations originally are poor and 
virtuous. They advance to induſtry , commerce, 
and perhaps to conqueſt and empire. But this ſtate 
is never permanent: great opulence opens a wide 
door to indolence , ſenſuality , corruption , proſti- 
tution, perdition. But that more important branch 
ol the ſubject is reſerved to particular ſketches, where 
it will make a better figure. 

In the ſavage ſtate, man is almoſt all body, with 
a very ſmall proportion of mind. In the maturity 
of civil ſociety , he is complete both in mind and 
body. In a ſtate of degeneracy by luxury and vo- 
luptuouſneſs, he has neither mind nor body 


In ancient Egypt, execution againſt the perſon of a 
debtor was prohibited. Such a law could not obtain but 
among a temperate people, wh-re' bankrupt:y happens by 
misfortune, ani ſe dm by luxury or extravagance. In Swit- 
zerland , not only a bankrupt but even his ſans are excluded 
from public office till all the family-debts be paid. 


| 
| 
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J N the courſe of explaining this ſubject, no oppw. 
tunity is omitted of ſuggeſting an important dodtrin, 
That patiiotiſm is the corner - tone of civil ſociey; 
that no nation ever became great and powerful without 
it; and, when extinguiſhed, that the moſ1 pomerſul 
nation will toiter and become a ruin, Bui 1 prot] 
only to ſtate facts. From theſe the reader will not fail 
to draw the obſervation : and what he himſelf obſerts 


will ſink deeper, than what is inculcated by an authir, 
however pathetically. 


SKETCH 1. 
Appetite for Society — Origin of National Societies 


1 
1 HAT there 1s in man an appetite for ſociety, 
never was called in queition . But to what end tbe 
appetite ſerves, whether it embrace the whole 


? This appetite is not de ied by Vitruvius; but ir {0 
to have been overlooked in the account he gives (beck! 
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necies or be in any manner limited, whether men 
e naturally qualified for being uſeſul members of 


h. 1.) of the commencement of ſociety, which is as 
follows. In ancient times, men, I ke wild beaſts, lived in 

* caves and woods, feeding on wild food. In a certain 
place it happened, that the trees, put in motion by 
tempeſtuous winds, and rubbing their branches one againſt 

* ar6ther touk fire. Thoſe in the neighbourhood fled for 

f-ar: but as the flime abated, they approached; and 
finding the heat comfortable, thzy threw wood into the 

fire, and preſerved it from being extinguiſhed, They 

then invited others to take bznefit of the fire, Men, thus 
ifſembled , endeavoured to expreſs their thoughts by arti- 

. culate ſounds; and by daily practice, certain ſounds 
N fgnifying things in frequent uſe, came to be eſtabliſhed. 
ö From that caſual event, language aroſe. And thus, fire 
having attracted many to one place, they ſoon diſcovered 
that they were by nature ſuperior to other animals, dif- 
fering from them not only in an erect poſture, which gave 
il them opportunity to behold the beauties of the heavens as 
il A well as of the earth; but alſo in their hands and fingers, 
1 fitted for executing whatever they could invent. They 
therefore began to cover their habitations with the boughs 
of trees: ſome dug caves in the mountains; and, in 
imitation of a ſwallow's neſt, ſome ſheltered themſelves 
with ſprigs and loam. Thus, by obſerving each other's 
votk, and turning their thoughts to invention, they by 
degrees improved their habi:ations, and became daily more 
and more skilful. ” Diodorus Siculus (lib. 1.) fays , chat 
den originally led a ſavage lif:, without any ſociety ; that 
y, nade them join for mutual defence againſt beaſts of 
he ey; that cuſtom by degrees made them ſocial ; and that 
M 1 h ſociety formed a language to itſelf. Has not the cele- 
rated Rouſſeau been guilty of the ſame ove: ſight in his eſſay 

em the inequality of men? Theſe authors ſuggeſt to me the 
ocker, who made diligent ſearch for his knife, which he 
kd in his teeth. 
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civil ſociety, and whether they are fitted for bein 
happy in it, are queſtions that open exteuſive viey, 


into human nature, and yet have been little attended 
to by writers. I grieve at the neglect, becauſe it 
the preſent inquiry, theſe queſtions, however a 
ſtruſe, muſt be diſcuſſed. 

As many animals, beſide man, are ſocial, i 
appeared to me probable, that the ſocial laws by 
which ſuch animals are governed, might open viey 
into the ſocial nature of man. But here I met with 
a ſecond diſappointment : for after peruſing books 
without end, I found very little ſatisfaction; though 
the laws of animal. fociety make the moſt inſtrudive 
and moſt entertaining part of natural hiſtory. A fey 
dry ſacts, collected occaſionally, enabled me to form 
the embryo of a plan, which I here preſent to the 
reader: if his curioſity be excited, tis well; for lan 
far from expecting that it will be gratified. 

Animals of prey have no appetite for ſociety, i! 
the momentary a& of copulation be not excepted 
Wolves make not an exception, even where hunge! 
makes them join to attack a village: as fear prevent 
them ſingly from an attempt ſo hazardous, their 
caſual union is prompted by appetite for food, not 
by appetite for Iociety. So little of the ſocial is there 
in wolves, that if one happen to be wounded, be 
is put to death and devoured by thoſe of his own 
kind. Vultures have the ſame diſpoſition. The 
ordinary food is a dead carcaſe; and they neve! 
venture, but ina body, to attack any living cret 
ture that appears formidable. Upon fociety bapp* 
neſs ſo much depends, that we do not willing) 
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admit a lion, a tiger, a bear, or a wolf, to have 
any appetite for ſociety. And in with - holding it 
from ſuch animals , the goodneſs of Providence to 
its favorite man, is conſpicuous : their ſtrength , 
zpility, and voracity, make them ſingly not a little 
ſormidable: I ſhould tremble ſor the human race, 
vere they diſpoſed to make war in company 


The care of Providence: in protecting the human race from 
mimals of prey, is equally viſible in other particulars. I can 
diſcover no fact; to make me believe, that a lion or a tiger 
is afraid of a man; but whatever ſecret means are employed 
by Providence to keep ſuch fierce and voracious animals at a 
diſtance, certain it is, that they ſhun the habitations of men, 
At preſent there is not a wild lion in Europe. Even in 
Homer's time there were none in Peloponneſus, though 
they were frequent in Thrace, Macedon, and Theſſaly , down 
to the time of Ariſtotle: whence it is probable , that theſe 
countries were not at that time wel! peop ed. And the ſame 
probability holds with reſpect to ſcveral mountainous parts in 
China, which eden at preſent are inf. ſted with tigers. When 
men and cattle are together, a lion always attacks a beaſt, 
ind never a man. If we can rely on Boſman, a tig r in 
Guinea will not touch a man if there be a four - footed beaſt in 
light, M. Buffon obſerves, that the bear, though far from 
being cowardly, never is at eaſe but in wild and deſart 
paces, The great condor of Peru, a bird of prey of an im- 
nenſe ſize, bold and rapacious , is never ſeen but in deſerts 
nd high mountains. Every river on the coaſt of Guinza 
bounds with crocodiles , which lie basking in the ſun during 
de heat of the day. If they perceive a man approa-hing , 
th:y plunge into the river, though they ſeldom fly from any 
ther animal. A fox, on the contrary, a pole-cat, a k te, 
though afraid of man, draw near to inhabited places where 
bey find prey in plenty. Such animals do little miſchief; and 
te little they do, promotes care and vigilance. But if men, 
'ke ſheep, were the natural prey of a lion or a tiger, their 
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Such harmleſs animals as are unable to defer 
themſelves ſingly, are provided with an appetit 
for ſociety, that they may defend themſelves in 
body. Sheep are remarkable in that reſpect, whey 
left to nature: a ram ſeldom attacks; but the rany 
of a flock exert great vigor in defending the; 
females and their young. Two of Bakewell's ran! 
brought to Langholm in the Duke of Buccleughi 


eſtate, kept cloſe together. The one was taken il 


utmoſt vigor and ſagacity would ſcarce be ſufficient for ſel 
defence. Perpetual war would be rhzir fate, without having 
a fingle moment fur any other occupation; and they mi 
for ever have continued in a brutiſh ſtate. It is poſſi 
that a few cattle might be protected by ermed men, cont. 
nually on the watch; but to defend flocks and herds cover 
ing a hundred hills, would be impracticaþle. Agricultur 
could never have exiſted in any ſhape. 

M. Buffon has beſtowed leſs pains than becomes u 
author of his character, upon the nature and inſtincts d 
animals. He ſcarce once ſtumbles upon truth in his natun 
hiſtory of the ſheep. He holds it to be ſtupid, and incapabl 
to defend itſelf dgainſt any beaſt of prey; maintaining, th 
the race could not have ſubſiſted but under the care and 
protection of men. Has that author forget, that ſheep hal 
no enemy more formidabl: than men in their original huntet 
ſtate? Far from being neglected by nature, there are ſes 
animals better providd for defence. They have a ſort & 
milit ry inſtinct, forming a line af battle, like ſoldiers, wht 
threatened with an attack. The rams, who, in a natural ſlats, 
make half of the flock, join together; and no lion or tiget! 
able to reſiſt their united impetuoſity. A ram, educated ff 
a ſoldier, accompanied his maſter to the battle of Cullodet. 
When a cannon was fired, it rejoiced and run up to it. |: 
actually began the battle, advancing before the troops, and 


attacking ſome dogs of the highland army. 
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ind died, the other gave cloſe attendance, ſtood 
heſide the dead body, and abſtained from food for 
ome days: nor did it recover its ſpirits for a long 
time. The whole ſociety of rooks join in attacking 
a kite, when it hovers about them. A family of 
rild ſwine never ſeparate, till the young be ſuffi- 
iently ſtrong to defend themſelves againſt the wolf; 
and when the wolf threatens, they all join in a body. 
he pecary is a ſort of wild hog in the iſthmus of 
Darien: if one of them be attacked, the reſt run 
to aſſiſt it. There being a natural antipathy between 
that animal and the American tiger, it is not un- 
common to find a tiger ſlain with a number of 


= pecaries round him. 

The ſocial appetite is to ſome animals uſeful, 

tur not only for defence , but for procuring the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. Society among beavers is a no- 

4 table inſtance of both. As water is the only reſuge 


of that innocent ſpecies againſt an enemy, they 
inſtinctively make their ſettlement on the brink 
of a lake or of a running ſtream. In the latter 
ale, they keep up the water to a proper height 
by a dam - dike, conſtructed with ſo much art as 
to withſtand the greateſt floods: in the former, 
they ſave themſelves the labor of a dam dike, 
becauſe a lake generally keeps at the ſame height. 
Having thus provided for defence, their next care 
s to provide food and habitation. The whole 
ſociety join in erecting the dam. dike; and they 
allo join in erecting houſes. Each houſe has two 
apartments: in the upper there is ſpace for lodging 
rom fix to ten beavers: the under holds their 
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proviſions, which are trees cut down by united 
labor, and divided into ſmall portable parts *. Bees 
are a fimilar inſtance. © Ariſtotle * ſays, that bee; 
“ are the only animals which labor in common, 
& have a houſe in common, eat in common , and 
ec have their offspring in common.” A ſingle 
bee would be ſtill leſs able than a fingle A. 
to build a houſe for itſelf and for its winter - fook, 
The Alpine rat or marmot has no occaſion 19 
ſtore up food for winter, becauſe it lies benumbed 
without motion all the cold months. But theſe 
animals live in tribes; and each tribe digs a babi. 
tation under ground with great art, ſufficiently 
capacious for lodging the whole tribe; covering 
the bottom with withered graſs, which ſome cut, 
and others carry. The wild dogs of Congo and 
Angola hunt in packs, waging perpetual war 
againſt other wild beaſts. They bring to thi 

place of rendezvous whatever is caught in hunt. 
ing; and each receives its ſhare *. The baboons 
are ſocial animals, and avail themſelves of that 
quality in procuring food; witneſs their addreſs 
in robbing an orchard, deſcribed by Kolben in bi 
account of the Cape of Good Hope. Some go 
into the orchard, ſome place themſelves on the 


* See the works of the beaver deſcribed moſt accurate) 
by Buffon „vol. 8. | | 

' Hiſtory of animals, b. 9. c. 40. 

However fierce with reſpect to other animals, yet (> 
ſubmiſſive are theſe dogs to men, as to ſuffer their pre? 
to be taken from them without reſiſtance; 
for their ſlaves what they thus procure. 


Europeans {a't 


B. Il. 
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wall, the reſt form a line on the outſide, and the fruit 
33 thrown from hand to hand till it reach the place 
of rendezvous. Extending the i inquiry to all known 
inimals, we find that the appetite for ſociety is 
with-held from no ſpecies to which it is neceſſary, 
whether for defence or for food. It appears to 
be diſtributed by weight and meaſure, in order 
to accommodate the internal frame of animals to 
their external circumſtances. | 

Society among the more robuſt animals that live 
on graſs would be uſeleſs. Society among beaſts 
of prey would be hurtful ; becauſe fifty lions or 
tigers hunting in company, would have a leſs 
chance for prey , than hunting ſeparately. Crows 
and cranes unite in ſociety while they are hatch- 
ing their young, in order to defend them from 
birds of prey. 

But on ſome animals an appetite for ſociety is 
beſtowed , though in appearance not neceſſary 
either for defence or for food. With regard to 
ſuch, the only final cauſe we can diſcover is the 
pleaſure of living in ſociety. That kind of ſocie- 
ty is found among horſes. Outhier, one of the 
French academicians employed to meaſure a de- 
gree of the meridian toward the north - pole, re- 
ports, that at Torneo all bulky goods are carried 
in boats during ſummer; but in winter, when the 
vers are frozen and the ground covered with 
now, that they uſe ſledges drawn by horſes, 
that when the ſnow melts and the rivers are open, 
the horſes , ſet looſe, rendezvous at a certain part 
of the foreſt „ Where they ſeparate into troops, 
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and occupy different paſture- fields; that when theſe 
field» become bare, they occupy new ground ia 
the ſame order as at firſt; that they retura home in 
troops when the bad weather begins; and that 
every horſe knows its own ſtall. No creature 
ſtands leſs in need of ſociety than a hare, whether 
for food or for defence, Of food, it has plenty 
under its ſeet; and for defence, it is provided both 
with cunning and ſwiſtneſs. Nothing however is 
more common in a moon - light night, than to ſee 
hares ſporting together in the moſt ſocial manner, 
But ſociety for pleaſure only, is an imperfect kind 
of ſociety; and far from being ſo intimate, as 
where it is provided by nature for defence, or for 
procuring food ”. 


p geons muſt be excepted, if their ſociety be not ne. 
ceſſary either for food or habititon, f which | am un. 
certain. Soci-ty among that 'pzcics is extremely intima e; 
and it is obſe vabe, that the place they inh-bit contribu- 
tes to the intim cy. A crazy dove- cot moved the pto. 
priet»r to transfer the inhabi-ants to a nw houſe built 
for them; and to accuſtom them to it, they wer: k pt 1 
fortnight within doo's, with plenty of food. When they ob- 
tained liberty, they flew directly to thei: old houſe ; and ſeeing 
it laid flat, walked round and round, lamenting. They then 
took wing and diſappearei, without once caſting an eye on 
their new habitation. Some brute animals ate ſuſceptible 
of affect on even to thoſe of a diff.r:nt ſpecies. Of the 
aff:Ction a dog has for his maſter , no perſin is ignorant. 
A canary-bid, ſo tam: as to be let out of its cay: , pet 
ched frequent y on another cage in the ſame room ina. 
bited by a I nnet; and the birds became good friends 
The linnet died: tie canary - bird was inconſoluble , and 
forbore ſiaging above a year. It recovered its ſpirits , and 
now Chants as much as ever. 
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With reſpect to the extent of the appetite, no 
ſocial animal, as far as can be diſcovered, has an 
appetite for aſſociating with the whole ſpecies, 
Every ſpecies is divided into many ſmall tribes; 
and theſe tribes have no appetite for aſſociating 
with each other: on the contrary, a ſtray - ſheep 
is thruſt out of the flock, and a ftray- bee muſt 
inſtantly retire, or be ſtung to death. The dogs 
of a family never fail to attack a ſtranger dog, 
bent to deſtroy him, If the ſtranger ſubmit, they 
do him no harm *. Every work of Providence 
contributes to ſome good end: a ſmall tribe is 
ſofficient for mutual defence; and a very large 
tribe would find difficulty in procuring ſubſiſtence. 

How far brute animals are by nature qualified 
for being uſeful members of civil ſociety, or for 
being happy in it, are queſtions that have been 
totally overlooked by writers. And yet, as that 
branch of natural hiſtory is alſo neceſſary to my 
plan, I muſt proceed; though I have nothing to 
lay before the reader but a {gw ſcattered obſer- 
vations, which occurred when I had no view of 
turning them to account. I begin with the in- 
ſiinttive conduct of animals, in providing againſt 
danger.* When a flock of ſheep in the ſtate of 
nature goes to reſt, ſentinels are appointed ; who, 
on appearance of an enemy, ſtamp with the foot, 


* Columella , treating of goats, obſerves that it is better 
to purchaſe an entire flock, than goats out of different flocks, 
that they may not divide into different parties, but feed 
cordially together. 


. . Houp! loudly and diſtinctly. That moment they 
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and make a hiſſing ſound; upon which all take che 
the alarm: if no enemy appear, they watch their MW pla 
time, return to the flock,” and ſend out others in yo 
their ſtead. ln flocks that have an extenſive range an 
in hilly countries , the ſame diſcipline obtains even ele 
after domeſtication. 'Though monkeys ſleep upon if 
trees, yet a ſentinel is always appointed; who rel 
muſt not ſleep under pain of being torn to pieces, ou 
They preſerve the ſame diſcipline when they rob ho 
an orchard: a ſentinel on a high tree is watchful W3 
to announce the very firſt appearance of an eneny, on 


M. Buffon, talking of a ſort of monkey, which he 
terms Malbrouch, ſays, that they are fond of fruit aud 
of ſugar-canes; and that while they are loading them. 
ſelves, one is placed ſentinel on a tree, who, 
upon the approach of a man, cries, Houp ! Houp! 


throw away the ſugar - canes that they hold ein 
their left-hand, and run off upon that hand with 
their two feet. When marmots are at work in the 
field, one 1s 42 to watch on a high rock; 
which advertiſes them by a loud whiſtle, when 
it ſees a man, an eagle, or a dog. Among bes- 
vers, notice is given of the approach of an enemy, 
by laſhing the water with the tail, which is heard 
in every habitation. Seals always ſleep on the 
beach; and, to prevent ſurpriſe, ſentinels are pls 
ced round at a conſiderable diſtance from the main 
body. Wild elephants, who always travel in 
company , are leſs on their guard in places unfre- 
quented : but, when they invade cultivated fields, 
they march in order, the eldeſt in the front, and 
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ke the next in age cloſing the rear. The weak are 
ir placed in the centre, and the females carry their 
in young on their trunks. They attack in a body; 


ge and, upon a repulſe, retire in a body. Tame 
n elephants retain ſo much of their original nature, that 
In if one, upon being wounded, turn its back, the 
0 reſt inſtantly follow. Bell of Antimony, in his 
s, journey through Siberia to Pekin , mentions wild 
þ horſes that live in ſociety, and are peculiarly 
I watchful againſt danger. One is always ſtationed 
, on an eminence, to give notice of an approach- 
e ing enemy; and, upon notice given, they all fly. 
d Martin, in his deſcription of the iſland St. Kilda, 
„ reports that the Solan geeſe have always ſome of 
their number keeping centry in the night. If a 
{ centry hear a noiſe, it cries ſoftly, grog, grog, 


7 at which the flock move not. But, if the centry 
1 ſe or hear the fowler approaching, it cries quick- 
1 ly, bir, bir, upon which the whole flock take 
e wing Next in order is the government of a tribe, 

and the conduct of its members to each other. It 


1 is not unlikely, that ſociety among ſome animals, 
. and their mutual affection, may be fo entire as 
n to prevent all diſcord among them; which ſeems 
to be the caſe of beavers. Such a ſociety, if there 


be ſuch, requires no government, nor any laws. 
A flock of ſheep occupies the ſame ſpot every 


night, and each hath its own reſting - place. The f 
l lame is obſervable in horned cattle when folded. - 
And as we find not that any one ever attempts 2 
, to diſlodge another, it 1s probable that ſuch re. 1 


l ſtraint makes a branch of their nature. But ſociety 
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among brute - animals is not always fo perſed. 
Perverſe inclinations, tending to diſturb ſociety, 
are viſible among ſome brute animals, as well 
as among rational men, It is not uncommon ſor 
a rook to pilfer ſticks from another's neſt; and the 
pilferer's neſt is demoliſhed by the ber 7alionis, 
Herons have the ſame fort of government with 
rooks in preſerving their neſts. They are ſingular 
in one particular that there is no ſociety among them 
but in hatching their young. They live togethet 
during that time, and do not ſeparate till their young 
can provide for themſelves. Perverſe inclinations 
require government , and government requires 
laws. As in the caſes now mentioned, the whole 
ſociety join in inflicting the puniſhment , govern- 
ment among rooks and herons appears to be te- 
publican. Apes, on the contrary , are under mo- 
narchical government. Apes in Siam go in troops, 
each under a leader, who preſerves ſtrict diſct 
pline. A female, carnally inclined, retired from 
the troop, and was followed by a male. They 
eſcaped from the leader, who purſued them; but 
the female was brought back, and, in preſence 
of the whole troop, received fifty blows on the 
cheek, as a chaſtiſement for its incontinence“ 
But probably there are not many inſtances among 
brutes, of government approaching ſo near to 
that of men. Government among horned cattle, 
appears to have no other end but to preſerve 
order. Their government is monarchical ; and 
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the election is founded upon perſonal valor, the 
moſt ſolid of all qualifications in ſuch a fociety. 
The bull who aſpires to be lord of the herd muſt 
fight his way to preferment; and, after all his 
rivals are beat off the field, the herd tamely ſub- 
mit. At the ſame time, he is not ſecured in the 
throne for life, but muſt again enter the liſts 
with any bull that ventures to challenge him. 
The ſame fpirit 1s obſervable among oxen, in a 
lower degree. The maſter- ox leads the reſt into 
the ſtable, or into the fold, and becomes uaruly 
if he be not led firſt out: nay, he muſt be firſt 
yoked in the plough or waggon. Sheep are not 
employed in work; but, in every other reſpec, 
the ſame economy obtains among them. Where 
the rams happen to be few in proportion to the 
other ſheep, they ſometimes divide the flock 
among them , inſtead of fighting for precedence. 
Five or ſix ſcore of ſheep, two of them rams, 
were purchaſed a few years ago by the author of 
this work. The two rams divided the flock be- 
tween them. The two flocks paſtured in com- 
mon; being ſhut up in one incloſure: but they 
bad different ſpots for reſt during night; nor was 
it known that. a ſheep ever deſerted its party, or 
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7 even changed its reſting - place. In the two ſpe- 
0 cies laſt mentioned, 1 find not that there is any 
notion of puniſhment ; nor does it appear to be 
e neceſſary: the leader pretends to nothing but pre- 
d cedence, which is never diſputed. Every ſpecies 


of animals have a few notes by which the indivi- 
duals communicate their deſires and wants to each 
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other. If a cow or a calf give the voice of diftre; 
every beaſt of the kind runs to give help. "F 
ſtranger utter the voice of defiance, many advance 
for battle. If he yield , he obtains a certain rank 
in the herd. If a colony of rooks be ſuffered u 
make a ſettlement in a grove of trees, it is difficu! 
to diſlodge them. But, if once diſlodged, they 
never return, at leaſt for many years; and ye! 
numbers muſt have been procreated after baniſhmen 


How is this otherwiſe to be accounted for, but 25 
that rooks have ſome faculty of conveying inſtrudion natu 
to their young ? appt 
In ſome animals , love of liberty i is the ruling WW ure 
paſſion: ſome are eaſily trained, and ſubmit readily * 
without oppoſition. Examples of the latter e i. 
common: of the former take the following inſtance, oba 
A brood of ſtonechatters taken from the neſt were aft 
incloſed in a cage. The door was left open fee 
give admiſſion to the mother, and then was ſu WW 4.; 
upon her. After many attempts, finding it impo dei 
ſible to get free, ſhe firſt put her young to death, eat 
and then daſhed out her own brains on the ſide of IN, 
the cage. I bluſh to preſent theſe imperſed hints by 
the fruit of caſual obſervation , not of intentional tar 
inquiry: but I am fond to blow the trumpet, n ©; 
order to raiſe curioſity in others: if the ſubjed be WW bay 
proſecuted by men of taſte and inquiry, many final BM unit 
cauſes, I am perſuaded, will be diſcovered, tendins Wi con 
more and more to diſplay the wiſdom and goodnels pp 
of Providence. But what at preſent I have chietly WW he | 
in view, is to obſerve , that government amo" Bl oce 
brute animals , however ſimple , appears to be abo 
perfect \ 
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ref; perlect in its kind; and adapted with great propriety 


Il; to their nature. Factions in the ſtate are unknown: 
nc: WY no enmity between individuals, no treachery , no 
ank deceit , nor any other of thoſe horrid vices that 
% torment the human race. In a word, they appear 
cut to be perfectly well qualified for that kind of ſociety 
bey WW to which they are prompted by their nature, as 
well fitted for being happy in it. 

Storing up the foregoing obſervations till ne 
be occaſion for them , we proceed to the ſocial 
nature of man. That men are endued with an 
appetite for ſociety, will be vouched by the con- 
curring teſtimony of all men, each vouching for 
himſelf. There is accordingly no inſtance of people 
living in a ſolitary ſtate, where the appetite is not 
obſtructed by ſome potent obſtacle. The inhabitants 
of that part of New Holland which Dampier ſaw, 
Ive in ſociety, though leſs advanced above brutes 
than any other known ſavages ; and ſo intimate is 
their ſociety , that they gather their food and 
eat in Common. The inhabitants of the Canary 
Ilands lived in the ſame manner, when” firſt ſeen 
by Europeans, which was in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; and the ſavages mentioned by Condamine, 
drawn by a Jeſuit from the woods to ſettle on the 
banks of the Oroonoko , muſt originally have been 
united in ſome kind of ſociety, as they had a 
common language, In a word . that man hath an 
appetite for food, is not more certain, than that 
be hath an appetite for ſociety. And here I have 
occaſion to apply one of the obſervations made 
above, Abſtracting altogether from the pleaſure 
Vol. II. K 
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we have in ſociety, ſimilar to what we have in 
eating, evident it is, that to no animal is ſociety 
more neceſſary than to man, whether for food ot 
for defence. In ſociety, he is chief of the terreſtriil 
creation; in a ſolitary ſtate, the moſt helpleſs and 
ſorlorn. Thus, the firſt queſtion ſuggeſted above, 
viz. To what end was a ſocial appetite beſtowed 
on man, has received an anſwer, which I flatter 
myſelf will be ſatisfactory. 

The next queſtion is, Whether the appetit 
embrace the whole ſpecies, or be limited, as amony 
other animals, to a ſociety of moderate extent 
That the appetite is limited, will be evident from 
hiſtory. Men , as far back as they can be traced, 
have been divided into ſmall tribes or ſocietic, 
Moſt of theſe, it is true, have in later times been 
united into large ſtates : ſuch revolutions, however 
have been brought about, not by an appetite far 
a more extenſive ſociety, but by conqueſt , or by 
the junction of ſmall tribes for defence againſt the 
more powerful, A ſociety may indeed be to ſmal 
for complete gratification of the appetite; and the 
appetite thus cramped welcomes every perſon iato 
the ſociety till it have ſufficient ſcope : the Romans, 
a diminutive tribe originally, were fond to alfociats 
even with their enemies after a victory. But, 02 
the other hand, a ſoctety may be too large for 
perſect gratification. An extenſive empire is an 
object too bulky; national affection is too much 
diffuſed; and the mind is not at eaſe till it find a 
more bd ſociety , correſponding to the 
moderation of its appetite, Hence the numerous 
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orders, aſſociations , ſraternities, and diviſions, 
that ſpring up 1n every great ſtate, The ever-during 
Blues and Greens in the Roman empire , and 
Guelphs and Gibelines in Italy, could not have 
long ſubſiſted after the cauſe of their enemity was 
at an end, but for a tendency in the members of a 
great ſtate to contract their ſocial connexions . 
Initiations among the ancients were probably owing 
tothe ſame caule; as alſo aſſociations of artiſans among 
the moderns, pretending myſtery and ſecrecy, and 
excluding all ſtrangers. Of ſuch aſſociations or bro- 
therhoods , the free- maſons excepted , there is 
ſcarce now a veſtige remaining. 

We find now, after an accurate ſcrutiny , that 
the focial appetite in man comprehends not the 
whole ſpecies, but a part only; and commonly a 
{mall part, preciſely as among other animals. Here 
another final cauſe ſtarts up , no leſs remarkable 
than that explained above. An appetite to allociate 
with the whole ſpecies, would form ſtates ſo un- 
wieldy by numbers, as to be incapable of any 
government. Our appetite is wiſely, confined within 
ſuch limits, as to form Rates of moderate extent, 
which of all are the beſt fitted for good government : 
and, as we ſhall ſee afterward, are alio the beſt 
fitted for improving the human powers, and for 
nvigorating every manly virtue. Hence an in- 
ſtructive leſſon, That a great empire is ill ſuited 


'* The never ceaſing factions in Britain proceed, no: from 
a ſociety too much extended, but f om love «of power or of 
wealth, to reſtrain which there is no ſulfisient authority in a 
free government. 
K 2 
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to human nature; and that a great conquerot 
is, in more reſpects than one, an enemy to 
mankind, 

The limiting our ſocial appetite within moderate 
bounds, ſuggeſts another final cauſe. An appetite 
to aſſociate with the whole ſpecies, would colled 
into one ſociety all who are not ſeparated from each 
other by wide ſeas and inacceſſible mountains: and 
conſequently would diſtribute mankind into a very 
few ſocieties, conſiſting of ſuch multitudes as to 
reduce national affection to a mere ſhadow. Nature 
hath wiſely limited the appetite in proportion to 
our meatal capacity. Our relations, our friends, 
and our other connexions, open an extenſive fiell 
for the exerciſe of affection : nay, our country in 
general, if not too extenſive, would alone be 
ſufficient to engroſs our affection. But that 
beautiful ſpeculation falls more properly under 
the principles of morality : and there it ſhall not 
be overlooked. 

What comes next in order, is to examine how 
we ſtand affected to thoſe who are not of our tribe 
or ſociety. I pave the way to this examination, 
by taking up man naked at his entrance into life 
An; infant at firſt has no feeling but bodily pain; 
and it is familiarized with its nurſe „its parents, 
and perhaps with others, before it is ſuſceptible 
of any paſſion All weak animals are endowed 
with a principle of fear, which prompts them to 
ſhun danger; and fear, the firſt paſſion diſcovered 
in an infant, 1s raiſed by every new face; the 


infant ſhrinks and hides itſelf in the boſom of its 


* 
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nurſe **, **. Thus every ſtranger is an object of 
ſear to an infant, and conſequently of averſion, 
which is generated by fear. Fear leſſens gradually 
as our circle of acquaintance enlarges, eſpecially in 
thoſe who rely on bodily ſtrength. Nothing tends 
more effectually to diſſipate fear, than conſciouſneſs 
ol ſecurity in the ſocial ſtate: in ſolitude, no animal 
is more timid than man; in ſociety, none more 
bold. But remark, that averſion may ſubſiſt aſter 
ſear is gone: it is propagated from people to their 
children through an endleſs ſucceſſion; and is in- 
ſectious like a diſeaſe. Thus enmity is kept up 
between tribes, without any particular cauſe. A 


able to hurt us; is the object of our ſtrongeſt 
zerſion: averſion leſſens in proportion to diſtance; 
and terminates in abſolute indifference with reſpect 
to very diſtant tribes. 

One would naturally imagine , that , after fear 
has vaniſhed , averſion to ſtrangers cannot long 
ow ſubſiſt. But it is ſupported by a principle that we 
ibe ae not at liberty to deny, becauſe it frequently 
n, i breaks forth even in childhood, without any pro- 
ile. vocation ; and that is a principle of malevolence, 
in; diſtributed indeed in very unequal portions. Obſerve 
ts, ¶ the harſh uſage that tame birds receive from children 
ble ¶ without any apparent cauſe; the neck twiſted about, 


to In this reſpect, the human race differs widely frem that 
e © dogs: a puppy, the firſt time it ſees a man, runs to him, 
he ks his hand, and plays about h's feet. p 
is * Elements of Criticiſm, Vol. ii. p. 96. 
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neighbouring tribe, conſtantly in our ſight, and 
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feathers plucked off, the eye thruſt out with 
bodkin; a baby thrown ont at a window, or torn 


in pieces. There is nothing more common, than 


flat tones that cover the parapets of a bridge thrown 
down, the head of a young tree cut off, or an old 
tree barked. This odious principle is carefully 
diſguiſed after the firſt dawn of reaſon; and i; 
indu'ged only againſt enemies, becauſe there it 
appears innocent. I am utterly at a loſs to account 
for the following fact, but from the principle now 
mentioned. The Count de Lanzun was ſhut up by 
Louis XIV. in the caſtle of Pignerol, and wa 
confined there from the year 1672 to the year 1681, 
deprived of every comfort of life, and even of 
paper, pen, and ink. At a diſtance from every 
friend and relation; without light, except a glin- 
mering through a lit in the roof; without books, 
occupation , or exerciſe ; a prey to 'hope deferred, 
and conſtant horror; he, to avoid inſanity , had 
Tecourſe to a 'tame ſpider. The ſpider received 
flies from his hand with ſeeming gratitude, carried 
on his web with alacrity., and engaged 'the whole 
attention of the priſoner. This moſt innocent ol 
all amuſements was diſcovered by the jailor, who, 
in the 'wantotineſs of power, deſtroyed the ſpider 
and its work. The Count deſcribed his agony to 
be little inferior to that of à fond mother at the 
foſs of a darling child. Cuſtom may render a perſon 
inſenſible to ſcenes of miſery; but cannot provoke 
cruelty without a motive. A jailor differs only fron 
other men, in freedom to indulge malignity again 
his priſoners without fear of retaliation. 
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As I neither hope nor wiſh, that. the nature of 
man, as above delineated , be taken upon my 
authority, I propoſe to veriſy it by clear and 
ſubſtantial facts. But , to avoid the multiplying 
inſtances unneceſſarily , I ſhall confine myſelt to 
ſuch as concern the averſion that neighbouring 
tribes have to each other; taking at for granted, 
that private affection, and love to our country, are 
what no perſon doubts of. I begin with examples 
of rude nations, where nature is left to itſelf, 
without culture. The jnhabitapts of Greenland, 
goodnatured and inoffenſive, have not even words 
for expreſſing anger or envy: ſtealing from one 
another is abhorred; and a young woman, guilty 
of that crime, has no chance for a huſband. - At 
the ſame time, they are faithleſs and cruel to thoſe 
who come among them: they conſider the reſt of 
mankind as a different race, with whom they reject 
all ſociety. The morality of the inhabitants of New 
Zealand is not more refined. Writers differ about 
the inhabitants of the Marun or Ladrane iſlands: 
Magellan, and other voyagers, ſay, that they are 
addicted to thieving; and their teſtimony occaſioned 
theſe iſlands to be called Ladrones. Pere le Gobien, 
on the contrary, ſays, that, far from being addicted 
to thieving, they leave every thing open, having 
no diſtruſt one of another. Theſe accounts differ 
in appearance, not in reality. Magellan was a 
ſtranger; and he talks only of their ſtealing ſrom 
bim and from his companions. Father Gobien 
lived long among them, and talks of their fidelity 
to each other. Plan Carpin, who viſited Tartary - 
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In the year 1246, obſerves of the Tartars, that, 
though full of veracity to their neighbours, they 
thought themſelves not bound to ſpeak truth to 
ſtrangers. The Greeks anciently were held to be 
pirates: but not properly; for they committed 
depredations upon ſtrangers only. Czfar, ſpeaking 
of the Germans, ſays, Latrocinia nullam habent 
inſamiam qu extra fines cujuſque civitatis fiunt *," 
This was preciſely the caſe of our highlanders, til 
they were brought under due ſubjection aſter the 
rebellion 1745. Bougainville obſerves , that the 
inhabitants of Otaheite, named by the Engliſh King 
George's Iſland. made no difficulty of ſtealing from 
his people; and. yet never ſteal from one another, 
having neither locks nor bars in their hquſes. The 
people of 'Benin in Negroland are good natured, 
gentle, and civilized; and fo generous, that if they 
receive a preſent, they are not at eaſe till they 
return it double. They have unbounded confidence 
in their own people; but are jealous of ſtrangers, 
though they politely kide their jealouſy. The dif. 
ferent tribes of Negroes, ſpeaking each a different 
language , have a rooted averſion at each other. 
This averſion is carried along with them to Jamaica; 
and they will rather ſuffer death from the Engliſh, 
than join with thoſe of a different tribe in a plot 
for liberty. Ruſſian peaſants think it a greater fin 
to eat meat in Lent, than to murder one of another 


They hold it not infamous to rob without the bounds 
of their canton. 


Lib. 6. c. 23. de bello Gallico. 
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country. Among the Koriacs, bordering on Kam- 
ſbatka murder within the tribe is ſeverely puniſhed: 
but to murder a ſtranger is not minded. While 
Rome continued a ſmall ſtate, neighbour and enemy 
were exprefled by the ſame word. In England 
of old, a foreigner was not admitted to be a 
witneſs. Hence it 1s, that in ancient hiſtory, we 
read of wars without intermiſſion among ſmall ſtates 
in cloſe neighbourhood. It was fo in Greece ; it 
was ſo in Italy during the infancy of the Roman 
republic ; it was ſo in Gaul, when Czfar com- 
menced hoſtilities againſt that country **; and it 
was fo all the world over. Many iſlands in the 
South Sea , and in other remote parts, have been 
diſcovered by Europeans; who commonly found 
the natives with arms in their hands, reſolute to 
prevent the ſtrangers from landing. Orellana , 
leutenant to Gonzales Piſarro, was the firſt European 
who ſailed down the river Amazon to the fea.” In 
bis paſſage , he was continually aſſaulted by the 
natives with arrows from the banks of the river: 

and ſome even ventured to attack him in their 
canoes, 

Nor does ſuch averſion wear away even amang 
poliſhed people. An ingenious writer remarks, 
that almoſt every nation hate their neighbours , 
without knowing why. I once heard a Frenchman 
lwear, ſays that writer, that he hated the Eogliſh, 


* Hoſtis. Lib. 6. c. 15. de bello Gallico. 
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parce qu'ils verſent du beurre fondu ſur leur veau roti" ea if 
The populace of Portugal have to this day ani 
uncommon averſion to ſtrangers : even thoſe of Mare 1 
Liſbon , though a trading town frequented by many part © 
different nations, muſt not be excepted. Travelles Whe « 
report, that the people of the duchy of Milan, Wema 
remarkable for good · nature, are the only Italian tbe ( 
who are not hated by their neighbours. The Wor © 
Piedmonteſe and Genoeſe have an averſion to each He E 
other, and agree only in their autipathy to the {Miorei; 
Tuſcans. The Tuſcans diſlike the Venetians ; auen 
the Romans abound not with good - will to the 
Tuſcans, Venetians, or Neapolitans. Very differen but a 
is tbe cafe with reſpect to diſtant nations: inſtead e 
of being / objects of averſion, their manners, cuſtons, iſto ea 
and ſingularities, amuſe us greatly. 
Iafants: differ from each other in averſion u fat 
ſtrangers; ſome being extremely ſhy, other leſs ſo; Nou 
and the like difference is obſervable in whole tribe: Neven 
The people of Milan cannot have any averſion u ibeir 
their neighbours, when they are ſuch ſavorites d 
all around them. The inhabitants of ſome South 
"* * Becauſe they pour melted butter upon their 10a 0 
Aalen | 
00 inte 
2 Yoltaire, (Univerſal Hiſtory, ch. 40.) obſerving, right!, £ ne | 
that jeufcufy among petty princes is productive of more fer 
crimes han among great monarchs, gives a very unſatisfactory Wh fin 
reaſon, That having little force, they muſt emp'oy fraud, ani 
* poiſon, and other ſecret crimes; ” not adverting , 0. 
power may he equally diſtributed among ſmall princes as ve" . Th 
as among great. It is antipathy that inſtigates ſuch crimes, . 
which is always th: moſt violent among the near:l 
neighbours. | 
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a iſlands , mentioned above, appear to have 


are inſtance, and has ſcarce a parallel in any other 
dart of the globe. It holds alſo true, that nations 
he moſt remarkable for patriotiſm, are equally 
emarkable for averſion to ſtrangers. The Jews, 
he Greeks, the Romans, were equally. remarkable 
or both. Patriotiſm, a vigorous principle among 
he Engliſh, makes them extremely averſe to naturalize 
dreigners. The inhabitants of New Zealand, both 
men and women, appear to be of a mild and gentle 
liſpofition : they treat one another with affection: 
but are implacable to their enemies, and never 


0 eat the fleſh of their enemies. 

To a perſon of humanity, the ſcene here exhibited 
5 far from being agreeable. Man, it may be 
thought, is of all animals the moſt barbarous ; for 
even animals of prey are innoxious with reſpect to 
their own kind **, Averſion to ſtrangers makes a 


"* Preliminary Diſcourſe. 


7 Denique cætera animantia in ſuo genere probe degunt: 
 ongregari videmus, & ſtate contra diſſimilia: leonum feritas 
"inter ſe non dimicat: ſerpentum morſus non petit ſerpentes; 
"ne maris quidem belluæ ac piſces, niſi in diverſa genera, 
i ſæyjunt. At, Hercule, homini plurima ex homine ſunt mala * 
Pliny, lib. 7. Prowmium. (In English thus: For other 
"animals live at peace with thoſe of their ſpecies. They gather 
"themſelves in troops, and unite againſt the common enemy. 
„Te ferocious lion fights not againſt his ſpecies : the poiſonous 
ſerpent i is harmleſs to his kind: the monſters of the ſea prey 
* but on thoC2 Aſhes that differ from them in nature: man 
"lone of animals is foe to man!) 
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ittle or no averſion to ſtrangers. But that is a 


ve quarter. It is even cuſtomary among them 
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branch of our nature: it exiſts among individu 
in private life: it flames high between neighbouring 
tribes ; and is viſible even in infancy. Can loc 
perverſity of diſpoſition promote any good end! 
This queſtion, which pierces deep into human 
nature, is reſerved to cloſe the preſent ſketch. 

From the foregoing deduction , univerſal bene. 
volence, inculcated by ſeveral writers as a mon 
duty, is diſcovered to have no foundation in the 
nature of man. Our appetite for ſociety is limited, 
and our duty muſt be limited in proportion. Bu 
of this more directly when the principles of moraliy 
are taken under conſideration. | 

We are taught by the great Newton, that 2. 
traction and repulſion in matter, are, by alteration 
of circumſtances , converted one into the other. 
This holds alfo in affection and averſion , which 
may be termed , not improperly , mental attraclin 
and repulſion. Two nations, originally ſtrangers to 
each other, may, by commerce. or other favorable 
circumſtance, become ſo well acquainted , as to 
change from averſion to affection. The oppoſite 
manners of a capital and of a country - town, afford 
a good illuſtration. In the latter, people, occupied 
with their domeſtic concerns, are in a manner 
ſtrangers to each other: a degree of averſion prevail, 
which gives birth to envy and detraction. In the 
former, a court and public amuſements , promote 
general; acquaintance: repulſion yields to attractio!, 
and people become fond to aſſociate with the! 
equals. The union of two tribes into one, is another 
circumſtance that converts repulſion into attraction. 
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nah Puch converſion , however, is far from being 
in; WhoRantaneous ; witneſs the different ſmall Rates of 
ich pain, which were not united in affection for many 
vears after they were united under one monarch ; 
and this was alſo the caſe of the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, In ſome circumſtances the 
onverſion is inſtantaneous ; as where a ſtranger 


becomes an object of pity or of gratitude. Many 
be Wow [perſons in Britain contributed cheerfully for 
d, Mnaiotaining ſome French ſeamen , made priſoners 


at the commencement of the late war. It is no 
leſs inſtantaneous , when ſtrangers , relying on our 
humanity , truſt themſelves in our hands. Among 
the ancients , it was hoſpitality to ſtrangers only, 
that produced mutual affection and gratitude : 
Glaucus and Diomede were of different countries. 
Hoſpitality to ſtrangers is a pregnant ſymptom of 
improving manners. Cæſar, ſpeaking of the Ger- 
mans **, ſays, © Hoſpites violare, fas non putant: 
* qui, quaque de cauſa, ad eos venerint, ab injuria 
* prohibent , ſanctoſque habent, ns omnium domus 
* patent, victuſque communicatur *'.” The ancient 
Spaniards were fond of war, and cruel to their 
enemies; but in peace, they paſſed their time in 
inging and dancing, and were remarkably hoſpitable 
to the ſtrangers who came among them. It ſhows 


Lib. 6. c. 23. de bello Gallico. 
1 They hold it ſacrilege to injure a ſtranger. They 
Protect from outrage, and venerate thoſe who ccme among 
A them : their houſes are open to them , and they are 
Ill welcome to their tables. 
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great refinement in the Cejtz , that the killing: 
ſtranger was capital, when the killing a citizn 
was baniſhment only **. The Circaſſians, deſcribed 
by Bell of Antimony as barbarians, are hoſpitable 
If even an enemy put himſelf under the protection 
of any of them, he is ſecure. The Swedes and 
Goths were eminently hoſpitable to ſtrangers; u 
indeed were all the northern nations of Europe“ 
The negroes of Fouli are celebrated by travellen 
for the ſame quality. The native Brazilians ae 
fingularly hoſpitable : a ſtranger no ſooner arrive 
among them, than he is ſurrounded by women, 
who waſh his feet, and fet before him to eat the 
beſt things they have: if hie have occaſion to 90 
more_than once to the ſame village , the perſon 
whoſe gueſt he was, takes it much amiſs if he think 
of changing his lodging. 

There are cauſes that for a time fufpend enmity 
between neighbouring ſtates, The ſmall ſtates dl 
Greece, among whom war never ceaſed, ſrequent!y 
ſmothered their enmity to join againſt the formidable 
monarch of Perſia, There are alſo cauſes that 
ſuſpend for a time all animoſity between faction 
in the ſame ſtate. The factions in Britain about 
power and pre- eminence, not a little diſagreeable 
during peace, are laid afleep during a foreign war. 

On the other hand, attraction is converted into 
repulſion by various cauſes. One is, the ſplitting 
a great monarchy into many ſmall ſtates ;' of which 
the Aſſyrian , the Perſian, the Roman, and tht 


Nicolaus Damaſcenus. . Saxo Grammaticus, C. anti 
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Saracen empires, are inſtances. The amor patriæ, 
faint in an extenſive monarchy , readily yields to 
averſion , operating between two neighbouring 
ſtates, leſs extenſive. This is obſervable between 
neighbouring colonies, even of the fame nation : 
the Engliſh colonies in North America, though they 
retain ſome affection for their mother - country, 
have contracted an averſion to each other. And 
happy for them is ſuch averſion, if it prevent their 
uniting in order to acquire independence: wars 
without end would be the inevitable conſequence, 
25 among ſmall ſtates in clofe neighbourhood. 
Hitherto the road has been ſmooth , without 
obltruction. But we have not yet finiſhed our 
journey ; and the remaining queſtions , whether 
men be qualified by their nature for being uſeful 
members of civil ſociety, and whether they be fitted 
for being happy in it, will, I ſuſpect, lead into 
a road neither ſmooth nor free from obſtruction. 
The focial branch of human nature would be 
wofully imperfet , if man had an appetite for 
bciety without being qualified for that ſtate: the 
appetite, inſtead of tending to a good end, would 
out be his bane. And yet, whether he be or be not 
ble BW Qualified for ſociety, ſeems doubtful. On the one 
hand, there are facts, many and various, from 
n'0 Wi vhich it is natural to conclude, that man is qualified 
ing by nature ſor being an uſeful member of a ſocial 
ich tate, and for being happy in it. 1 inſtance, firſt, 
the WW everal correſponding principles or propenſities, that 
cannot be exerted nor gratified but in ſociety, viz. 
ot. WW de propenſities of veracity, and of relying on human 
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teſtimony ; appetite for knowledge, and deſire tg 
communicate knowledge ; anxiety to be pitied in 
diſtreſs, and ſympathy with the diſtreſſed : appetite 
for praiſe, and inclination to praiſe the deſerving *' 
Such correſponding propenſities not only qualify 
men for the ſocial ſtate as far as their influence 
reaches, but attract them ſweetly into ſociety for 
the ſake of gratification, and make them happy in 
it. But this is not all, nor indeed the greater part, 
Do not benevolence , compaſſion , magnanimity, 
heroiſm, and the whole train of ſocial affections, 
demonſtrate our fitneſs for ſociety, and our happineſs 
init? And juſtice, above all other virtues, promotes 
peace and concord in that ſtate. Nor ought the 
faculty of ſpeech to be overlooked , which in an 
eminent degree qualifies man for ſociety, and 15.4 
plentiful ſource of enjoyment in it. 

I have reſerved one other particular to be the 
concluding ſcene ; being a ſtriking inſtance of pro- 
vidential care to fit men for ſociety. In reading a 
play, or in ſeeing it acted, a young man of taſte 
is at no loſs to judge of ſcenes he never was 
engaged in, or of pallions he never felt. What 1s 
it that directs his judgment? Men are apt to judge 
of others by what they have experienced in them- 
ſelves: but here, by the ſuppoſition , there has 
been no antecedent experience. The fact is ſo 
familiar, that no one thinks of accounting for it. 


* Appetite for praiſe is inherent even in ſavages : witneſs 
thoſe of North America, who upon that account are fond of 
dreſs. I mean the men; for the women are ſuch miſerable 
ſlaves as to have no ſpuit for ornament. 


As 


11 X. 1. 


o As young perſons, without inſtruction or experience, 
in WY can judge with tolerable accuracy of the conduct of 
i men, of theit various paſſions, of the difference of 
„character, apd of the efficacy of motives ; the 
ify principle by which they judge. muſt be internal: 
ce nature muſt be their guide, or, in other words, 
or an internal ſenſe. Nor 1s this ſenſe confined to ſo 
in WY low a purpoſe as ctiticiſm it is a ſenſe indiſpenſable 
rt in the conduct of life, , Every perſon is connected 
with, many others „by various ties: if inſtruction 
and experienge were neceſſary to regulate theic 
conduct, what would become of them in the interim ? 
Their ignorance. would betray them into endleſs 
inconveniencies. This ſenſe bas man for its object, 
not this or that man : by it we perceive What is 
common to all, not what diſtinguiſhes one individual 
rom another. We bave an intuitive convictions 
not only that all men bave paſſions and appetites 
which direct their actions, but that each paſſion 
and appetite produceth uniformly effects proper to 
nell. This natural knowledge is only our guide 

till we learn by experience to enter more e 
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is into particular characters. Of theſe we acquire 
ge knowledge from looks , geſtures , ſpeech , and 
v- behaviour, which difcoyer to us what paſſes in- 
45 ternally. Thea it is, and no ſooner , that Wwe are 


ſo ally qualified to act a proper part in ſociety. 
t. Yonderful is the frame of man, both external and 
internal ! e f 


* On the other hand, there are facts; not fewer ig 
le number , nor leſs various, from which it is equally 
natural to conclude , that man is ill qualified for 

Vol. II. | | L 
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1746 
Tociety , and that there is little happineſs in it 
What can be more averſe to concord in ſociety 
than diſſocial paſſions ? and yet theſe prevail among 
men; among whom there is no end to enxy, 
malice, revenge, treachery, deceit, avarice, am- 
bition, &c. &c. We meet every Where perſons bent 
on the deſtruction of others, evincing that man hz 
no enemies more formidable that of his own kind 
and of his own tribe. Ate not diſcord and feud; 
the chief articles in the“ hiſtory of every ſtue, 
actions violently bent àgainſt each other; and 
frequently breaking out into civil wars? Appia's 
biſtory of the civil wars of Rome exhibits a honid 
ſcene of maſſacres, proſcriptions, and forfeitures; 
the leaders facrificing their Armen friends, for 
Hberty*to fuck the blood of their chemies; as il to 
ſheck human Blood were the ruling paſſion of man 
But tze Romans Were far fröm being ſingular: 
the polite Greeks : * commonly"T6' characterized, 
were till more brutal and bay. T he following 
Aaſſage i is copied from à celebrated” author I «Not 
to mention Dionyſus the elder, who is computed 
to have butchered'in cold" blood above 10,003 of 
his fellow. citizens; not Apathotles, Nabis, and 
* others, ſtill more bloody thin he; the tranſactions 
A even in free gov -ernments were extremely violent 
< and deſtructive. At Athens, the thirty tyrants, 
and the nobles ; in a twelvemönth, | murdered 
« without trial, about 1200, of the people, and 
1 baniſhed above the, balf of the citizens that 


* IA ret. | 4 4 6 21% * 


* Hume's Eſſays, Vol. ii. 4 171 13! 
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it © remained. In Argos, near the ſame time, the 
iety Wl © people killed 1200 of the nobles, and afterward 
ons Wl © their own demagogues, becauſe they had refuſed 
vy, c to carry their proſecutions farther. The people 
am- © alſo in Corcyra killed 1500 of the nobles, and 
nt Wl © baniſhed 1000. Theſe numbers will appear the 
has Wi © more ſurpriſing, if we .confider the extreme 
« ſmallneſs of thoſe ſtates. But all ancient hiſtory 
« is full of ſuch inſtances.” Upon a revolution in 
the Saracen empire, anno 750, whete the Ommiyan 
family was expelled by that of the Ambaſſians, 
Abdolah, chief of the latter, publiſhed an act of obli- 
vion to the former, on condition of their taking an 
oath of allegiance to him. The Ommiyans, embracing 
the condition, were in appearance cordially received. 
But, in preparing to take the oath , they were 
knocked down, every one of them, by the Emperor's 
guards. And fully to glut the monſter's cruelty, 
theſe princes, ſtill alive, were laid cloſe together, 
and covered with boards and carpets; upon which 
Abdolah feaſted his officers, “in order,” ſaid he, 
* that we may be exhilarated with the dying groans 
"of the Ommiyans.” During the vigor of the 
ſeudal ſyſtem, when every gentleman was a ſoldier, 


as juſtice was no defence againſt power, nor humanity 
Of 2zainſt bloody reſentment. Stormy pafſions raged 
ts, every where with unrelenting fury ; every place 


ed Bi was a chaos of confuſion and diſtreſs. No man was 
nd ſecure but in his caſtle; and to venture abroad, 
dat unleſs well armed and well attended, would have 

been an act of high temerity. So little intercourſe 


Was there among the French in the tenth century, 
L 2 
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that an abbot of Clugui „invited by the Count of 
Paris to bring ſome monks to the abbey of St Maur, 
near that city, excuſed himſelf for declining x 
journey through a ſtrange and unknown country, 
In the hiſtory of Scotland , during the minority of 
James II. we find nothing but barbarous and cruel 
manners, depredations, burning of houſes, bloodſhed 
and maſſacre, without end. Pitſcottie ſays, that 
oppreſſion, theft, ſacrilege, raviſhing of women, 
were but a dalliance, How ſimilar to beaſts of prey 
let looſe againſt each other in the Roman circus! 
Men are prone to ſplit into parties upon the 
Nighteſt occaſions; and fometimes parties ſubſiſt 
upon words merely. Whig and Tory ſubſiſted 
long in England, upon no better foundation: the 
Tories profeſſed paſſive obedience; but declared, 
that they would not be flaves: the Whigs pro- 
ſeſſed reſiſtance; but declared it unlawful to reſiſt, 
unleſs to prevent the being made flaves. Had theſe 
parties been diſpoſed to unite, they ſoon would 
have diſcovered, that they differed in words only. 
The fame obfervation is applicable to many rel 
gious diſputes. One ſect maintains, that we are 
faved by faith alone; another, that good works 
are neceſſary. The difference lies merely in words: 
the firſt acknowledges, that, if a man commit ſin, 
he cannot have faith; and, conſequently, under 
faith are comprehended good works: the other 
acknowledges, that good-works imply good in. 
tention, or, in other words, faith; and, conſequen* 
ly, under good works, faith is comprehended + 
** See Knox's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Scotland, p. !3, 
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The following inſtance, ſolemnly ludicrous, is of 
parties formed merely from an inclination to differ, 
without any cauſe, real or verbal. No people were 
leſs intereſted in the late war between the Queen 
of Hungary and the King of Pruflia, than the citi- 
zens of Ravenna, They, however, ſplit into two 
parties, which abjured all ſociety with each other. 
Aſter the battle of Roſbach, a leading partyman 
withdrew for a month, without once ſhowing his 
face in public. But our catalogue is not yet com- 
plete. Differences concerning civil matters make 
no figure, compared with what concern religion. 
It is lamentable to obſerve, that religious ſects 
reſemble neighbouring ſtates ; the nearer they are 
to one another, the greater is their mutual rancor 
and animoſity. But, as all hiſtories are full of the 
cruelty and deſolation occaſioned by differences in 
religious tenets, I cannot bear to dwell longer upon 
luch horrid ſcenes, 

What concluſion are we to draw from the fore- 
going facts, ſo inconſiſtent in appearance with 
each other? I am utterly at a loſs to reconcile 
them, otherwiſe than by holding man to be a com- 
pound of principles and paſſions, ſome ſocial, ſome 
diſſocial. Qppoſite principles or paſſions cannot, 
at the ſame inſtant, be exerted upon the ſame ob- 
ft"; but they may be exerted at the ſame inſtant, 
upon different objects, and at different times upon 
the ſame object. This obſervation ſerves, indeed, 
to explain a ſeeming inconſiſtency in our nature, 


* Elements of Criticiſm, vol. I. p. 143. 
| L 
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as being at one time highly ſocial, and at another 
time no leſs diſſocial: but it affords not a ſolution 
to the queſtion, Whether, upon the whole, men 
be qualified for ſociety, and be fitted for being 
happy in it? In order to a ſolution, we find i 
neceſſary to take a ſecond view of the natural hi. 
tory of man. 

In a naſcent ſociety, where men hunt and fi 
in common, where there is plenty of game, and 
where the ſenſe of property is faint, mutual attectio 
prevails, becauſe there is no cauſe of diſcord ; and 
diſſocial paſſions find ſufficient vent againſt neigh: 
bouring tribes. Such is the condition of the North 
American ſavages, who continue hunters and fiſher 
to this day; and ſuch is the condition of all brute 
animals that live in ſociety, as mentioned aborr, 
The iſland Otaheite is divided into many fmal 
cantons, having each a chief of its own, The: 
cantons never make war on each other, though 
they are frequently at war with the inhabitants ol 
neighbouring iſlands. The inhabitants of the neu 
Philippine iſlands, if Father Gobien be credited, 
are better fitted for ſociety than any other know! 
nation. Sweetneſs of temper, and love to do good 
form their character. They never commit acts 0 
violence: war they have no notion of; and it is 
proverb among them, That a man never puts à 
man to death. Plato places the feat of juſtice and 
of happineſs among the firſt men; and among them 
exiſted the golden age, if it eyer did exiſt. But, 
when a nation, becoming populous , begins wii 
vearing flocks and herds, proceeds to appropriate 


B. II, 
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land, and 1s not ſatisfied without matters of luxury, 
over and above, ſelfiſhneſs and pride gain ground, 
and become ruling and unruly paſſions. Cauſes 
of diſcord multiply, vent is given to avarice and. 
reſentment; and, among a people nat yet perſectly 
ſubmiſſive to government, diſſocial paſſions rage, 
and threaten a total diſſolution of ſociety: nothing, 
indeed, ſuſpends the impending blow, but the un- 
wearied, though ſilent, operation, of the ſocial ap- 
petite. Such was the condition of the Greeks at 
2 certain period of their progreſs, as mentioned 
above; and ſuch was the condition of Europe, and 
of France in particular, during the anarchy of the 
ſeudal ſyſtem, when all was diſcord, blood, and 
rapine. In general, wherever avarice and diſor- 
derly paſſions bear rule, I boldly pronounce that 
men are ill qualified for ſociety. 

Providence extracts order out of confuſion. Men, 
in a ſociety ſo uncomfortable, are taught, by dire 
experience, that they muſt either renounce ſociety, 
or qualify themſelves for it — the choice 1s eaſy, 
but how difficult the performance: Aſter infinite 


that univerſal conqueror, perfected men 1n the art 
of ſubduing their paſſions, or of diſſembling them. 
Finding no enjoyment but in ſociety, they are 
ſolicitous about the good-will of others; and ad- 
here to juſtice and good manners: diforderly paf- 
ſons are ſuppreſſed, kindly affections encouraged; 
and men now are better qualified for ſociety than 
formerly, though far from being perfectly qualified. 
But, is our progreſs toward "oy perfection of 

4 


ſtruggles, appetite for ſociety preyailed; and time, 
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be ſaid,) that all men were upright and horeſ; 
* and that all of the fame nation were united like 
4 brethren in concord and mutual affection ! Here, 
& indeed, would be perpetual ſunſhine, a golden 
« age, a ftate approaching to that of good men 
* made perſect in heavenly manſions.” Bewar 
of indulging ſuch pleaſing dreams, The ſyſtem of 
Providence differs widely from our wiſhes; and 
ſhall ignorant man venture to arraign Providence! 
Are we qualified to judge of the whole, when bu 
a ſmall part is vifible? From what is known 0 
that ſyſtem, we have reaſon to believe, that, ven 
the whole viſible, it would appear beautiful. We 
are not, however, reduced to an act of pure faith; 
a glimmering light, breaking in, makes it at leal 
doubtful, whether, upon the whole, it be notreally 
better for us to be as we are. Let us follow that 
glimmering light: it may perhaps lead us to ſome 
diſcovery. | 

Strict adherence to the rules of juſtice would 
indeed, fecure our perſons and our property : rob- 
bery and murder would vaniſh, and Jocks and 
guns be heard of no more. So far excellent, welt 
no new evils to come in their ſtead : but the void 
muſt be filled; and mental diſtreſſes would break 
in of various kinds, ſuch particularly as proceed 
from refined delicacy, and nice ſenſibility of bono", 
little regarded while we are expoſed to dang! 


B. ll 


ſociety to ftop here? are luſt of power and e 
Property to continue for ever leading principles?! 
are envy, revenge, treachery, deceit, never to have 
an end? © How devoutly to be wiſhed, (it wil 
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ore alarming. And, whether the change would 
be much for our advantage, appears doubtful : 
dain, as well as pleaſure, is meaſured by compa- 
fon; and the lighteſt pain, ſuch, for example, 
s ariſes from a tranſgreſſion of civility or good» 
breeding, will overwhelm a perſon who has never 
elt any pain more ſevere, At any rate, natural 
evils would remain; and extreme delicacy, and 
ſoftneſs of temper, produced by eternal peace and 
concord, would render ſuch evils inſupportable ; 
the flight inconveniencies of a rough road, bad 
and weather, or homely fair, would become ſerious 
ce? evils, and afflict the traveller paſt enduring. 
bu Bi But now, let jt not eſcape our thoughts, that, 
| of Win order to preſerve juſtice untainted, and to main» 
em uin concord and affection, diſſocial and ſelfiſh paſ- 
bons muſt neceſſarily be extirpated, or brought 
th: Wunder abſolute ſubjection. Attend to the conſe- 
al quences: they deſerve our moſt ſober attention. 
Agitation is requiſite to the mind, as well as to 
ba the body: a man engaged in a briſk purſuit, he. 
me ther of buſineſs or of pleaſure, is in his element, 
and in high ſpirits: but, when no object is in 
1d, ew to be attained or to be avoided, his ſpirits 
ob. fag, and he ſinks into languor and deſpondence. 
od To prevent a condition ſo baneful, he is provided 
ee with many paſſions, that impel him to action with- 
did out intermiſſion, and invigorate both mind and 
a body. But, upon the preſent ſuppoſition, ſcarce 
cd Wavy motive to action would remain; and man, 
or, reduced to a lethargic ſtate, would rival no being 
et above an oiſter or a ſenſitive plant. 


” 
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— — Pater ipſe colendi 
Haud facilem eſſe viam voluit, primusque per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda : 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veterno. 

VIRGIL, Georg. 1. 


It is true that, in our preſent condition, we ſuffer 
much diſtreſs from ſelfiſh and diſſocial paſſions. But 
nature provides a remedy ; cuſtom renders misſor. 
tunes familiar, and hardens us, not only to ben 
but to brave them. Bentivoglio having governed 
Bologna forty years, was expelled by Pope Juli 
II. which was the firſt diſtreſs he had ever ne 
with. My author Guicciardin reports, that he diet 
of a broken heart, attributed to his conſtant prof 
perity. It is well ſaid, that, whom the Lord lovetl 
he chaſteneth. The French, among whom ſociety 
has obtained a more refined poliſh than in any othe 
nation, have become ſo ſoft and delicate, as to 
loſe all fortitude in diſtreſs. They cannot bear eve 
a repreſentation of ſevere affliction in a tragedy : a 
Engliſh audience would fall afleep at the flight 
diſtreſſes that make a deep impreſſion in the Frend 
theatre. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked , that an uniforn 
life of peace, tranquillity, and ſecurity , would no 
be long reliſhed. Conſtant repetition of the ſame 
pleaſures would render even a golden age taſtelel 
like an Italian (ky during a long ſummer. Natur: 
has, for wiſe purpoſes, impreſſed upon us a tale 
for variety: without it, life would be altogetht! 


Elements of Criticiſm, vo“. i. p. 320. 
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ohpid. Paraguai, when governed by the Jeſuits, 
fords a ſtriking illuſtration. It was divided into 
zariſhes , in each of which a Jeſuit preſided as king, 
xrieſt, and prophet. The natives were not ſuffered 
o have any property, but labored inceſſantly for 
heir daily bread, which was delivered to them 
put of a public magazine. The men were employed 
n agriculture, the women in ſpianing; and certain 
reciſe hours were allotted for labor, for food, for 
mayer, and for ſleep **'. They ſoon ſunk into ſuch 
liſtleſs ſtate of mind, as to have no regret at 
lying, when attacked by diſeaſe or by old age. 
zuch was their indifference about what might befal 
hem, that, though they adored the Jeſuits, yet 
hey made no oppoſition, when the Fathers were, 
nno 1767 , attacked by the Spaniards, and their 
amous republic demoliſhed. Yet this Jeſuit republic 
$ extolled by M. de Voltaire, as the moſt perfe& 
government in the world, and as the triumph of 
umanity. The monkiſh life is contradictory to the 
ature of man: the languor of that ſtate is what, 
n all probability, tempts many a monk and nun, 
o find occupation even at the expenſe of virtue. 
be life of the Malteſe Knights is far from being 


'" Beſide Paragvai tea, for which there is great demand 
In Peru, cotton, tobacco, and ſugar-canes, were cultivated 
In Paraguai, and the product was ſtored up in magazines. 
No Indian durſt keep in his houſe ſo much as an ounce of 
ny of theſe commodities, under pain of receiving twelve 
ilhes in honor of the twelve apoſtles, beſide faſting three 
days in the hauſe of correction. The fathers ſeldom inflicted 
i capital puniſhment , bzcauſe it deprived them of a pro- 
table ſlave. 
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agreeable, now that : their knight - errantry again ¶ ſecu 
the Turks has ſubſided. While they reſide in the che 
iſland, a ſtrict uniformity in their manner of living j Wyo! 
painfully irkſome. Abſence is their only relief, when | 
they can obtain permiſſion, There will not remain per 
long a knight in the iſland, except ſuch as, by cha 
office, are tied to attendance. 
I proceed to another conſideration. Familiarity 
with danger is neceſſary to eradicate our natural 
timidity; and fo deeply rooted is that principle, 
that familiarity with danger of one ſort does not 
harden us with reſpec to any other ſort, A ſoldier, 
bold as a lion in the field, is faint-bearted at ſea, 
like a child; and a ſeaman, who braves the winds 
and waves, trembles when mounted on a horſe of 
ſpirit. Courage does not ſuperabound at preſent, 
even in the midſt of dangers and unforefeen acci. 
dents: ſedentary manufacturers, who ſeldom ate in 
the way of harm, are remarkably pufillanimous 
What would men be in the ſuppoſed condition ol 
univerſal peace , concord, and ſecurity ? they would 
rival a hare or a mouſe in timidity. Farewel, upon 
that ſuppoſition , to courage, magnanimity , heroiſm, he 
and to every paſſion that ennobles human nature: Wi hc 
There may perhaps be men, who, hugging them, WW tic 
ſelves in ſecurity againſt harm, would not be alto WH me 
gether averſe to ſuch degeneracy. But, if ſuch men cor 
there be, I pray them only to reflect, that, in the vi 
progreſs from infancy to maturity, all nations do Wi of 
not ripen equally. One nation may have arrived vt 
the ſuppoſed perfection of ſociety , before anothet Bl the 
has advanced much beyond the ſavage ſtate. What I fu 
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food without labor. Need we any other cauſe for 
their inferiority of underſtanding, compared with 
the inhabitants of other climates, where the mind, 
as well as body, are conſtantly at work for procl. 
ring neceſſaries *'? 

This ſuggeſts a thought. Conſidering that inſtind 
is a guide much leſs fallible than reaſon, why ſhould 
it be more ſparingly beſtowed on man, the chief 
of the terreſtrial creation, than on other animals! 


*The bleſſings of caſe and inaction are moſt poet'call 
diſplayed in the following deſeriptien: © O felix Lapo, qui 
in ultimo angulo mundi fic bene lates , contentus & inte- 
= cens. Tu nes times annonæ charitatem, nec Mani 
prælia, quæ ad tuas oras pervznire nequeunt , ſed foren 
tiſſimas Europz provincias & urbes, unico momento, 
ſæpe dejiciunt & delent. Tu dermis hie ſub tua pelle, ab 
* omnibus curis, contentionibus z rixis liber; ignotans quid 
© ſit invidia. Tu nulla noſti diſerimina, niſi tonantis Joris 
* fulmina. Tu ducis innocentiſſimos tuos annos ultra cen. 
© tenarium numerum, cum facili ſenectute, & ſumma ſani 
tate. Te latent myriades morborum nobis Europæis com. 
munes. Tu vivis in ſylvis, avis inſtar, nec ſementem fach, 
© nec metis; tamen alit te Deus optiwus ootime. ” Linn, 
Flora Lapponica. — (In English thus : & O happy Lapland: 
Who, en the utmoſt verge of habitable. earth, thus livel 
obſcure, in reft, content, and inno.zence. Thou ſestel 
not the ſcanty crop, nor ravages of war; and thoſe & 
< lamities which waſte whole provinces and towns, cn 
4 never attain thy peaceful ſhores. Wrapt in thy covering 
of fur, thou canſt ſecurely ſleep; a ſtranger to ca h tum 
tuous care; unenvying and unenvied. Thou feareſt 10 
danger, but from the thunder of heaven. Thy harmle" 
days ſlide on in innocence , beyond the period of a centui 
Thy health is firm, and thy declining age is trandu" 
+ Millions of diſeaſes, which ravage the reſt of the world, 
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Whatever appearance this may have at firſt ſight 
zzainſt the human race, it will be ſound, on con- 
fideration , greatly in their favor. Inſtinct in man is 
confined within-the narroweſt bounds, and given 
only where reaſon would be ineffectual. Inſtinct, 
it is truc, is infallible, and ſo are the laws of matter 
and motion: but, how low is blind inſtint com- 
pared with the faculty of reaſoning, deliberating, 
and chuſing? Man governs himſelf, and chuſes 
variably what appears the beſt: Brute animals 
have no ſelf government, but are led blindly by 
natural impulſe, without having any end in view. 
Inſiat differs only from the laws of matter, by 
comprehending a greater variety of circumſtances ; 
and is far inferior in dignity to the faculty of reaſon. 

That curious writer Mandevil, who is always 
entertaining, if he does not always inſtruct, exults 
in maintaining a propoſition ſeemingly paradoxical. 
That private vices are public benefits. He proves 
indeed, moſt triumphantly, that theſt produced 
locks and bars, and that war produced ſwords 
and guns. But what would have been his triumph, 
had he diſcovered, that ſelfiſh and diſſocial vices 
promote the moſt elevated virtues; and that, if 


" have never reached thy happy climate. Thou liveſt as the 
5 birds of the wood; thou careſt not to ſow nor reap, for 

bount-ous Providence has ſupplied thee in all thy wants. 
So eloquent a pinegyriſt upon the Lapland life would make 
a capital figure upon an oyſter. No cr ature is freer from 
want, no creature freer from war, and probably no creature 
s freer from fear; which, alas! is not the cafe of the 
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ſuch vices were eradicated, man would be a gre. 
veling and contemptible being ? 

Upon the whole, the preſent ſtate of things, in 
which evils both natural and moral make a par; 
contributes more to the enjoyment of life, as wel 
as to the improvement of our faculties andepaſlions, 
than an uniform ſtate, without variety, and with. 
out hopes and fears. 
How ra{hly do men judge of the conduct d 


Providence! So flattering to the imagination is a © & 
golden age, a life of perpetual ſunſhine, as to have © ( 
enchanted poets, ancient and modern. Impreſſed . 
with the felicity of ſuch a ſtate, can we be ſat .. © 
fied with our condition 1n this life ? Such a jun- «, 
ble of good and ill, malice mixed with benero * ; 
lence, friendſhip alloyed with fraud, peace with © n 
alarms of war, and ſometimes bloody wars, — vl © 
it no: natural to think, that, in this unhappy world i 0 
chance prevails more than wiſdom ? Can free * 
thinkers wiſh a better theme for declaiming again « * 
Providence, while good men ſigh inwardly, an © n 
muſt be filent ? But behold the blindock e 
U 

*? L'!homme qui ne peut que par le nombre, qui neſt i : 
fort que par fa reunion, qui n'eſt heureux que par la pai: WAN e 


a la fureur de s' armer pour ſon malheur & de combat 6. 


pour ſa ruine. Excite par Pinſatiable avidite, aveug!* ill © 6, 
Fambition encore plus inſatiable, il renonce aux ſentimem i var: 
d'humanité, cherche à s'entre-détruite, fe détruit en «ft; 0 


& apres ces jours de ſang & de carnage, lorſque Ja fun mm 
de la gloire s eſt diflipee, il voit d'un oil triſte la ten 
. devaſtee, les arts enſeyelies, les nations diſperſtes, les pev?it 
affoiblis, ſon propre bonheur ruins, & fa puiſſance cls 


man 
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man with reſpe&t to the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence! A golden age would to man be more 


andantie. ** Grand Dieu] dont la ſeule preſence ſoutient 
la nature & maintient Pharmonie des loix de univers; 
Vous, qui du trone immobile de Vempitee, voyez rouler 
* ſous vos pieds toutes les ſpheres celeſtes ſans choc & ſans 
* confuſion ; qui du ſein du repos, reproduiſez a chaque 
* inſtant leurs mouvemens immenſes, & ſeul regiſſez dans 

une paix profonde ce nombre infini de cieux & de mon- 
* des; rendez, rendez enfin le calme à la terre agitée! 

* Quelle ſoit dans le ſilence! Qu'a votre voix la diſcorde 
„& la guerre ceſſent de faire retentir leurs clameurs or- 
+ eveilleuſes! Dieu de bonte, auteur de tous les étres, 
- os regards paternels embraſſent tous les objets de la 

* ereatiotl : mais l'homme eſt votre etre de choix; vous 

„vez éclairé ſon ame d'une rayon de votre lumiere im- 

* mortelle; comblez vos bienfaits en penetrant ſon coeur 
* un trait de votre amour: ce ſentiment divin ſe répan- 

* dant par- tout, reunira les natures ennemies; Phomme ne 

_ craindra plus l'aſpect de Vhomme ; le fer homicide n'ar- 

mera plus ſa main; le feu devorant de la guerre ne fra 

* plus tatir la ſource des generations; Veſpece humaine 
4 maintenant affoiblie, mutilee, moifſ-nnee dans ſa fleur, 

— germera de nouveau & ſe multipliera fans nombre; la 

nature accablte ſous les poids de fléaux, ſtérile, aban- 

donne. reprendra bientòt avec une nouvelle vie ſon an- 

" cienne fecondite; & nous, Dieu Bienfaiteur, nous la 
1 | ſeconderons, nous la cult veron, nous Pobſerv-rons ſans 

 Ceſle pour vous offrir a chaque inftant un nouveau tribut 

de reconnoiſſance & d' admiration. Buffon, Hiſtoire 
Naturelle, vol. 9. gvo edit. 

(In Englich thus: * Man, who is powerful on'y by 
numbers, whoſe ſtrength conſiſts in the union of forces, 
and whoſe happineſs is to be found alone in a ſtate of 
peace, has yet the madneſs to take arms for his own miſery, 


Vol. II. M 
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poiſonous than Pandora's box; a gift, ſweet in 


the mouth, but bitter, bitter, in the ſtomach! Let 
us then forbear repining; for the ſubje& before us 
muſt afford conviction, if any thing can, that ou 
beſt courſe is to ſubmit humbly to whatever be. 
fals, and to reſt ſatisfed, that the world is governed 
by wiſdom, not by chance. What can be en. 

ed of barbarians, but utter ignorance of Pro 
vidence, and of divine government? But, as men 
ripen in the knowledge of cauſes and effects, the 
benevolence as well as wiſdom of a ſuperintending 
Being become more and more apparent. How ple 


and fight to the 1win of his ſpecies. Urged on by inf 
tiable avarice, and blinded by ambition till more inſatiable, 
he baniſhes from his breaſt every ſentiment of humanity, 
2nd, eager for the deſtrution of his fellow-creatures, in 
effect deſtroys himſelf. When the days of blood and cu- 
nage are paſt, when the vapor of glory is diſſipated, be 
looks around with a ſorrowful eye upon the deſolated earth, 
he ſees the arts extinct, the nations diſperſed, and pow 
lation dead: his happineſs is ruined, and his power is . 
duced to nothing. ** Great God! whoſe ſole preſence 
** ſuſtains the creative pcwer, and rules the harmony cf 
* nature's laws! who from thy permanent celeſtial throne 
* beholdeſt the motion of the nether ſpheres, all. perfec 
in their courſe which knows no change; who broughtek 
f om out the womb of reſt by endleſs reproduto! 
thoſe never-ceaſing movements; who ruleſt in peace 
the infinity of worlds: Eternal God! vouchſafe at lengti 
to ſend a portion of that heavenly peace to calm the 
agitated earth. Let every tumult ceaſe: at thy celeſti 
voi:ze, no more be heard around the proud and came. 
rous ſhouts of war and diſcord. All bounteous Crestot 
* Author of being! each object of thy works partakes cl 
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ſng is that obſervation! Beautiful final cauſes 
without number have been diſcovered in the ma- 
terial as well as moral world, with reſpect to many 
particulars that once appeared dark and gloomy. 
Many continue to have that appearance; but, with 
reſpect to ſuch, is it too bold to maintain, that an 
argument from 1gnorance, a ſlender argument at 
any rate, is altogether inſufficient in judging of 
divine government? How ſalutary is it for man, 
and how comfortable, to reſt on the faith, that 
whatever is, is the beſt ! 


* thy paternal care; but chief of all, thy choſen creature 
* man. Thou haſt beſtow:d on him a ray of thine. im- 
mortal light: O deign to crown that gift, by pene- 
* trating his heart with a portion of thy love. Soon will 
that heavenly ſentiment, pervading his nature, reconcile 
* each warring and contradictory principle: man will no 
longer dread the ſight of man: the murdering blade will 
" ſleep within its ſhea h: the fire of wer will ceaſe to 
" dry up the ſprings of generation: the human race, now 
* larguiſhing and withering in th= bloom, will bud afreſh, 
* and multiply: nature, which now ſinks beneath the 
* ſcourge of miſery, ſterile and deſolated, will ſoon renew 
* her waſted ſtrength, and r-goin her firſt fertility. We, 
0 God of benevolence, we thy creatures will ſecond the 
" bleſſing. It will be ours to beſtow on the earth that 
culture which beſt can aid her fruitfulneſs; and we will 
pay to thee the moſt acceptable of lactiſices, in endleſs 
" gratitude and adoration.” 

How natural is this prayer; how unnatural the ſtate thus 
anxiouſly requeſte? M Buffon's devotional fits are fer- 
vent: pity it is, that they are not beiter directed. 
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General View of Government. 


Thr progreſs of government, accurately deli 
neated, would produce a great volume: in the 
preſent work there is room but for a few hints. 
What are the qualities that fit men for ſociety, i 
explained above; but writers are far from being 
unanimous about what fits them for government, 
All agree, that ſubmiſſion to our governors is a 
duty: but they appear to be at a loſs upon whit 
foundation to reſt that duty; as if it were not 
evident, that, by our nature, we are fitted for g- 
vernment as well as for ſociety '. If juſtice oc 
veracity be eſſential to ſociety, ſubmiſſion to go. 
vernment is no leſs fo; and each of theſe equally 
is declared by the moral ſenſe to be our duty. But, 
to qualify man for government, the duty of ſub- 
miſſion is not alone ſufficient: diverſity of temper, 
and of talents, are alſo neceſſary; and according) 
it is ſo ordered by Providence, that there are never 
wanting, in any ſociety, men who are qualified to 
lead, as well as men who are diſpoſed to follow- 
Where a number of people convene for any put 
poſe, ſome will naturally aſſume authority without 
the formality of election, and the reſt will as natu- 
rally ſubmit. A regular government, founded on 


Principles of Equity, p. 177. edit. 2. 
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laws, was probably not thought of, till people had 
frequently ſuffered by vicious governors *, 


During the infancy of national ſocieties, govern- 


ment is extremely ſimple; and no leſs mild than 
imple, No individual is, by nature, entitled to 
exerciſe magiſterial authority over his fellows ; for 
no individual is born with any mark of pre- emi- 
ence to vouch that he has ſuch a privilege. But 
nature teaches reſpect for men of age and expe. 
ence; Who acordingly take the lead in delibera- 
tg and adviſing, leaving execution to the young 
and vigorous ', War indeed cannot be carried on 


Is 4 
bat At firſt, when a certain regimen was once approved, it 
1 be that all was permitted to the wiſdom and diſcretion 


f thoſe who were to rule; till, by experience, this was 


und very inconvenient, ſo as the thing deviſed for a 
or emedy did increaſe the ſore which it should have cured. 
90. They ſaw, that, to live by one man's will became the 
ly * cauſe of all men's miſery,” This conſtrained them to 
ut, come into laws, wherein all men might ſee their duty be- 
10 rehand, and know the penalties of tranſgreſſing them. 


looker's Eccl, Pol. 1. 1. \ 10. 


Such as are acquainted with no manners but what are 
hodern, will be puzzled to account for the great vene- 
ation paid to old age in early times. Before writing wag 


to Nirented, old men were the repoſitories of knowledge, 
W. lich they acquired by experience; and young men had 
ur. > acceſs te knowledge but from them. At the ſiege of 


Troy, Neſtor, who had feen three generations, was the 
chief adviſer and director of the Greeks. But, as books 
me now the moſt patent road to knowledge, to which the 
od and young have acceſs, it may juſtly be ſaid, that by 
the invention of writing and printing, old men have loſt | 
auch of their priſtine importance. 
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without a commander; but originally his authority 
was limited to actual war; and he returned home 
a private perſon, even when crowned with victory, 
The wants of men were originally ſo few and ſo 
eaſily ſatisfied, as ſeldom to occaſion a controverſy 
among members of the Tame tribe. And me, 
finding vent for their diſſocial paſſions agaiaſt other 
tribes, were fond to live peaceably at hone, 
Introduction of money made an amazing change. 
Wealth, beſtowed by fortune or procured by m. 
pine, made an impreſſion on the vulgar : differeat 
ranks were recognized: the rich became 1mperiou;, 
and the poor mutinous. Selfiſhneſs , prevailing 
over ſocial affection, ſtirred up every man agaiult 
his neighbour; and men, overlooking their natural 
enemies, gave vent to diſſocial paſſions within 
their own tribe. It became neceſſary to ſtrengthen 
the hands of the ſovereign, ſor repreſſing paſlions 
inflamed by opulence, which tend to diſſolution 
of ſociety, This ſlight view fairly accounts for 
the gradual progreſs of government from the mil 
deſt form to the moſt deſpotic. The ſecond part 
of the progreſs is more pleaſing. Men long inuted 
to the authority of government, acquire a habit 
of repreſſing their turbulent paſſions ; and becom. 
ing by degrees regular and orderly, they are eaſily 
reſtrained from doing wrong. 

In every nation originally democracy was the 
firſt form of government. Before ranks were diſt 
guiſhed, every ſingle man was entitled to vote in 
matters of common concern, When a tribe becomes 
too numerous ſor making one body, or for beit 
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Orit 

on turally to the elders of the people; who, after ac- 
tory, J quiriog authority by cuſtom, are termed the ſenate. 
d At firſt, little more was thought of, but that to 


govern great numbers a ſenate is neceſſary: time 


yer 
Y unfolded the conſtitution of that body and its 


men, 

ther powers. With reſpect to the ſenate of old Rome 
one, in particular, even the mode of election was long 
igt. ambulatory; and it is natural to believe that its 


powers were no leſs ſo; till length of time intro- 
duced regularity and order. From this form of 
government, the tranſition is eaſy to a limited mo- 


la- 
Tel 


lou, 
ling narchy. Abſolute monarchy , contradictory to the 
ain WH liberty that all men ſhould enjoy in every goveru- 
ral ment, can never be eſtabliſhed but by force. Go- 
thin vernment among all nations has made the progreſs 
then above delineated. There are exceptions ; but theſe 
ions WY have ariſen from ſingular events. 
tion To a nation accuſtomed to liberty and jndepents. 
for ence, arbitrary government is a ſore diſeaſe. 
il awe and ſubmiſſion are alſo natural; and a life of 
pan dependence probably fits eaſy on thoſe: who are 
red accuſtomed to it. Were it not ſo, Providence word 
abit be unkind , as the far greater part of men are de- 
OM» pendent, 
1 During the infancy of a ſociety, puniſhments 
muſt be mild; becauſe government has no ſufficient 
the authority over the minds of men to enforce what 
tin are ſevere. But government in time acquires au- 
e in thority; and when its authority is firmly rooted in 
mes the minds of the people, puniſhments more rigorous 


ics aan be made effectual; and ſuch, puniſhments are 
M 4 


convened in one place, the management falls na- 
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neceſſary among à people not yet well diſciplined 
When men at laſt become regular and orderly under 
a ſteady adminiſtration, puniſhments become lek 
and leſs neceſſary, and the mildeſt are ſufficient ? 
The Chineſe government is extremely mild, and 
its puniſhments are in the ſame tone. A capital 
puniſhment is never inflicted, till the ſentence be 
examined by a ſovereign court, and approved ty 
the Emperor. Thus government, after paſſing 
through all the intermediate degrees from extrem 
mildneſs to extreme ſeverity, returns at laſt to is 
original temper of mildneſs and humanity *. 


* Hiſtorical Law-trafts, tract 1. 


An ingenious writer obſerves, that as our American 
ſettlements are now ſo proſperous , baniſhment to theſe ſa- 
tlements is ſcarce a puniſhment. He therefore propoſes, thit 
criminals be tranſported to Hudſon's bay, or to ſome other 
uncultivated country. My doubt is, that in proportion a 
manners improve, the ſeverity of puniſhment ought to be 
mitigated. Perhaps, the tranſportation to any of our Ame 
rican colonies, though leſs dreadful than formerly, mij 
however be now a ſufficient puniſhment far theft, or othi 


oxime of no deeper dis. 


SK ET CE III. 


leſe 

nt * Different Forms of Government compared. 

and 

pita 0 | | 

e be F all governments, democracy is the moſt 
d by turbulent: deſpotiſm , which benumbs the mental 
fling WY bculties, and relaxes every ſpring of action, is in 


the oppoſite extreme. Mixed governments, whether 
monarchical or republican, ſtand in the middle: 
they promote activity, but ſeldom any dangerous 
excels. R | 

Pure democracy , like that of Athens, Argos, 
and Carthage, is the very worlt form of govern- 
ment, if we make not deſpotiſm an exception. The 
people, in whom reſides the ſovereign power, are 
inſolent in proſperity, timid in adverſity, cruel in 
anger, blind and prodigal in affection, and incapable 
of embracing ſteadily a prudent meaſure. Thucy- 
dides relates, that Agis with a gallant army of 
dpartans ſurrounded the army of Argos; and, though 
ſecure of victory, ſuffered them to retreat, upon 
ſolemn aſſurances from Thraſyllus, the Argian 
general, of terminating all differences in an amicable 
treaty. Agis, perhaps juſtly ,} was bitterly cenſured 
for ſuffering victory to ſlip out of his hands : but 
the Argians, dreaming of victory when the danger 
was over, brought their general to trial, confiſcated 
bis effects, and would have ſtoned him to death, 
tad he not taken refuge in a temple. Two Athe- 


* Lib. 5, 
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nian generals, after one naval victory, being intent 
on a ſecond, deputed Theramenes to perform the 
laſt duty to the dead. A violent ſtorm prevented 
Theramenes from executing the truſt repoſed i 
him; but it did not preveat the people of Athen 
from putting their two generals to death, as if they 
had neglected their duty. The fate of Socrates j 
a ſad inſtance of the changeable, as well as violent 
diſpoſition of a democratical ſtate. He was con 
demned to death, for attempting innovations in 
the eſtabliſhed religion: the ſentence was grokh 
unjuſt: he attempted no innovation; but on, 
among his ſriends, expreſſed purer notions of th 
Deity than were common in Greece at that time. 
But his funeral obſequies were ſcarce over, whe 
bitter remorſe ſeized the people. His accuſers yer 
put to death without trial, every perſon baniſhed 
who had contributed to the ſentence pronountel 
againſt him, and his ſtatue was erected in the mol 
public part of the city. The great Scipio, in hs 
camp near Utica, was ſurrounded with three Cat 
thaginian armies, which waited only for day. lg 
to fall upon him. He prevented the impending bloy, 
by ſurpriſing them in the dead of night; which gat 
him a complete victory. This misfortune, for! 
could ſcarce be called bad conduct, provoked tif 
democracy of Carthage, to pronounce ſentence d 
death againſt Afdrubal their general. Great tradi 
towns cannot flouriſh, if they be not faithful ! 
their engagements, and honeſt in their dealing 
whence then the fides Punica? A democracy is 
its nature raſh, violent, and fluctuating; and the 


* 
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rthaginians merited the reproach, not as indi- 
iduals, but as a democratical ſtate. 

A commonwealth governed by choſen citizens, is 
different from a democracy, where the mob 
ules. The ſolid foundation of ſuch a commonwealth, 
s equality among the citizens. Inequality of riches 
annot be prevented in a commercial ſtate ; but ine- 


olent Wuality of privileges may be prevented, by exclu- 
con Ning no citizen fiom the opportunity of comman- 
ns ung as well as of obeying. The invidious diſtinc- 
roll n of Patrician and Plebeian was a groſs malady 


1 the Roman republic, a perpetual ſource of diſ- 
enſion between two bodies of men, equally well 
hora, equally rich, and equally fit for war. This 
poiſed government would have put an end to the 
public, had} not the Plebeians prevailed, who 
ere the more numerous. That reformation pro- 
luced in Rome plenty of able men, qualified to 
zovern both in peace and in war. 

A commonwealth is the beſt form of government 
ora ſmall ſtate: there is little room for inequality 
f rank or of property; and the people can act in 
body. Monarchy is preferable for a large ſtate, 


geh bere the people, widely ſpread, cannot be eafily 
for Mrollected into a body, Attica was a kingdom, 
| (While its twelve cantons were remote from each 
ce cher, and but flenderly connected. Theſeus, by 


ollecting the people of figure into the city of Athens, 
and by a general aſſembly of all the cantons held 
ere, fitted Attica to be a commonwealth. 

When a nation becomes great and populous, it 
6 ill fitted for being a commonwealth: ambition is 
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apt to trample upon juſtice, ſelfiſhneſs upon pati 
otiſm, and the public is ſacrificed to private view, 
To prevent corruption from turning incurable, the 
only remedy is a ſtrict rotation in office, which 
ought never to be diſpenſed with on any pretext, 
By ſuch rotation, every citizen in his turn govern 
and is governed: the higheſt office is limited astg 
time, and the greateſt men in the ſtate muſt ſubmi 
to the ſacred law of obeying as well as of con 
manding. A man long accuſtomed to power, is nt 
happy in a private ſtation : that corrupting habits 
prevented by an alternate ſucceſſion of public at 
private life; which is more agreeable by variety, 
and contributes no leſs to virtue than to bappinelz, 
It was that form of government in ancient Rom, 
which produced citizens without number, illuſtrions 
for virtue and talents. Reflect upon Cincinnatus, 
eminent among heroes for diſintereſted love tq bi 
country. Had he been a Briton, a ſeat in parliament 
would have gratified.-his ambition, as affording tht 
beſt opportunity of ſerving his country. In par 
ament he joins the party that appears the mok 
zealous for the public. Being deceived in his friends, 
patriots in name only, he goes over to the court; 
and after fighting the battles of the miniſtry ot 
years, he is compelled by a ſhattered fortune i 
accept a poſt or a penſion. Fortunate Cincinnatus: 


* A commonwealth with ſuch a rotation may be apt) 
compared to a group of jets d'eau , riſing one above anothe! 
in beautiful order, and preſerving the ſame order in deſc: 
ding: the form of the group continues invariable , but tit 
forming parts are always char ging. 
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cruelty of a King of Perſia, is painted to the lil 
by a ſiogle expreſſion of a Perſian grandee, © Thy 
every time he left the King's apartment, he wy 
“ inclined to fee] with his hand whether his head 
ce was on his ſhoulders, ” In the Ruſſian empire, 
men approach che throne with terror: the ſlighteſ 
political intrigue is a ſufficient foundation for by 
niſhing the greateſt nobleman to Siberia, and ſor 
confiſcating his eſtate. The laws of that empir 
ſmell no leſs rank of ſlavery than of oppreſſion. No 
perſon dares game with money that bears the in 
preſſion of the preſent ſovereign : a man going along 
the ſtreet that fronts the Emperor's apartment, nul 
pull off his hat; and it is a heinous treſpaſs, to writ 
a letter with the Emperor's name in ſmall charader. 
Deſpotiſm is every where the ſame: it was high 
treaſon to ſell a ſtatue of a Roman Emperor; and 
it was doubted, whether it was not high treaſonto 
hit an Emperor's ſtatue with a ſtone thrown a 
random. When Eliſabeth Empreſs of Ruſſia ws 
on death-bed, no perſon durſt inquire about her; 
and, even aſter her death, it was not at firſt (af 
to ſpeak of it. The deep filence of the Ruſſia 
upon matters of government, ariſes from the encou- 
ragement given to accuſations of treaſon. The 
byſtanders muſt lay hold of the perſon accuſed: 2 
father arreſts his ſon, a ſon his father, and nature 
ſuffers in ſilence. The accuſed with the accuſer art 
hurried to priſon, there to remain till they be tried 
an the ſecret court of chancery. That court, com. 


IF I. 5. ad legem Juliam Majeſtatis, 
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e life 
That 


© Wa 


joſed of a few miniſters named by the Emperor, 
ave the lives and fortunes of all at their mercy. 
The nobles, ſlaves to the crown, are prone to 


head etaliate upon their inferiors. They impoſe taxes 
pie pleaſure upon their vaſſals, and frequently ſeize 
gbtel l at ſhort band *. 


Ir ba. 


d for 


Servility and depreſſion of mind in the ſubjects 
ff a deſpotic government, cannot be better marked 
han in the funeral rites of a Roman Emperor, 


mpire 
* eleribed by Herodian . The body being burnt 
eim lately, a waxen image repreſenting the Emperor 


along 
mult 


enators ſeveral hours daily, clothed in black; and 
u the other, the moſt reſpectable matrons, clothed 


write 
den a white. The ceremony laſts ſeven days, during 
kigh rbich the phyſicians from time to time approach 


de bed, and declare the Emperor to be worſe and 
on to orſe. When the day comes of declaring him dead, 
yn 2 


The following incident is a ſtriking example of the vio- 


| wa erde of paſſion, indulged in a deſpotic government, where 


her. ren in power are under no control. Thomas Pereyra, a 
ae onugueſe general, having affiſted the King of Pegu in a 
Tan dangerous war with his neighbour of Siam, was a prime 

lorite at court, having elephants of ſtate, and a guard of 
„con- own countrymen. One day coming from court, mounted 
The Won an elephant, and hearing muſic in a houſe where a mar- 
d: ige was celebrating between a daughter of the family and 
aut er lover, he went into the houſe, and deſired to ſee the 


bude. The parents took the viſit for a great honor, and 
cheerfully preſented her. He was inſtantly ſmit with her 
bezuty, ordered his guards to ſeizz her, and to carry her to 
tis palace. The bride groom, as little able to bear the affront 


® to revenge it, cut his own throat. 
Lib. 4. 


er aſe 
tried 
com- 


glad in a bed of ſtate. On the one ſide fit the 
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ay food from him. What renders them ſtill more 
viſerable is, that they have no protection, either 
or their perſons or their goods : the grandees are 
xpoſed to the rapacity of the King and his cour- 
ers; and the lower ranks are expoſed to the ra- 
acity of the grandees. When a man has the mis- 
ortune to poſleſs a tree remarkable for good fruit, 
de is required, in the name of the King, or of a 
urtier, to preſerve the fruit for their uſe. Every 
roprietor- of a garden in the neighbourhood of 
je capital muſt pay a yearly ſum to the keeper 
ff the elephants; otherwiſe it will be laid waſte 
y theſe animals, whom it is high treaſon to moleſt, 
rom the ſea - port of Mergui to the capital, one 
wels ten or twelve days, through immenſe 
lains of a rich ſoil, finely watered. That coun- 
appears to have been formerly cultivated , but 
now quite depopulated, and left to tigers and 
lephants. Formerly, an immenſe commerce was 
ried on in that fertile country: hiſtorians atteſt, 
at, in the middle of the ſixteenth century, above a 
thouſand foreign ſhips frequented its ports annually, 
But the King tempred by ſo much riches, endeavour- 
to engroſs all the commerce of his country; by 
which means he anothilated ſuccellively mines, 
danufactures, and even agriculture. 'T he king- 
dom is depopulated, and few remain there but 
deggars. In the iſſand of Ceylon, the King is ſole 
proprietor of the land; and the people are ſupine- 
ly indolent : their huts are mean, without any 
thing like furniture : their food is fruit that grows 
pontaneouſly; and their covering is a piece of 


vo.. 11. 
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us was Walachia, in particular, a few centuries 
go, that its Prince was able to raiſe an army of 
wenty thouſand men. Yet, notwithſtanding all 
eſe advantages, the wretched policy of the Tur- 
iſh government has reduced theſe provinces to 
e almoſt a deſert. A deſpotic government ſtifles 
the birth all the bounties of nature, and ren. 
ers the fineſt ſpots of the globe equally ſterile 
th its barren mountains. When a patriotic king 
wels about to viſit his dominions, he is received 
th acclamations of joy. A deſpotic prince dares 
ot hope for ſuch a reception: he is locked up 
bis ſeraglio, ignorant of what paſſes; and in- 
ently ſuffers his people to be pillaged, without 
en hearing of their diſtreſſes. A deſpotic prince 
cordingly , whoſe wants are all ſupplied with 
ofuſion, and who has nothing left him to wiſh 
r or deſire, carries on a moſt languid exiſtence. 
ouſſeau ſays well, © Tout Prince qui aſpire au 
deſpotiſme, aſpire a l'honneur de mourir d' en- 
nui, Dans tous les royaumes du monde cher- 
chez vous homme le plus ennuye du pays? Allez 
toujours directement au ſouverain ; ſurtout $1] - 
eſt tres abſolu. C'eſt bien la peine de faire tant 
de miſerables ! ne faudroit-il s'ennuyer a moindres 
fraix ? ” 

At the ſame time, deſpotiſm, though calculated 
d elevate the ſovereign above the rules of juſtice, 
nd to make him the only free perſon in his domi- 
Ions, tends, above all other governments, to 
nder him inſecure. He becomes odious by op- 
reſſion; and every hand would be raiſed againſt 
N 2 
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01 ned for eſtabliſhing a colony in Guiana; and 
MS fewer than twelve thouſand perſons: were land- 
on there all at one time. But, ſo groſsly ignorant 
ere that miniſtry of the preparations. neceſſary 
r planting a colony in the torrid zone, that con- 
gious diſeaſes, occaſioned by unwholeſome food, 
dd want of accommodation; left not a ſingle per- 
n alive. This could not have happened in Eng- 
d: every article of management would have 
n canvaſſed, and light would have broken in 
om every quarter. £240 54/21 4 


it; and both are equally the work of nature. 
th a view to government, nature has fitted a 
pall proportion for being leaders, and a great pro- 
tion for being led. The form of government 
cordingly , that is the moſt confonant to nature, 
that which allots to each their proper ſtation. 
Jemocracy is contradictory to nature, becauſe 
e whole people govern : deſpotiſm is not leſs ſo, 
cauſe government reſts in a ſingle perſon. A 
public, or a limited monarchy , is the beſt form; 
cauſe in theſe every man has an opportunity to 
dt the part that nature deſtined him for. 

| have inſiſted upon the deplorable effects of 
leſpotiſm longer perhaps than is neceſſary ; but 1 
fas fond of the opportunity to juſtify , or rather 
pplaud, the ſpirit of liberty ſo eminent in the 
nbabitants of Britain. I now proceed to compare 
liſferent forms of government, with reſpect ta 
arious particulars ; begioniog with patriotiſm, 
Every form of government muſt be good that 


N 3 


Government is eſſential to a ſociety of any ex- 
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inſpires patridtiſm ; and the beſt form to invig 
rate that noble paſſion is a common - wealth foun{ 
ed on rotation of power; where it is the ſtudy | 
thoſe in office to do good, and to merit approb 
tion from their fellow citizens. In the Swiſs C; 
tons, the ſalaries of magiſtrates and public offi 
are ſcarce ſufficient to defray their expenſes; an 
thoſe worthy perſons deſire no other recompen 
but to be eſteemed and honored. Thus, tonne 
offices are filled with men of ability and chane 
ter. The revenues of Geneva ſcarcely amount u 
L. 30,000 a year; which, however, by a uch 
regulated economy, is more than ſufficient to 
fray the -current expenſes, And this republic 
enabled to provide for the ſecurity of its ſubeh ona 
from an income, which many individuals, bot 
in France and England, ſquander in vain pony, 
and vicious diſſipation *, A republic ſo modell, 
inſpires virtues of every fort. The people ers 


No human work can be everlaſting. The ſevent in 
bailiages of the extenſive Canton of Bern threaten ruin u 
the republic. Theſe lucrative offices, which the greal 
council appropriates to its own members, occaſion a c, labor 
\ Rant influx of riches into the capital, Patriotiſm is c- 
ſerved of late years to be on the decline among the cit» 
zens of Bern; and no wonder conſidering that luxury an 
ſelfiſnneſ are the never - failing off, pring of opulenct 
When ſelfiſhneſs becomes the ruling paſſion of that per han 
ple, thoſe in power will pilfer the public treaſure, whia imat 
is immenſe, and enrich themſelves with the ſpoils of te bet 
republic, Confuſion and anarchy muſt enſue, and de a 
ſtate will ſettle in a monarchy, or, more probably, © other 
an odious democracy. nu. b 


| 
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witzerland ſeldom think of a writing to confirm 
bargain: a law · ſuit is ſcarce known among them; 
1d many there are who have never heard of an 
lyocate nor of an attorney. Their doors are 
ver ſhut but in winter. It is patriotiſm that 
lonteſquieu has in view, when he pronounces 
irtue to be the leading principle in a republic. 
Je has reaſon to term it ſo, becauſe patriotiſm 1s 
onnected with every ſocial virtue; and, when it 
aniſhes, every virtue vaniſhes with it. Demo. 
ncy will never be recommended by any enligh- 
ned politician, as a good form of government; 
ere it for no other reaſon but that patriotiſm 
nnot long ſubſiſt where the mob governs. In 
nonarchy, the King is exalted ſo high above his 
ubjects, that his miniſters are little better than 
ervants, Such condition is not friendly to patrio- 
ſm: it is as little friendly to ambition; for minif- 
ers are ſtill ſervants, however much raiſed above 
dther ſubjects, Wealth being the only remaining 


" Induſtry and frugality may in ſome meaſure have the 
ane effect with patriotiſm, where riches are gained by 
labor, not by inheritance. Mancheſter is one cf the 
greateſt manufacturing villages in England. Induftry there 
flouriſhes, and with it frugality and honeſty. It is remark- 
able, that its numerous inhabitants, amounting to above 
40,000, are governed by a magiſtrate of no higher rank 
than a juſtice of p-ace conſtable; and, by his authority , 
imall as it is, peace and good order a'e preſerved. The 
d:{t citizens are not unwilling to be conſtables ; and ſome 
we ambitious of the office. There are in England many 
other great manufacturing villages that are governed pretty 
mu.h in the ſame manner. 
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government aſſumes in different ſtates. Morarchy 
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purſuit, promotes avarice to be their ruling pal. 
ſion. Now, if patriotiſm be not found in mini. 
ters, who have power, far leſs in men who have 
no power, and thus, in monarchy, riches are pre. 
ferred before virtue, and every vitious offspring 
of avarice has free growth. The worſt ſort of 
monarchy is that which is elective, becauſe pa. 
triotiſm can have no ſtable footing in ſuch a ſtat, 
The degeneracy of the Poles is owing to an 
elective monarchy. Every neighbouring ſtate being 
intereſted in the election, money is the great en. 
gine that influences the choice. 'T he electors being 
tempted by every motive of intereſt , loſe (ight 
of the public, and endeavour each of them to 
make the beſt bargain he can for his own advan- 
tage. This reaſoning is verified by the late war 
of the Ruſſians in Poland. Baron de Manſtein, 
in his memoirs of Ruſſia, ſays, that, though the 
Poles were a match for the Saxons, yet that ſel. 
dom did three hundred Ruſſians go a ſtep out of 
their way to avoid three thouſand Poles. 

Sumptuary laws have a fine effect in the ſmall 
cantons of Switzerland, where every one 1s known 
to every one, but are impracticable in a gre: 
monarchy. 

Without piercing to the foundation, one can 
have no juſt notion of the various forms tht 


is of many different kinds, and ſo is a republic 
Rome and Carthage , the two great rival republics 
of ancient times, differed widely in their original 
conſtitution. Much has been ſaid of theſe republics 
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by hiſtorians and political writers. There is one 
point of compariſon , that will ſet in a clear light 


the difference of their conſtitutions with reſpec to 
peace and war. Carthage, advantageouſly ſituated 
ſor commerce , became a great and flouriſhing 
trading town. The Carthaginians having no object 
but riches , admitted none into a participation of 
their privileges, War was againſt their genius: 
but they made war in order to load their new 
ſubjects with taxes. Rome, on the contrary, was 
il ſituated for commerce: its inhabitants were from 
the beginning employed in war, either defenſive or 
offenſive. Their great object accordingly was power; 
to which end, they were always diſpoſed to adopt 
28 citizens the beſt of thoſe they conquered. Thus 
Rome became a city of warriors, Carthage of 
merchants. The ſubjects of the latter were always 
ripe for a revolt , while the ſubjects of the former 
were always faithful.” Between two ſuch ſtates, 
there could be no equality in war; and, had the 
Carthaginians been as ſkilful in politics as they were 
in commerce, they would have avoided, with the 
ſtricteſt circumſpection. every occaſion of difference 
with the Romans. Rome employed its own citizens 
n war: Carthage had none to employ but mer- 
cenaries. In an offenſive war, the object of the 
latter was riches ; that of the former was power 
and glory, motives much ſuperior , and more 
mimating. In a defenſive war, the difference is 
Infinite between mercenaries, who have no intereſt 
but to receive pay, and citizens, who fight for 
heir country , and for their wives and children. 
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What then ate we to think of Hannibal, who carried 
on war againſt the Romans with an army of mer- 
cenaries, was ſucceſsful in every engagement, and 
puſhed them to the very brink of ruin? He certainly 
was the greateſt General the world ever ſaw. [f 
any one is to be excepted, it is the preſent King 
of Pruſſia 

I next compare different forms of goyernment, 
with reſpect to the influence of opulence. Riches, 
which, joined with ambition, produce bold arterpts 
for power, are, however, not dangerous in mon- 
archy , where the ſovereign 1s ſo far ſuperior, as 
to bumble to the duſt the moſt aſpiring of his 
fubjects. But riches, joined with ambition, are 
dangerous in a republic: ambition will ſuggeſt the 
poſſibility of ſowing diſſenſion among the leaders: 
riches will make the attempt ſucceſsful ; and then 
adieu to the republic. Wealth, accumulated by 
commerce in Carthage and in Athens, extinguiſhed 
patriotiſm, and rendered their democracies unjuſt, 
violent, and tyrannical, It had another bad effed; 
which was, to make them ambitious of conquelt. 
The ſage Plutarch charges Themiſtocles with the 
ruin of Athens. That great man, ” ſays be, 


* The following character of Hannibal is drawn by Titus 
Livius. Has tantas viri virtutes ingentia vitia #4avabant » 
* inhumana crudelitas, perfidia pluſquam Punica, nihil vel, 
* nhil ſancti, nullus Ded n metus, nullum jusjurandum 
* nulla religio.” This bettays the cloven foot of grols 
prejudice. A man of ſuch a character could never, for ſo 
many years, without a ſingle mutiny , have kept on foot a 
mercenary army, compoſed of different nations. 
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* infpired his countrymen with a deſire of naval 
power. That power produced extenſive com- 
s merce, and conſequently riches : riches again, 
© beſide luxury, inſpired the Athenians with a 
high opinion of their power, and made them 
* raſhly engage in every quarrel among their 
a neighbours,” Suppreſs the names, and one will 
believe it to be a cenſure on the conduct of Britain. 
Succeſsful commerce prompted the Carthaginians , 
zzainſt their natural intereſt, to make war for 
gain, Had they been ſucceſsful againſt the Romans, 
both nations muſt have fallen a facrifice to the 
ambition of Hannibal: what Carthaginian durſt have 
oppoſed that glorious conqueror, returning with a 
victorious army, devoted to his will? That event 
was long dreaded by Hanno, and the wiſer part of 
the Carthaginian ſenate ; and hence their ſcanty 
ſupplies to Hannibal. But what is only a ſuppoſition 
with reſpect to Carthage, proved to be the fate 
of Rome, Inequality of rank, opulence, and luxury, 
relaxed every principle of the common - wealth, 


particularly rotation of power, which ought to 


have been their palladium, Conqueſt at a diſtance 
kd them unwarily, in ſome inſtances, to ſuſpend 
that fundamental law, of which Cæſar availed 
bimſelf in his Gallic war, by debauching from their 
duty the beſt diſciplined army of the republic : 
and it was that army, under a leader little inferior 
to Hannibal, which determined the fate of Rome. 
A ſtate with a ſmall territory, ſuch as Hamburgh 
or Holland, may ſubſiſt long as a commonwealth, 
without much hazard from the opulence of indi- 
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viduals. But an extenſive territory in the hands of 
a few opulent proprietors, is dangerous in a com. 
monwealth; becauſe of their influence over numbers 
who depend on them for bread. The iſland of 


Britain is too large for a commonwealth. This did 


not eſcape a profound political writer *, who is an 
honor to his country; and, to remedy the evil, 
he propoſes an Agrarian law. But fondneſs for a 
ſyſtem of his own invention made him overlook a 
defect in it, that would not have eſcaped him, 
had it been the invention of another; which is, that 
accumulation of land can never be prevented by an 


Agrarian law: a truſt-deed is a ready ſcreen for 


covering accumulation beyond law : and dat 
tranſactions are carried on without end; ſimilar to 
what is practiſed , moſt diſhoneſtly , by thoſe who 
elect and are elected members of parliament. When 
ſuch comes to be the condition of land-property, 
an Agrarian law will be ripe for diſſolution. 

In early times, greater variety of character is ſeen 
than at preſent; among ſovereigns eſpecially, why 
are not taught to govern their paſſions. Peruſing 
the hiſtory of Spain, in particular, one is ſtruck 
with an amazing variety of character in the Moorll 
Kings. In ſome of them, outrageous cruelty ; in 
others, mildneſs and affection for their people: in 
ſome , unbounded. ambition ſurmounting evely 
obſtacle of juſtice and humanity ; in others, ſin 
attention to commerce, and to every moral virtue; 
ſome heaping up treaſure ; ſome ſquandering a! 


Harrington. 
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of Wl pon voluptuouſneſs ; ſome cultivating peace; ſome 
* fond of war. During the nonage of ſociery, men 
rs exert their natural bias without reſerve : in the 
progreſs of ſociety, they are taught to moderate 
their turbulent paſſions : at laſt, mild and courtly 
behaviour, produced by education and imitation, 
give an air to men of figure as if they were all 
copies from one original ; which 1s peculiarly the 
caſe in France. The mildneſs of external behaviour 
muſt have a conſiderable influence on the internal 
part ; for nothing tends more to ſoften or to ſuppreſs 
apaſion , than never to give it vent: for which 
reaſon , abſolute monarchy in France is far from 
being ſo dreadful as it was formerly: it is at preſent 
far from being violent or ſanguinary; the manners 
of the people having the ſame influence there that 
laws have in a free country. The King, delicate 
with reſpect to his conduct, and dreading the 
cenſure of the world, is guilty of few excelles ; 
and the people, tame and ſubmiſſive, are eaſily 
kept in order. To be diſcharged the court for any 
miſdemeanour, or to be relegated to his country- 
leat, is, to a gentleman of rank, more terrible 
than a capital puniſhment. 


n We finiſh this ſhort eſſay with a compariſon of 
n different governments as to the execution of laws. 
y Laws relative to property and pecuniary intereſt , 

& ae every where preſerved in vigor , becauſe the 
F violation of them hurts many. Laws reſpecting 


I the public are kept alive in a monarchical govern- 
ment; becauſe the King, to whom the execution of 


law is intruſted, ſeldom benefits by their tranſgrel- 
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ſion. For a ſteady execution of ſuch laws, 2 For 
democracy has nothing to rely on but patriotiſm; Ito 
and, when that ſubſides, ſuch laws fall aſleey, of [ 
The reaſon is, that the powers, both of legiſlation WR OY 
and execution centre in the people; and a mul. WI Ma 
titude , frequently no better than a mob, wil ar 
never, with conſtancy , direct execution againſ 
themſelves. 


SKETCH. IV. 


Progreſs of States from ſmall to great, and from 


great to ſmall, 


V y HEN tribes, originally ſmall, ſpread wider 
and wider, by population, till they become neigh- 
bours, the ſlighteſt differences inflame mutual 
averſion, and inſtigate hoſtilities that never end, 
Weak tribes unite for defence againſt the powerſul, 1 
and become inſenſibly one people: other tribes ae Hun 
ſwallowed up by conqueſt. And thus ſtates become WW nvifl 
more and more extenſive, till they be confined by un 


natural boundaries of ſeas or mountains. Spain Ae 
* - o 8 le n 
originally contained many ſmall ſtates, which were * 


all brought under the Roman yoke. In later times, 25 
it was again poſſeſſed by many ſtates, Chriſtin (1 
and Mabometan, continually at war, till by com en 

queſt they were united in one great kingdom. 1 
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portugal ſtill maintains its independency; a bleſſing 
it owes to the weakneſs of Spain, not to advantage 
of ſituation. The ſmall ſtates of Italy were ſubdued 
by the Romans ; and thoſe of Greece by Philip of 
i. BW Macedon, and his ſon Alexander. Scotland eſcaped 
narrowly the fangs of Edward l. of England; and 
would at laſt have been conquered by its more 
potent neighbour, had not conqueſt been prevented 
by a federal union. 

But, at that rate, have we not reaſon to dread 
the union of all nations under one univerſal mo- 
narcch ? There are ſeveral cauſes that for ever will 
prevent a calamity ſo dreadful. The local ſituation 
of ſome countries, defended by ſtrong natural 
barriers , is one of theſe. Britain is defended by 
the ſea ; and ſo is Spain , except where divided 
from France by the Pyrenean mountains. Europe 
in general, by many barriers of ſeas, rivers, and 
mountains, is fitted for ſtates of moderate extent: 
not ſo Aſia, which being divided by nature into 
very large portions , 1s prepared for extenſive 
monarchies *, Ruſſia is the only exception in 


En Aſie on a toujours vu de grands empires; en Eutope 
ls nont jamais pu ſubſiſter. C'eſt que VAſie que nous con- 
doiſſons a de plus grandes plaines : elle eſt coupee en plus 
grands morceaux par les montagnes & les mers; & comme 
elle eſt plus au midi, les ſources y ſont plus aiſement taries, 
les montagnes y ſont m ins couvertes des neiges , & les 
fleuves , moins groſſis, y form: nt des moindres barrieres. 
L Eſprit des Loix , lib. 17. c. 6. 

(In English thus : In Aſia there have always been great 
empires: ſuch coul4 never ſubſiſt in Europe. The reaſon 
" is, that, in Aba, there are larger plains, and it is cut by 
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Europe; a weak kingdom by ſituation , though WI ga 
rendered formidable by che extraordinary talents of 


one man, and of more women than one. l 
A ſecond cauſe, is the weakneſs of a great ſtate, wor 
The ſtrength of a ſtate doth not increaſe with its ole 


bulk , more than that of a man. An overgrown 
empire, far from being formidable to its neighbours, 
falls to pieces by its weight and unwieldineſs. Its 
frontiers are not eaſily guarded : witneſs France, 
which is much weakened by that circumſtance, 
though its greater part is bounded by the ſea, 
Patriotiſm vaniſhes in a great monarchy : the pro. 


ul 
vinces have no mutual connexion; and the diſtant a 
provinces , which muſt be governed by baſhays, he: 
are always ripe for a revolt. To ſecure Nicomedia, do 
which had frequently ſuffered by fire, Pliny ſug- 82 
geſted to the Emperor Trajan, a fire- company of Hi 
one hundred and fifty men. So infirm at that period ye 
was the Roman empire, that Trajan durſt not put his 
the project in execution, fearing diſturbances even u. 
from that ſmall body. the 
The chief cauſe is the luxury and effeminacy of . 
a great monarchy , which leave no appetite for WM th: 
war, either in the ſovereign or in his ſubjeds. be 
Great inequality of rank in an extenſive kingdom, Wil :b: 
occaſioned by a conſtant flow of riches into the WW hit 
capital, introduces ſhow, expenſive living, luxury, of 
Wa 

mountains and ſeas into more extenſive diviſions: as it lie 


® more to the ſouth , its ſprings are more eaſily dried up, 


5 the mountains are leſs covered with ſnow, and the river 
* proportionally ſmaller, form leſs conſiderable barriers: ' ) 


and 
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and ſenſuality. Riches , by affording gratification 
to every ſenſual appetite, become an idol to "which 
all men bow the knee; and, when riches are 
worſhipped as a paſſport to power as well as to 
pleaſure, they corrupt the heart, eradicate every 
vittue, and foſter every vice. In ſuch diſſolution 
of wangers, Contradictions are reconciled: avarice 
and meannels uoite with vanity ; diſſimulation and 
tunging „ with ſplendor. Where ſubjects are ſo 
corrupted , what will the prince be, who 1s not 
twzht to moderate his paſſions, who meaſures 
pſtice by appetite, and who is debthtated by 
corporeal pleaſures ? Such a prince never thinks of 
heading his own troops, nor of extending his 
dominions. Moſtazen, the laſt Califf of Bagdat, 
va conſpicuous inſtance of the degeneracy deſcribed: 
Hs kingdom being invaded by the Tartars in the 
yer 1258, he ſhut bimſelf up in bis ſeraglio with 
bis debauched companions, as in profotind peace 
nd, ſtupified with floth and voluptuouſneſs, was 
the only perſon who appeared careleſs about the 
ate of his empire. A King of Perſia, being informed 
tht the Turks had made themſelves maſters of his 
belt provinces , anſwered, that he was indifferent 
about their ſucceſs, provided they would not diſturb 
tim in his city of Iſpahan. Schah Huſſein, King 
0! Perſia, at the beginning of the preſent century; 
was ſn fork by ſloth and luxury in a ſeraglio life, 
that, when a victorious army of rebels was approach. 
ng to Iſpahan , he ſaid to his miniſters, © lt 
* your buſineſs to repel the rebels, as you have 
© armies provided. As for my part, if whey but 
Vor. II. 0 
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ce leave me my palace of Farabath with my women, Ml 
am content,  Hoatſang , the laſt Chineſe ca 
Emperor of the Chineſe race, hid himſelf in his 
palace, while the Tartars were wreſting from him 
his northern provinces , and Liſtching , a rebel 
mandarin, was wreſting from him the remainder, 
The Empreſs ſtrangled herſelf in her apartment; 
and the Emperor, making a laſt effort., followed 
her example. The ninth Chineſe Emperor of the 
blood of Genhizcan, addicted to women and prieſts, 
was deſpiſed by his people. A perſon without: 
name , who had been a ſervant in a convent of 
Bonzes, putting himſelf at the head of ſome roh- 
bers, dethroned the monarch , and extinguiſhed 
the royal family. 

The Tonquineſe, after a long ſubjection to the 
Emperor of China, regained their independence, 
and were governed by kings of their own nation. 
Theſe princes having by long peace become indolent, 
luxurious, and effeminate, abandoned the govern- 
ment to their miniſters. The governor of Cochin- 
china , being at a great diſtance from the capital, 
revolted firſt, and that country became a ſeparate 
kingdom.. The governor of Tonquin, in which 
province the King reſided, uſurped the ſovereignty: 
but reſpecting the royal family, he only locked up 
the King in his palace ; leaving to the Kings 
deſcendents the name of Boba, or King, with ſome 


-— 


ſhadow. of royalty. The uſurper and his ſucceſſors Wi - 

content themſelves with the title of Chova , of MW in 

Generaliſſimo; which ſatisfies the people, who pierce Bi ©01 
cor 


no deeper than what eyeſight diſcovers, A reve- 
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lation of the Tame kind happened in Japan. Similar 
cauſes produce ſimilar effects. The luxurioũs and 
ndolent ſucceſſors of Charlemagne in the kingdom 
of France, truſting their power and authority with 
the mairs of therr palace, were never ſeen in public, 
and were ſeldom heard of. The great power of 
theſe officers inflamed them with an appetite for 
more, Pepin and his ſucceflors were for a long 
time kings de facto, leaving to the rightful ſovereign 
nothing but the empty name. Charles Martel 
rigned for ſome time without even naming a king. 
And at laſt Pepin the younger, anno 751, throwing 
of the maſk , ordered himſelf to be proclaimed 
king of France. 

Buſhequius, who wrote in the days of Philip IT. 
of Spain, has the following obſervation, “Com- 
* paring the Turkiſh ſoldiers with ours, I can 
* prognoſticate nothing good to Chriſtendom. On 
* their ſide, a mighty empire, great armies, ex- 
* perience in war, a long ſeries of victories, a 
veteran ſoldiery, concord, order, diſcipline, 
" Irugality, vigilance, and patience of labor. On our 
ide, public want, private luxury, contempt of 
* diſcipline, impatience of labor, drunkenneſs, and 
gluttony. Can any one doubt what the event 
will be? For preventing ruin, we have nothing 
* to depend on but the Perſians.” How plauſible 
this reaſoning ; ant yet how falſe the prognoſtic ! 
At that early time, the ſcience of politics was but 
m its infancy in Europe. Buſbequius did not diſ- 
cover, nor did any other man diſcover, a ſeed of 
(ortuption in the Turkiſh government that in time 
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ripened to its ruin; and that is wealth and luxyy L 
in a deſpotic monarchy The monarch is ſunk con 
voluptuouſneſs: licentiouſneſs creeps in among the We 
ſoldiery, and the government becomes entirely nt. 
military. This progrels is far advanced among the ge 
Turks; and their troops at preſent make no figure Hen 
but by numbers. Our troops, on the contrary aa. 
from perpetual wars among Chriſtian Princes, hae Hare 
acquired the perfection of diſcipline. ad 
Moanteſquieu , diſcourſing of luxury in erat en 
empires, and effeminacy in the monarchs, deſcribes MWkb 
the danger of revolutions, from ambitious men nn 
bred to war, in the following words: © En effet i d 
* Etoit naturel que des Empereurs nourris dans ls Jun 
* fatigues de la guerre, qui parvenoient a hie erg 
* deſcendre du trone une famille noyée dans les Mute 
« delices, conſervaſſent la vertu qu'ils avoient cprou- Mieeg. 
& vee ſi utile, & craigniſſent les voluptes quis. 
& avoient vues ſi funeſtes. Mais après ces trois ou. ; 
t quatre premiers princes, la corruption, le luxe, * 
ct Foifivete, les delices, s'emparent des ſucceſſeurs; MW* :: 
ce ils s enferment dans le palais, leur eſprit s affoiblit, e 
leur vie $'accourcit, la famille decline; les grand . © 
ce $elevent, les eunuques $accreditent, on ne met Wi. : 
& ſur le trone que des enfans ; le palais devi. . 
* ennemi de empire, un peuple oiſif qui habe a 
ruine celui qui travaille; l'Empereur eſt tue uf 
9 detruit par un uſurpateur, qui fonde une famille . th 
« dont le troiſième ou quatrième ſucceſſeur va das. 
* 


© le meme palais fe renfermer encore *, *. 
* Leſprit es Loix, liv. 7. chap. 7. 
lt was indeed natural, that emperors, trained up i 


up be 
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Little reaſon then have we to apprehend the 
coalition of all nations into an univerſal monarchy. 
We ſee indeed in the hiſtory of mankind frequent 
inſtances of the progreſs of nations from ſmall to 
great: but we alſo fee iuſtances no lefs frequent of 
extenſive monarchies being fpht into many ſiaall 
ates. Such is the courſe of human affairs: ſtates 
are ſeldom ſtationary , but, like the ſun, are either 
advancing to their meridian , or falling down 
gradually tilt they ſink into abſcurity. An empire 
ſubjected to effeminate princes, and devoid of 
patriotifm , cannot long ſubſiſt entire. The fate 
of all, with very few exceptions , has been the 
ame. The governors of provinces , lofing all 
regard for a voluptuous and effeminate monarch, 
uke courage, ſet up for themſelves, and aſſume 
regal authority, each in his own province, The 


all the fatigues of war, who had effected the dethronment 
* ofa family immer'ed in ſenſual pleaſures , should adhere 


* and drea that voluptuoufneſs whoſe fetal eff 3 they had 
" ſezn. Bur after a ſucc-ſfion of three or tou: {ch princ-s, 
F corruption , luxury, and indolence, appear «gain in their 
" ſucceſſors :, they shut tremſe ves up in their palace, their 
* ſoul is enervated, their life is shortened, an] their family 
| teclines : the grandes acquire power, che eunuchs gain 
"credit, and chiidren are ſet on the throne; the palace is 
" at varia ce with the empire, the indolent — ruin 
the induſtrious people. The Emperor is aſſaſſinated, or 
depoſed by an uſurper, who founds a new race of mona chs, 
of which the third or fourth in ſucceſſion , ſhaking gain. 
into indolence, purſues the ſame courſe of ruin, and lays, 
" the foundation of a new change. ” 


O 3 


" t that virive of which they ha1 exocrien-ed the ut lity, 
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puiſſant Aſſyrian monarchy, one of the earlieſt we 


read of in hiſtory, after having been long a terry 
to its neighbours, was diſmembered by the Over. 
nors of Media and of Babylon, who detached theſe 
extenſive provinces from the monarchy. Mahome; 
and his immediate ſucceſſors erected a great cupite, 
of which Bagdat became the capital. The late 
Califfs of that race, poiſoned with ſenſual pleaſure, 
loſt all vigor of mind, aud ſunk down into ſloth 
and effeminacy. Ihe governors of the diſtant 
provinces were the firſt who ventured to declare 
themſelves independent. Their ſucceſs invited other 
governors, who ſtripped the Califf of his remaining 
proviaces , leaving him nothing but the city cl 
Bagdat; and. of that he was deprived by the Tar- 
tars, who put an end to that once illuſtrious 
monarchy. The ſame would have been the ſatc 
of the Perſian empire, had it not been ſubdued by 
Alexander of Macedon. But after his death it 
ſubmitted to the ordinary fate: his generals aſſumed 
regal power , each of them in the province he 
governed. , Had not the Roman empire been dil 
membered. by the barbarians, it would: have been 
diſmembered by the governors of its provinces 
The weakneſs of Charlemagne's ſucceſſors, hatches 
in France and in Germany an endleſs number af 
petty ſovereigns. About the time that a paſſage to 
the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope ws 
diſcovered, the great peninſula beyond the Ganges 
was comprehended under the powerſul empire ot 
Biſnagar. Its firſt monarchs had eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves by valor and military knowledge. In war 
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they headed their troops: in peace, they directed 
their miniſters, viſited their dominions, and were 
punctual in rendering juſtice to high and low. The 
people carried on an extenſive and lucrative com- 
merce, Which brought a revenue to the Emperor 
that enabled him to maintain a Randing army of 
100,000 foot, 30,000 horſe , and 700 elephants, 
But proſperity and opulence ruined all. The Em- 
perors , poiſoned with pride and voluptuouſneſs, 
were now contented with ſwelling titles, inſtead 
of ſolid fame. Aing of kings, and Huſband of a 
thouſand wives, were at the head of a long catalogue 
of ſuch pompous, but empty epithets. Corrupted 
by flattery , they affected divine honors, and ap- 
peared rarely in public; leaving the care of their 
dominions to their miniſters, and to the governors 
of their provinces. At the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century, neighbouring princes encroached on all 
hes. In 1565, Biſnagar the capital was taken 
and ſacked by four Mooriſh kings. The governors 
of the provinces declared themſelves independent; 
and out of that great empire, ſprung the kingdoms 
of Golconda, Viſapour, and ſeveral others. Ihe 
empire of Hindoſtan , once widely extended, is 
now reduced. to a very ſmall kingdom, under a 
prince who no longer is entitled to be deſigned the 
Great Mogul; the governors of his provinces having, 
as uſual , declared themſelves independent. 

Our North American colonies are in a proſperous 


condition, increaſing rapidly in population, and 


in opulence. The coloniſts have the ſpirit of a 
ee people, and are enflamed with patriotiſm. 
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Their population will equal that of Britain and 
Ireland in leſs than a century; and they will then 
be a match for the mother- country, if they chuſe 
to be independent: every advantage will be on 
their (fide , as the attack mult be by ſea from à 
very great diſtance. Being thus delivered from a 
foreign yoke, their firſt care will be the choice of 
a proper government; and it is not difficult to 
foreſee what government will be choſen. A people 
animated with the new bleſlings of liberty and 
independence, will not incline to a kingly govern- 
ment, The Swiſs cantons joined in a federal union, 
for protection againſt the potent houſe of Auſtria; 
add the Dutch embraced the like union, for pro- 
tection againſt the more potent king of Spain, Bu; 
our colonies will never join in ſuch a union; becauſe 
tbey have no patent neighbour , and becauſe they 
bave an averſion to each other. We may pronounce 
with aſſurance, that each colony will chuſe for 
itſelf a republican goverament. And their preſent 
conſtitution prepares them for it; they have a 
ſenate; and they have an aſſembly repreſentiog the 
people, No change will be neceſſary, but to drop 
the governor who. repreſents the King of Britain 
And. thus a part of a great ſtate will be converted 
into many ſmall Rates. 
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Great and Small States compared. 


N tighbours , according to the common ſaying, 
mult be ſweet friends or bitter enemies: patriotiſm 
s vigorous in ſmall ſtates; and hatred to neigh- 
bouriog ſtates, no leſs ſo: both vaniſh in a great 
monarchy. 

Like a maximum in mathematics, emulation has 
the fineſt play within certain bounds : it languiſheth 
where its objects are too many, or too few. Hence 
tis, that the moſt heroic actions are performed 1n 
a ſtate of moderate extent : appetite for applauſe , 
or fame, may fubſiſt in a great monarchy ; but by 
that appetite , without the ſupport of emulation, 
deroic actions are ſeldom achieved. 

Small ſtates, however corrupted , are not liable 
to deſpotiſm : the people being cloſe to the ſeat of 
government, and accuſtomed to ſee their governors 
Gly, talk familiarly of their errors, and publiſh 
them every where. On Spain, which formerly 
conſiſted of many ſmall Rates, a profound writer 
makes the following obſervation. The petty 

* monarch was but little elevated above his nobles: 

having little power , he could not command 

much reſpect; nor could his nobles look up to 


1 i 
Dr Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles V. vol. 1. p. 175. 
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« him with that reverence which is felt in approach. 
« ing great monarchs.” Another thing is equally 
weighty againſt deſpotiſm 1n a ſmall ſtate: the army hor 
cannot eaſily be ſeparated from the people; and, 
for that reaſon, is very l. ttle dangerous. The Roman 
pretorian bands were billeted in the towns nest Och 
Rome; and three cohorts only were employed in 
guarding that city. Sejanus, prefect of theſe bend 
under Tiberius, lodged the three cohorts in a ſpacious 
barrack within the city, in order to gain more 
authority over them, and to wean them fron 
familiarity with the people. Tacitus, in the yh 
book of his Annals, relates the ſtory in the following 
words. * Vim præfecturæ, modicam antea, intendit, 
„ diſperſas per urbem cohortes una in caſtra cos. 
& ducendo.; ut ſimul imperia acciperent, numeroque 
«© & robore, & viſu, inter ſe , fiducia ipſis, in 
& cxteros metus , inderetur *.” 

What is ſaid above, ſuggeſts the cauſe of a curious 
fad recorded in ancient hiſtory , © That of may 
& attempts to uſurp the ſovereignty of different 
Greek republics, very few ſucceeded; and that 
© no-uſurpation of that kind was laſting.” Every 
circumſtance differs in an extenſive ſtate : the people, 
at a diſtance from the throne, and having profound 


He extended the power of the prefecture, by collecting 
© into one camp thoſe pretorian cohorts which were forme!!] T 0ac 
5 diſperſed all over the city; that thus, being united, th diſt: 
might be more influenced by his orders, and while thef trav 
confidence in their power was increaſed by the conſtant ve. men 
of their own numbers and ſtrength, they might at the (#7 
© time ſtrike a great terror in others.” all 
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yeneration for the ſovereign, conſider themſelves , 
not as members of a body-politic, but as ſubjects 
merely, bound implicitly to obey : by which im- 
preſſion they are prepared before-hand for deſpotiſm. 
Other reaſons concur : the ſubjects of a great ſtate 
ate dazzled with the ſplendor of their monarch ; 
and as their union is prevented by diſtance, the . 
narch can ſafely employ a part of his ſubjects againſt 
the reſt ; or a ſtanding army againſt all. 

A great ſtate poſſeſſes one eminent advantage, 
viz. ability to execute magnificent works, The 
hanging gardens of Babylon , the pyramids of 
Egypt, and its lake Merits, are illuſtrious examples. 
The city of Heliopolis in Syria, named Balbel by 
the Turks, is a pregnant inſtance of the power 
2nd opulence of the Roman empire. Even in the 
ruins of that city, there are remains of great 
magnificence and exquiſite taſte, If the imperial 
palace, or the temple of the Sun, to mention no 
other building, were the work of any European 
prince exiſting at preſent, it would make a capital 
figure in the annals of his reign. And yet ſo little 
was the eclat of theſe works , even at the time of 
execution, that there is not a hint of them in any 
hiſtorian. The beneficence of ſome great monarchs 
Is worthy of ſtill greater praiſe. In the principal 
roads of Japan , hot baths are erected at proper 
diſtances, with other conveniencies, for the uſe of 
travellers. The beneficence of the Chineſe goyern- 
ment to thoſe who ſuffer ſhipwreck, gives a more 
advantageous impreſſion of that monarchy, than 


al that is painſully collected by Du Halde. To 
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verify the obſervation, I gladly lay hold of the 
following incident In the year 1728, the ſhip 
Prince George took her departure from Calcutta 
in Bengal for Canton in China, with a cargg 
L. 69 ooo value. A violeacſtorm drove her aſhore at 
a place named Timpau , a great way well from 
Canton. Not above half the crew could m ke the 
ſhore, worn out with fatigue and hunger, and not 
doubting of being maſſacred by the natives. How 
amazed were they to be treated with remarkable 
humanity! A Mandarin appeared, who not only 
provided for them victuals in plenty, but alſo men 
{killed in diving to aſſiſt them in fiſhing the wreck, 
What follows is in the words of my author, 
Alexander Wedderburn of St Germains, a gentleman 
of known worth and veracity, who bore office in 
the (hip. Ia a few days we recovered L. 500 in 
* bullion, and afterward L. 10,009 more, Before 
* we ſet forward to Canton, the Mandarin ou: 
« benefactor took an exact account of our money, 
* with the names of the men, furniſhed us with 
© aneſcort to conduct us through his diſtri, and 
© conſigned us dead or alive to one Suqua at 
© Canton, a Chineſe merchant well known to the 
« Engliſh there. In every one of our reſting-places, 
&« victuals were brought to us by the villagers in 
« plenty, and with great cordiality. In this manner 
«< we paſled from one diſtrict to another, without 
* having occaſion to lay out a fingle farthing, till 
< we reached Canton, which we did in nine days, 
e travelling ſometimes by land, and ſometimes by 
* water. Our caſe had been. repreſented to the 
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© court a Pekin, from whence orders came to 
« diſtribute amongſt us a ſum of money : which was 
done by the Chuntuck, Hoppo and other officers, 
© civil and military, alſembled in great ſtare. After 
n ſhort ſpeech, expreſſing regret for our calamity, 
u with an eulogium on the humane and generous 
« diſpoſition of their maſter ; to each of us was 
* rreſented the Emperor's bounty, in a yellow bag 
* on which was inſcribed the nature of the gift. 
The firſt ſupercargo received 450 tales in ſilver, 
© the ſecond 350, myſelf 280, the mate 75, and each 
© common ſeaman 15 ; the whole amounting to 
© 2bout 2000 tales, or L. 800. T his is an example 
* worthy imitation, even where Chriſtianity is 
© profeſſed , though its tenets are often, on like 
© occaſions , ſcandalouſly perverted.” So far my 
author: and I add, that this bounty was undoubtedly 
eſtabliſhed by law ; for it has not the appearance of 
an occaſional or ſingular act of benevolence. If ſo, 
China is the only country in the world, where 
charity to Rrangers in diſtreſs is a branch of 
public police, 

Another advantage of a great ſtate I mention 
with peculiar pleaſure, becauſe all who aſpire to 
be eminent in literature, are intereſted in it A 
ſmall kingdom, like Denmark, like Sweden, like 
Portugal. cannot naturally be productive of good 
writers; becauſe where there arc few readers, there 
is no ſufficient incitement to exert literary talents; 
a claſſical work produced at preſent in the Celtic 
tongue, would fall little ſhort of a miracle France 
is eminent above all other nations for the encou- 
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ragement it affords to good writers: it is a po. 


pulous country : it is the chief ſeat of taſte, ar 
and ſciences; and its language has become.univer. 
fal ia Europe, being the court - language ever 
where: why then ſhould not French writers carry 
the palm? But let not the Britiſh deſpond; for 
doth not a glorious proſpect lie before them! 
The demand for Engliſh books in America is con. 
ſiderable; and is increaſing daily, Populatin 
goes on vigorouſly: the number of Britiſh already 
ſettled upon the river Ohio approach to 10,cop; 
and the delicious country from that river down to 
the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi will be filled with 
people whole native tongue is Engliſh. So fine 
climate and ſo rich a ſoil will be productive of 
readers in plenty. Such a proſpect ought to roſe 
our ambition; and our ambition will be bighly 
laudable, if, rejecting local diſtinctions, we aſpire 
to rival the French writers in real merit. 

But the foregoing advantages of a great ſtate, 
however illuſtrious, are ſadly overbalanced by 
manifold diſadvantages. The firſt is, the corruption 
of its kings, which, in a different view, is men- 
tioned in the ſketch immediately preceding. & 
ſecond is, that great monarchs, being highly ele. 
vated above their ſubjects, are acquainted with 
none but their miniſters. And miniſters, who in 
a deſpotic government are ſubject to no contro! 
but that of their maſter, commonly prefer the"! 
own intereſt, without regard to his honor. Soly- 
man Emperor of the Turks, though accompliſh" 
above any of his predeceſſors, could not elcay” 
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po. che artifices of his wife Roxalana, and vf his Vizier 
arts, Ruſtan. They poiſoned his ears with repeated 
ver WW calumnies againſt his eldeſt fon Muſtapha, a young 
er; prince of great hopes. They were not in hazard 
ry i of detection, becauſe no perſon had acceſs to the 
for Emperor but by their means. And the concluding 
ſcene, was an order from the Emperor to put his 
ſon to death. If a great monarch lie thus open 
in his own palace to the artifices of his miniſters, 
his authority, we may be certain, will be very 
light over the governors of his diſtant provinces. 
Their power 1s precarious; and they oppreſs the 
people without intermiſſion, in order to amaſs 
wealth: the complaints of the people are diſre- 
zarded; for they never reach the throne. The 
Spaniſh governors of the Philippine iſlands, afford 
a deplorable inſtance of this obſervation. The 
heat of the climate promotes luxury; and luxury 
prompts avarice, Which rages without control, 
the diſtance of the capital removing all fear of 
detection. Arbitrary taxes are impoſed on the 
people, and exceſſive duties on goods imported; 
en. which are rigorouſly exacted, becauſe they are con. 
A Bi verted by the governor to his own uſe. An at. 
le. bitrary eſtimate is made of what every field may 
ith WF produce; and the Huſbandman is ſeverely puniſhed 
in WF if he fail to deliver the appointed quantity, whe- 
rel ther his land has produced. it or not. Many thou. 
der fands have abandoned their native country; and 


hec | * See Dr. Robertſon's hiſtory of Charles V. where this 
a!” Wy "ncident is related with uncommon ſpirit. 
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yk 
the few miſerable wretches who remain, have tal» IM cit 
refuge among inacceſſible mountains. of 
Third, The corruption of a court ſpreads through ti 
every member of the ſtate. In an extenſive king. U 
dom that has no rival, the ſubje&s, having ng tl 
occaſion to exert themſelves in defence of their a 
country, loſe their manhood, and turn cowards, e\ 
At the ſame time, great inequality of rank and 2 
fortune engender luxury, ſelfiſhneſs, and ſenſuality, 00 
The fine arts, it is true, gain ground, manuſadu- th 
res are perfected, and courtly manners prevail: but pe 
every manly virtue is gone; and not a ſoul to be fi 
found, who will venture his life to ſave his coun. pt 
try. That diſeaſe is ſpreading in Britain; and the er 
only circumſtance that guards France from equal pe 
puſillanimity, is an eſtabliſhed mode, that every W 
gentleman muſt ſerve Tome campaigns in the army. ct 
Fourth, An extenſive monarchy is liable to internal bi 
convulſions or revolutions, occaſioned commonly of 
co 
The following paſſage is from a late Ruſſian write! bc 
" It is a truth founded on experience, that conimerce po- tic 
** liches manners: but it is alſo a truth, that commerce, dc 
by exciting luxury, corrupts manners, Wich the in- he 
**: creaſe of foreign fashions and foreign commerce in Ruſſa, 1 
7 foreign luxury has | increaſed there in proportion, uni. 1 
verſal diſſipation has taken the lead, and profligacy of at 
manners has followed. Great landlords ſqueeze and no 
“ grind their people, to ſupply the inceſſant demands of Hi 
* luxury: the miſerable -peaſant; diſabled by a load of * 
in taxes, is frequently compelled to abandon his habitation, af 
and to leave his land uncultivated : And thus agriculture wh 
© and population diminish daily; than which nothing worſe * 
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can befal a ſtate.” 
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either by a ſtanding army, or by the governors 
of diſtant provinces. With reſpec to the former, 
the government of a great kingdom enervated by 
luxury, mult be military, and conſequently deſpo- 
tic. A numerous army will ſoon learn to contemn 
a puſillanimous leader, and to break looſe from 
every tie of ſubjection: the ſovereign is often chan- 
ged at the caprice of the army; but deſpotiſm 
continues to triumph. Ia Turky, Janiſſaries de- 
throne the Sultan, without ſcruple; but beiog ſu- 
perſtitiouſly attached to the royal family, they con- 
fine themſelves to it in electing a new Sultan. The 
pretorian bands were the Janiſſaries of the Roman 
empire, who never ſcrupled to dethrone the Em- 
peror on the ſlighteſt diſobligation. But as there 
was no royal family, they commonly carried the 
crown' to market, and beſtowed it on the higheſt 
bidder. With reſpect to the latter, the governors 
of diſtant provinces, | accuſtomed to act without 
control, become greedy of power, and put no 
bounds to ambition. Let them but gain the affec- 
tion of the people they govern, and boldneſs, will 
do the. reſt. The monarch is dethroned beſore 
be is prepared for defence; and the uſurper takes 
bis place without oppoſition. Succeſs commonly 
attends ſuch undertakings; ſor the ſovere:go has 
no ſoul, and the people have no patriotiſm. In 
Hindoſtan formerly, ſome diſcontented favorite or 
ſouba took up arms to avenge fancied, or perhaps 
affected wrongs: venturing not however upon 
independence, he ſcreened himſelf with ſetting up 
lome perſon of the royal blood, whom he pro- 
Vox. II. =” 
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claimed ſovereign, The voluptuouſneſs and effe. 
minacy of the Jate kings of Perſia, has rendered 
that kingdom a prey to every. bold invader. No 
great ſtate ever lay fo open to adventurers, 2 


Perſia has done of late years. 

In the fifth place, a nation corrupted with luxury 
and fenfuality is a ready morſel for every invader: 
to attempt the conqueſt, and to ſucceed, are almoſt 
the fame. The potent Aſſyrian monarchy, having 
long ſubſiſted in peace without a ſingle enemy, 
funk into Noth: and effeminacy, and became an 
eaſy prey to the kings of Media and Babylon. 
Theſe two nations, in like circumſtances of ſloth 
and effeminacy, were in their turn ſwallowed up 
by Cyrus King of Perſta. And the great empire 
of Perſia, running the ſame courſe, was ſubdued 
by Alexander of Macedon with a ſmall army of 
thirty-five thouſand men. 

And this leads to a fixth diſadvantage of a great 
einpire, Which 'is, the difficulty of guarding its 
frontiers. A kingdom, like an animal, becomes 
weak in proportion to its excefs above a certain 
ſize. France and Spain would be lefs fitted for 
defence, were they enlarged beyond their preſent 
extent: Spain in particular was a very weak king: 
dom, while it comprehended the Netherlands aud 


In Europe, neighbouring notions differ liitle in man- 
vets, or in fortitude. In Afia, we ſtep inſtantly from the 
fierce Tartars, inhabiting a cold and barren country, to the 
eſfeminate people cf countries warm and fertile. Hence 


in Alia perpetual conqueſts from north to ſouth, to which 


even che great wall of China makes ſcarce any obſtacle. 
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the half of Italy. In their preſent extent, forces 
are ſoon collected to guard the moſt diſtant fron- 
tiers. Months are required to aſſemble troops in 
an overgrown kingdom like Perſia: if an army be 
defeated at the frontier, it muſt diſperſe, fortified 
places being ſeldom within reach. The victor, 
advancing with celerity, lays ſiege to the capital, 
before the provincial troops can be formed into a 
regular army: the capital is taken, the empire 
diflolved ; and the conqueror at leiſure diſputes 
the provinces with their governors. 'The Philip- 
pine iſlands made formerly a part of the extenſive 
empire of China; but, as they were too diſtant 
to be protected or well governed, it ſhowed cop- 
ſummate wiſdom in the Chineſe government to 
abandon them, with ſeveral other diſtant provinces. 

A ſmall Rate, on the other band, is eaſily guard- 
ed. The Greek republics thought themſelves ſut- 
iciently fortified againſt the Great King, by their 
courage, their union, and their patriotiſm. The 
Spaniſh Chriſtians, abandoning the open country 
to the Saracens, retired to the mountains of Aſtu- 
ta, and elected Don Pelayo to be their King. 
That warlike Prince walled none of his towns, 
nor did he fortify a fiogle paſs; knowing that, 
while his people were brave, they would be in- 
vincible; and that walls and ſtrong - holds ſerve 
but to abate courage. The Romans, while circum- 
ſcribed within Italy, never thought of any defence 
againſt an enemy but good troops. When they 
bad acquired a vaſt empire, even the Rhine ap- 


peared a barrier too weak: the numherleſs forts 
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and legions that covered their frontiers could not v 
defend them from a panic upon every motion of 
the barbarians”. A nation, in which the reciprocal p 
duties of ſovereign and ſubject are conſcientiouſly a 
fulfilled, and in which the people love their coun. a 
try and their governors, may be deemed invincible; 0 
provided due care be taken of the military branch, t 
Every particular is reverſed in a great empire: t 
individuals graſp at money, per fas aut nefas, to $ 
laviſh it upon pleaſure: the governors of diſtant P 
provinces tyrannize without control; and, during d 
the ſhort period of their power, neglect no means, ſt 
however oppreſſive to amaſs wealth. Thus were t 
the Roman provinces governed; and the people, a 
who could not figure a greater tyrant than a Ro- y 
man proconſul, were ready to embrace every change. ſt 
The Romans accordingly were ſenſible, that, to d 
force their barrier, and to diſmember their em- W 
pire, were in effect the ſame. In our times, the to 
nations whoſe frontiers lie open, would make the ſt; 
.moſt reſolute oppoſition to an invader; witnels to 
the German ſtates, and the Swiſs cantons, Italy ſt 
enjoys the ſtrongeſt natural barrier of any country lo 
that is not an iſland; and yet, for centuries, bas ed 
deen a prey to every invader. co 
Three plans, at different times, have been pu! de 
in execution, for ſecuring the frontiers of an ex. du 
tenſive empire, building walls, laying the front" At 

| | inr 
The uſe of cannon, which piace the weak and trons cM 
upon a level, is the only reſource of the luxurious * ws 
2 


opulent againſt the poor and hardy. 
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waſte, and eſtabliſhing feudatory Princes. The firſt 
was the ancient practice, proper only for an idle 
people, without commerce. The Egyptians built 
a very extenſive wall for protecting themſelves 
zzainſt the wandering Arabs, The famous wall 
of China to protect its effeminate inhabitants againſt 
the Tartars, is known all the world over; and 
the walls built 1n the north of England againſt the 
Scots and Picts, are known to every Briton. To 
protect the Roman territory from German inva- 
ders, the Emperor Probus conſtructed a ſtone wall, 
ſtrengthened with towers. It ſtretched from Ra- 
tibon on the Danube to Wimpſen on the Necker; 
and terminated on the bank of the Rhine, after a 
winding courſe of two bundred miles. To a low 
ſtate indeed muſt the Greek empire have been re- 
duced, in the reign of the Emperor Anaſtaſius, 
when, to repreſs the Bulgarians, it was neceſſary 
to build a wall, at no greater diſtance from Con- 
ſtantinople than ten leagues, abandoning all without 
to the barbarians. Such walls, though erected with 
ſtupendous labor, prove a very weak bulwark; 
lor a wall of any extent is never ſo carefully guard. 
ed, as at all times to prevent ſurpriſe. And, ac- 
cordingly, experience has taught that walls cannot 
be relied on. This, in modern times, has intro. 
duced the two other methods mentioned. Sha 
Abbas, King of Perſia, in order to prevent the 
nroads of the Turks, Jaid waſte part of Armenia, 
carrying the inhabitants to Iſpahan, and treating 
them with great humanity. Land is not much 


Valued by che great monarchs of Aſia: it is precious 
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in the ſmaller kingdoms of · Europe; and the fron. 
tiers are commonly guarded by fortified towns. 
The other frontiers of Perſia are guarded by feu. 
datory princes; and the fame method is pradiſcd 
in China, in Hindoſtan, and in the Turkiſh empire. 
The Princes of Little Tartary, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia, have been long a ſecurity to the Grand 
Signior againſt bis powerful neighbours in Europe, 


K 


War and Peace compared. 


No complaints are more frequent than againſt 
the weather, when it ſuits not our purpoſe : of 
& diſmal ſeaſon! we ſhall be drowned, or we (hall 
* be burnt up.” And yet wiſe men think, that 
there might be more occaſion to complain, welt 
the weather left to our own direction. The wet 
ther is not the only inſtance of diſtruſt in Provi 
dence: it is a common topic to declaim againſt 
war; * Scourge of nations, Deſtroyer of the human 
5 race, Baue of arts and induſtry! Will the world 
6 never become wiſe! Will war never have an 
* end!” Manifold indeed are the bleſſings ol 
peace; but doth war never produce any good? 
A fair compariſon may poſſibly make it doubtful, 
whether war, Jike the weather, ought not to be 
teſigned to the conduct of Providence . ſeldom 


% 
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are we in the right, when we repine at its diſ- 
penſation, | ' 

The bleſſings of peace are too well known to 
need illuſtration: induſtry, commerce, the fine arts, 
power, opulence, &c. &c. depend on peace. What 
has war in ſtore for balancing bleſſings ſo ſubſtan. 
tial? Let us not abandon the field without ma- 
king at leaſt one effort. 

Humanity, it muſt be acknowledged, gains 
nothing from the wars of ſmall ſtates in cloſe 
neighbourhood : ſuch wars are brutal and bloody; 
becauſe they are carried on with bitter enmity 
againſt individuals. Thanks to Providence, that 
war, at preſent, bears a leſs ſavage afpet: we 
ſpare individuals, and make war upon the nation 
only: barbarity and cruelty give place to magna- 
nimity; and ſoldiers are converted from brutes 
into heroes. Such wars give exerciſe to the ele- 
vated virtues of courage, generoſity, and difinter- 
eltedneſs, which are always attended with conſciouſ- 
neſs of merit and of dignity '. Friendfhip is in 


In the war carried on by Louis XII. of France againſt 
the Venetians, the town of Breſcia, being taken by ſtorm, 
and abandoned to the ſoldiers, ſuffered for ſeven days all 
the diſtreſſas of cruelty and avarice. No houſe eſcaped but 
that where Chevalier B1yard was lodged. At his entrance, 
the miſtreſs, a woman of rank, fell at his feet, and deep- 
I ſobbing, Oh! my Lord, ſave my life, ſave the honor 
of my daughters,” Take courage, Madam, ſaid the 
Chevalier, your life, and their honor, ſhalt be ſecure while 
| have life, The two daughters, brought from their hiding 
place, were preſented to him; and the family reunited 
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peace cool and languid; but, in a war for glory, 
exerts the whole fire of its enthuſiaſm., The long 


beſtowed their whole attention on their delivergr. A dan. 
gerous wound he had received gave them opportunity to 
expreſs their zeal: they employ-d a notable ſurgeon; they 
attended him by turn day and night; and, when he could 
bear to be amvuſe:|, th y ente tained him with concerts of 
muſic. Upon the day fixed for his departure, the nvther 
ſaid to him, To your goodneſs, my Lord, we owe our 
* lives: and to you all we have belongs by right of war: 
* but we hope, from your ſignal benevolence, that this 
* Might tribute will content you; placing upon the table 
an iron coffer full of money. © What is the ſum?” ſaid 
the Chevalier. My Lord,” anſwered ſhe trembling, © no 
more but 2500 ducats, all that we have; — but, if 
** more be neceſſary, we will try our friends.” — Madam,“ 
faid he, your kindneſs is more precious in my eyes than 
% n a hundred thouſand ducats, Take back your money, 
and depend alw+ys on me.” —— © My good I ord, you 
* ki!! me in refuſing this ſmall ſom: take it ony as a 
% mark of your friendſhip to my family” —— Well, 
faid he, © fince it wil oblige you, I take the morey; 
but give me the Cſ:tisfation of bidding adieu to you! 
* amiable *acghters.” They came to him with looks of 
regard and «f ction. Ladies,” ſaid he, the imereſſin 
* you have mate on my heart, will never wear out. 
** What return to make I know not; fer men of my 
pr feſſion are ſeldom opulent: but here arc tw 
* thouſand five hundred ducats, of which the gen:rolit) 
ef your mother hae given me the diſpoſal. Accept 
„ them as a marriage preſent; and way your happireſs in 
* marriage cqual your merit F'-wer of chivalry,” cri'd 
the mother, May the God who ſuffered death for Us 
. © rew-rd you here and hereafter.” Can peace afford (0 
ſweet a ſcene ? | 
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and bloody war ſuſtained by the Netherlanders 
2zainſt the tyrant of Spain, made even Dutchmen 


The following incident is till more intereſting: It is 
of a late date among our countrymen; and will, for that 
reaſon, make the deeper impreſſion. The ſcene of action 
vis in Admiral! Watſon's ſhip, at the ſi:ge of Chanderna- 
go'e, Where Caprain Spek-, and his ſon, a youth of 
ſixteen, were both of them wounded by the ſame ſhot. 
The hiſtory is related by Mr. Ives ſurgeon of the ſhip ; 
which f lows in his own woris, on'y © little abridged. 
The Captain, whoſe leg was hanging by the ſkin, ſaid to 
the Admi al, Indeed, Sir, this was a crue! ſhot, to 
* knock down both father and ſon.” Mr, Watſon's heart 
was too full for a reply; he only ordered both to be car- 
tied down to the ſurgeon. The Captain, who wa: firſt 
brought down, told me how dangerouſly h's Billy had been 
wounded, Pr ſently after, the brave youth himſelf ap- 
pe:red, with h's eyes ov«<1flowing with tears, not for him» 
ſelf, but for his father. Upon my aſſurance that his fa» 
thers wound wa not dangercus, he b came calm; but 
refiſed to be tcuched till his father's wound ſhould be 


brit dr-fſed. Then pointing to a fellow - fufferer. Pray, 


* Sir, dreſs alſo that poor man who is groaning ſo ſadly 
" beſide m-.? I told him that the man had already been 
taken care of; and begged that I now might have iberty 
to cx mine his wound. He ſubmitted; and calmly ſaid, 
Sir, I fear you muſt amputate above the joint.” I re- 
plied, © My dear, I muſt.” He claſped his hands toge- 
ther; and, lifting up his eyes toward heaven, he offered 
up the following shurt but earneſt petition: © G-04 God! 
n do thou enable me to bchave in my preſent circumſtan- 

ces worthy of my father.” He then told me he was all 
ſubmiſſion. 1 performed the operation above the joint of 
the knee; and, during the whole time, the intrepid youth 
never ſpoke a word, nor uttered a groan, that could be 
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heroes: they forced their way to the Indies during 
the hotteſt period of the war; and gained, by 


heard at the diſtance of a yard. It is eaſier to imaging 
than to expreſs the feelings of the father at this time; 
but, whatever he felt, tears were th: only expreſſion. Both 
of them were carried to Calcutta, The father was lo iged 
in the houſe of his brother in law; and the ſin was placed 
with me in the hoſpital. For the firſt week I gave com- 
fort to both, carrying good tidings to them of one another, 
But, alas! all the good ſymptoms that had attende! the 
young man began to diſappear. The Captain perceived all 
in my countenance; and, ſo unwilling was he to a'd to 
my diſtreſs, as ſeldom to ſpeak about his fon. One time he 
fail, © How long, my friend, do you think my Billy 
* may remain in a ſtate of uncertainty?” I replied, that, 
if he ſurvived the fifteenth day after the operation, ther: 
would be ſtrong hopes of his recovery. On the thincenth 
he died; and, on the ſixteenth, the Captain, looking me 
ſtedfaſtly in the face, © Well, Ives, how fares it with my 
boy?” Diſcovering the truth from my ſilenge, be cried 
bitterly, ſqueezed my hand, and begged me to leave hin 
for one half hour. When I returned, he appeared, as be 
ever after did, perfect y calm and ſerene. The excellent 
youth had been delirious the evening before his deith; 
and, at two o'clock in the morning, he fent me 2 rote 
written with a pencil, of which the following is a cop). 
* Mr. Ives will confider the diſorder a fon muſt be in 
* when he is dying, and is yet in doubt about his father. 
* — If Mr. Ives is not too buſy to honor this note, which 
„nothing but the greateſt uneaſineſs could draw from mt: 
* _— The boy waits an anſwer.” I immediately repaited 
to him; and he had ſtill ſenſe enough to know me. He 
then faid, And is he dead?” —— „ Who, my dear? 
—— © My father, Sir.” —— No, my love; nor is he 
in any danger; he is almoſt well.” —— ©! thank 
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commerce, what ſupported them againſt their fero- 
cious enemy. What have they gained ſince by 
peace! Their immenſe commerce has eradicated 
patriotiſm, and every appetite but for wealth. Had 
their violated rights been reſtored without a ſtrug- 
ele, they would have continued a nation of frogs 
and fiſhermen. The Swiſs, by continual ſtruggles 
for liberty againſt the potent houſe of Auſtria, be- 
came a brave and active people, feared and courted 
by neighbouring princes. Their federal union has 
ſecured to them peace and tranquillity ; which, not. 
withſtanding their mountainous ſituation, would 
have funk them into effeminacy, but for a com- 
merce they carry on of hiring out their men for 
ſoldiers. Monks are commonly puſillanimous: their 
way of life, which removes them from danger, 
enervates the mind, and renders them ſpiritleſs and 
cowardly, 

Induſtry, manufactures, and wealth, are the 
fruits of peace; but advert to what follows. Lu- 
jury, a never - failing concomitant of wealth, is 
i ſlow poiſon , that debilitates men, and renders 
them incapable of any great effort: courage, mag- 
banimity, heroiſm, come to be ranked among 


Cod: I am now ſatisfied, and am ready to die.” He 
tad a locked jaw, and was in great pain, but I underſt>od 
"ery word he uttered, He begged my pardon for having 
viſturded me at ſo early an hour; and, before the day was 
ended, he ſurrendered a life that deſerved to be immortal. 
—— So far my author; and I only add, Does peace af- 

any ſcene that can compare with this in moving our 
Impathetic feelings ? 
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the miracles that are ſuppoſed never to have exiſ. 
ted but in fable; and the faſhionable properties of 
ſenſuality, avarice, cunning, and diſſimulation, 


engroſs the mind. Ina word , man, by conſtant 
proſperity and peace, degenerates into a mean, 
impotent, and ſelfiſh animal. An American ſavayy, 
who treaſures up the ſcalps of his enemies as tro 
phies of his proweſs, is a being far ſuperior. Such 
are the fruits of perpetual peace with reſpet to 
individuals. "7 

Nor is the ſtate itſelf leſs debilitated by it than 
its members. Figure a man wallowing in riches, 
and immerſed in ſenſual pleaſure, but dreading 
the infection of a plague raging at his gate; or 
figure him in continual dread of an enemy , watch: 
ing every opportunity to burn and deſtroy. This 
man repreſents a commercial ſtate, that has long 
enjoyed peace without diſturbance. A ſtate that 
is a tempting object to an invader, without means 
of defence, is in a woful ſituation. The republic 
of Venice was once famous for the wiſdom of its 
conſtitution, and for being the Chriſtian bulwark 
againſt the Turks; but, by long peace, it has 
become altogether effeminate. Its principles ol 
government are conformable to its character: 
every cauſe of quarrel with a neighbour is an 
xiouſly avoided; and the diſturbances at home 
prevented by watchful ſpies. Holland, ſince the 
days of King William, has not produced a man 
fit to command a regiment: and the Dutch hav! 
nothing to rely on for independence but mutual 
jealouſy among their neighbours. Hannibal 45. 
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geared upon the ſtage too early: had the Romans, 
aſter their conqueſt of Italy, been ſuffered to 
exchange their martial ſpirit for luxury and volup- 
twouſneſs, they would have been no match for 
that great general. It was equally lucky for the 
Romans thet they came late upon Macedon. Had 
Alexander finiſhed his conqueſt of Greece, and 
the Romans theirs of Italy, at the ſame period, 
they would probably bave been confined , each 
of them, within their own limits. But A ſiatic 
luxury and effeminacy, which had got hold of 


the Greeks and Macedonians before the Roman 


invaſion , rendered them an eaſy prey to the in- 
vaders. It was the conſtant cry of Cato the Cen- 
ſor, K Delenda eft Carthago. Scipio Naſica was 
a more ſubtile politician : his opinion was, to give 
peace to Carthage, that the dread of that once 
powerful republic might preſerve in vigor the 
military ſpirit of his country. What happened 
alerwards, ſets the wiſdom of that advice in a 
conſpicuous light. The battle of Actium, after 
a long traia of cruel civil wars, gave peace to 
Rome under the Emperor Auguſtus, Peace had not 
ſubſiſted much above thirty years, when a Roman 
amy, under Quintilius Varus, was cut to pieces 
m Germany: The conſternation at Rome was 
unſpeakable, as there was not a fortified town to 
prevent the Germans from pouring down upon 
Italy. Inſtant orders were given for levying men; 
but, ſo effeminate had the Romans already be- 
tome, that not a ſingle man would inliſt volun- 
tanily. And Auguſtus was forced to uſe ſevere 
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meaſures, before he could collect a ſmall army, Wl * 
How different the military ſpirit of the Roman Wl Ii 
during the ſecond Pnaic war, when ſeveral Roma n 
armies were cut off, greater than that of Varus 
The citizens who could bear arms were reduced. 
to 137,000; and yet, in the later years of that N 
war, the Romans kept the field with no ſewer D 
than twenty - three legions *. The Vandals, hay. WM ot 
ing expelled the Romans from Afric , enjoyed WM 

w. 


peace for a century, without ſeeing the face of 
an enemy. Procopius gives the following ac- 
count of them. Charmed with the fertility of the 
foil, and benigmty of the climate, they abs. 
doned themſelves to luxury, ſarptuous drels, 
High living, and frequent baths. They dwelt in 
the theatre and circus, amuſing themſelves with 
dancers, pantomimes , and every gay entertaig- 
ment: their villas were fplendid; and their x- 
dens were acforned with water - works, beautiful 
trees, odortferous flowers: no regrrd to chaſtity, 
nor to any manly virtue. Tn that effeminate ſtate, 
they made ſcarce any reſiſtance to Beliſarius with 
an army far inferior in number to their own. Tie 
Saracens of Aſia , corrupted by proſperity and 
opulence, were able to make no head againſt e 
Turks. About that time, the Spaniards, equally uf 
corrupted, were overpowered by the Saracens of ſcho 
Aﬀric: who, remote from the diſſolute mannen ne 
of Aſia, retained their military ſpirit. The wealth nd | 


Titus Livius, lib. 26. cap. 1. n 
* Hiſtoria Vandalica , lib. 2. ind 
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of the kingdom of Whidah in Guinea, from ferti- 
lu of ſoil, great induſtry, and extenſive com- 
merce , produced luxury and effeminacy. The 
King gave himſelf up to ſenſual pleaſures, leaving 
government to his miniſters. In that ſtate was 
Whidah in the year 1727, when the King of 
Dahomay requeſted acceſs to the fea for trade, 
offering to purchaſe the privilege with a yearly 
tribute, A haughty denial furniſhed a pretext for 
war, The King of Dahomay invatled the terri- 
tories of his enemy with a diſciplined army, and 
pierced to the capital without reſiſtance. The 
King of Whidah, with his women, had fled to 
an iſland, and his people were all difperſed. It 
amazed the conqueror, that a whole nation, with. 
out ſtriking a blow, had thus deferted their 
wives, their children, their gods, their poſſeſſions, 
and all that was dear to them. The Japaneſe be- 
ame warlike during long and bloody civil wars, 
which terminated about the end of the fixteenth 
century, in rendering their Emperor deſpotic. 
From that period, ne opportunity has occurred 
or exerciſing their military ſpirit, except in the 
education of their youth: heroiſm, with contempt 
of death, are inculcated; and the hiſtories of their 
Iluſtrious heroes are the only books that boys at 
(chool are taught to read. But, the profound 
manquillity that the empire now enjoys, in a ſtrict 
and regular government, will in time render thut 
warlike people eſſeminate and cowardly: human 
nature cannot teſiſt the poiſon of perpetual peace 
ind ſecurity, In che war between the Turks and 
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taking of that city, and of every other forthe 
place in the Morea, was the work of but a fingk 


province of China, obtained a complete vidory 
over the Emperor's army, commanded by bis ſor 


ſtruck with ſuch a panic, that multitudes, ſor ſe 
of the conqueror , hanged and drowned theme 
ves. To what a torpid ſtate, by this time, would 


from the eaſt to the weſt. Our ſituation in T 
lucky, that it puts us off our guard, and rende 
us negligent in providing for defence: we newt 
were invaded without being ſubdued *. 


3 The ſituation of the King of Sardinia, environed 
all ſides with powerful monarchs, - obliges him to act 


Venetians, anno 1715, the latter put great conk 


ted by long peace, from the courage and pains 
tiſm of their forefathers who conquered that cou 
try from the Turks. In ſome late accounts (run 
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dence in Napoli di Romania, a city in the More, 
ſtrongly fortified, and provided with every neceſ 
ſary for an obſtinate defence. They bad not the 
leaſt doubt of being able to draw their whole fore 
together, before the Turks could make any pn 
greſs in the ſiege. But, to their aſtoniſhment, th 


campaign. So much had the Venetians devgenen 


China, we are told, that the King bf Bengal 
or Bracma, having invaded Yunnan, an opulent 


in-law: the inhabitants of that province wel 


Europe have been reduced, had the plan lor: 
perpetual peace, projected by Henry IV. of Franc 
been carried into execution? Conqueſt, ina 1. 
trograde motion, would have directed its progre 


iſland, among ſeveral advantages, is ſo far u 


Monteſquiet U; 
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ni. Monteſquieu, in a warm panegyric on the Eng- 
re, WY liſh conſtitution, has overlooked one particular, 
ce in which it is ſuperior to every other monarchy; 
the and that is, the frequent opportunities it affords 
ore to exert mental powers and talents. What agita- 
pro. tion among the candidates, and their electors, on 
the the approach of a new parliament: what freedom 
ied of ſpeech and eloquence in parliament! miniſters 
ae and their meaſures laid open to the world, the 
en nation kept alive, and inſpired with a vigor of 
mind that tends to heroiſm! his government, it 
s true, generates factions, which ſometimes ge- 
nerate revolutions : but the golden age, fo luf 
ciouſly deſcribed by poets , would to man be worſe 
than an iron age. At any rate, better to have a 
government liable to ſtorms, than to ſeek for quiet 
in the dead calm of deſpotiſc : 


the greateſt circumſpect on; which circumſtince ſeems to 
have formed the character of the princes of that houſe. 
Theſe princes have exerted more ſagacity in ſteering their 
political veſſel, and more dexterity in availing themſelves 
of every wind, than any other race of ſover-igns that 
— in hiſtory ; Robert ſon s Hiſtory of the Emperor Char- 
les J. 


On n'entend parler dans les auteurs que des diviſions 
qui perdirent Rome; mais on ne voit pas que ces divi- 
ions y etoient neceſſaites, qu'elles y avoient toujours été, 
& qu'elles y devoient toujours Erre. Ce fut uniquement 
la grandeur de la republique qui fit le mal, & qui chargea 
en guerres Civiles les tumultes populaires. TI: falloit bien 
qu'il y eut a Rome des diviſions: & ces guerriers ſi fiers, 
h audacieux, fi terribles au 5chors, ne pouv: ent pas &cre 
dien moderes au dedans. Demander dans un Etat libre des 


jeu, Vol. II. 2 
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Law - ſuits within a ſtate, like war between dif. 


ferent ſtates, accuſtom people to oppoſition, and 
prevent too great ſoſtneſs and facility of manner, 
In a free government, a degree of ſtubbornneſ; 
in the people is requiſite for reſiſting encroach. 
ments on their liberties. The fondneſs of the 
French for their ſovereign , and the eaſineſs aud 
politeneſs of their manners, have corrupted a 
good conſtitution. The Britiſh conſtitution has 
been preſerved entire, by a people jealous of their 
prince, and reſolute againſt eyery encroachment 
of regal power. 


gens hardis dans la guerre, & timides dans la paix, cel 
vouloir des choſes impoſſibles: & pour regle generale, tou- 
tes les fois qu'on verra tout le monde tranquille dans un 
Etat qui ſe donne le nom de republique, on peut &tre 
aſſure que la liberte n'y eſt pay Monteſquieu, Grande 
des Romains, ch. 9. | In Englith thus: ** Many writers 
& have ſaid a great deal on thoſe factions which deſtroyed 
„ Rome; but they want the penetration to ſce, that 
& thoſe factions were neceſſary, that they had always 
“ ſubliſted, and ever muſt have ſubſiſted. It was the 
& grandeur of the ſtare which alone occaſione d the evil, 
„ and changed into civil wars the tumults of the people. 
« There muſt of neceſſity have been fſactions in Rome; 
« for, how was it pollible, that thoſ who abroad ſubduzd 
& all by their undaunted brapery and by the terror 
cc their arms, ſhould live in peace and mod:ration it 


o home? To look for a people, in a free ſtate, who art 
© intrepid in war, and, at the ſame time, timi4 in peace, is 
© to look for an impoſſibility ; and we me y held it as a genzral 
« rule, that „in a ſtate which profcſl:s a republican form 
of government. if the people are quiet and peaccable, 
* there is no real liberty. ] 
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There 1s another advantage of war, that ought 
not to be overlooked, though not capital, It 
ſerves to drain the country of idlers, few of whom 
xe innocent, and many not a little miſchievous, 
In the years 1759 and 1760, when we were at war 
with France, there were but twenty-nine criminals 
condemned at the Old Bailey. In the years 1770 
and 1771 , when we were at peace with all the 
world, the criminals condemned there amounted 
to one hundred and fifty - one. 

But, though I declare againſt perpetual peace, 
perpetual war is ſtill more my averſion. The con- 
dition of Europe was deplorable in the dark ages, 
when vaſſals aſſumed the privilege of waging war 
without conſent of the ſovereign. Deadly feuds 
prevailed univerſally, and threatened diſſolution 
of all government : the human race never were 1n 
a more woful condition. But anarchy never fails, 
ſoon or late, to rectiſy itſelf, which effeminacy 
produced by long peace never does. Revenge and 
cruelty, it is true, are the fruits of war: but fo 
we likewiſe firmneſs of mind, and undaunted 
courage; which are exerted with better will in 
bebalf of virtue than of revenge. The cruſades 
vere what firſt gave a turn to the fierce manners 
of our anceſtors. A religious enterpriſe, uniting 
numbers formerly at variance, enlarged the ſphere 
of ſocial affection, and ſweetened the manners of 
Chriſtians to one another. Theſe cruſades filled 
Europe with heroes, who, at home, were ready 
forany new enterpriſe that promiſed laurels. Mo- 
ved with the horror of deadly feuds, they joined 

1 Q 2 
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in bonds of chivalry for ſuccouring the diſtreſſed, 
for redreſſing wrongs, and for protecting widow; 
and orphans. Such heroiſm inflamed every one 
who was fond of glory and warlike achievement: 
chivalry was reliſhed by men of birth; and even 
kings were proud to be of the order. An inſtity. 
tion, blending together valor, religion, and gil. 
lantry, was wonderfully agrecable to a martial 
.cople; and humanity and gentleneſs could not 
out prevail in a ſociety, whoſe profeſſion it was 
to ſuccour every perſon in diſtreſs. As glory and 
honor were the only wiſhed- for recompence, chi. 
valry was eſteemed the ſchool of honor, of truth, 
and of fidelity. Thus, truth without diſguiſe, 
and a ſcrupulous adherence to promiſes, became 
the diſtinguiſhing virtues of a gentleman. lt is 
true, that the enthuſiaſm of protecting widows 
and orphans, degenerated ſometimes into extra- 
vagance; witneſs knights who wandered about in 
queſt of adventures. But it would be unfair to 
condemn the whole order, becauſe a few of theit 
number were extravagant. The true ſpirit of chi- 
valry produced a ſingle reformation in the man- 

ners of Europe. Ta, what other cauſe can we ſo 
juſtly aſcribe the point of honor, and that huma- 
nity in war, which characterize modern man. 
ners*? Are peace, luxury, and ſelfiſhneſs, capable 
of producing ſuch effects ? 

'T hat man ſhould be the only animal that makes 
war upon his own kind, may appear ſtrange and 
unaccountable. Did men liſten to cool reaſon, they 


* Robertſon's Hiſtory of the Emperor Charles V. 
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never would make war. Hear the celebrated Rouſ. 


ed, 

ws BY {cxu on that ſubject. Un prince, qui pbur reculer 
one Wi © ſes frontières, perd autant de ſes anciens ſujets 
ts: Wi © qu'il en acquiert de nouveaux, s affoiblit en 
ven Wi © $agrandifſant ; parce qu avec un plus grand eſpace 
tu» u defendre, il n'a pas plus de defenſeurs. Or on 
gal. ne peut ignorer, que par la manière dont la guerre 
tial « fait aujourd'hui, la moindre depopulation 
not elle produit eſt celle qui ſe fait dans les armees ; 
va WY * c'eſt bien - Ià la perte apparente & ſenſible ; mais 
and WY © il $'en fait en mEme tems dans tout l'état une 
chi. plus grave & plus irreparable que celle,des hommes 
th, “ qui meurent, par ceux qui ne naiſſent pas, par 
ic, “ laugmentation des impots, par Vinterruption du 
mc Wo © commerce, par la deſertion des campagnes, par 
; I WF abandon de Vagricuiture ; ce mal qu'on n'ap- 
WS WH percoit point d'abord, ſe fait ſentir cruellement 
tra- ! dans la ſuite: & c'eſt alors qu'on eſt etonne detre 
tin 6 foible, pour; s tre rendu ſi puiſſant. Ce qui 
to “tend encore les conquetes moins intereſlantes , 
heir “ ceſt qu'on ſait maintenant par quels moyens on 
chi. ! peut doubler & tripler ſa puiſſance, non ſeulement 
„ "fans &tendre ſon territoire, mais quelqueſois en le 
e 10 


reſſerrant, comme fit tres ſagement Empereur 
Adrien. On ſait que ce ſont les hommes ſeuls qui 
| " font la force des Rois; & c'eſt une propoſition 
qui decoule de ce que je viens de dire, que de 
deux états qui nourriſſent le meme nombre d'ha- 
| ditans, celui qui occupe une moindre ẽtendue de 
terre, eſt reellement le plus puiſſant. C'eſt donc 
per de bonnes loix, par une lage police, par de 


" grandes vues Economiques, qu'un ſouverain judi 
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& cieux eſt sur d'augmenter ſes forces, ſans ris 
* donnner au hazard. But war is neceſſary {q 
man, being,a ſchool for improving every manly 
virtue; and Providence renders kings blind to thei 
true intereſt, in order that war may ſometimes tak 
place, Torely upon Providence in the government 


of- this world, is the wiſdom of man. 


% A prince, who in extending his territories ſuſtan 
the loſs of as many of his old ſubjects as he acquires ney, 
weakens in fact his power while he aims »t ſtrengthening 
it: he increaſes the territory to be defended, while th 
number « f defenders is not increaſed. Who does not knoy 
that in the modern manner of making war, the great 
% depopulation-is not from the havock made in the a mia! 
That indeed is the obvious and apparent deſtruction; but 
© there is, at the ſme time, in the ſtate a loſs much mon 
© ſevere and irreparable, not that thouſands are cut off, bu 
* that thouſands are not born: population is wounded by the 
* increaſe of taxes, by the interruption of commerce, by tht 
* deſertion of the country, and by the ſtagnation of agi 
culture: the misfortune which is overlooked at fi, | 
* ſeverely felt in the event; and it is then that we are aſi 
e niſh:d to find we have been growing weak, while increi. 
* ing our power. What renders every new conqueſt fil 
“the leſs valuable, is the conſideration of the poſſivility d 
* doubling and tripling a nation's power, without extendin 
© its territory, nay , even by diminiſhing it, The Emperi 
% Adrian knew this, and wiſely practiſed it. The numb 
of the ſubjects are the ſtrength of the prince: and ac 
ſequence of what I have ſaid is this propoſition , Thats 
two ſtates equal in the number of inhabitants, that is ! 
reality the more powerful which occupies the ſmaller ter! 
tory. It is by good laws, by a ſalutary police, and ges 
economical ſchemes, that a wiſe ſovereign gains 4 Curt 
augmenta.ion of ſtrength, without truſting any thing l 
the fo:tune of his arms. ” 
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Upon the whole, perpetual war is bad, becauſe 
it converts men into beaſts of prey: perpetual 
eace is worſe, becauſe it converts men into beaſts 
of burden. To prevent ſuch woful degeneracy on 
both hands, war and peace alternately are the only 
elfectual means; and theſe means are adopted by 
Providence. 


TAE CH V5 


Riſe and Fall of Patriotiſm. 


Tae members of a tribe in their original ſtate 
of hunting and fiſhing, being little united but by 
a common language, have no notion of a patrria 


and ſcarce any notion of ſociety, unlefs when they 
i join in an expedition againſt an enemy, or againſt 
3" vid beaſts, The ſhepherd.ſtate, where flocks and 


herds are poſſeſſed in common, gives a clear notion 
of a common intereſt; but ſtill none of a patria. 
The ſenſe of a patria begins to unfold itſelf, when 
a people leave off wandering, to ſettle upon a 
territory that they call their own. Agriculture 
connects them together; and government ſtill more: 
they become fellow. citizens; and the territory is 
termed the patria of every perſon born in it. It 1s 
lo ordered by Providence, that a man's country 
and his countrymen, are to him in conjunction an 
object of a peculiar affection, termed amor patriæ, 
or patriotiſm ; an affection that riſes high among a 
people intimately connected by regular government, 


Q 4 
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by huſbandry, by commerce, and by a common r 
intereſt. © Cari ſunt parentes, cari liberi, propin, Wl ele 


« qui, familiares; ſed omnes omnium caritates Lik 
* patria una complexa eſt: pro qua quis bonus dy. ¶ eqt 
# bitet mortem oppetere ' ? gui 

In a man of a ſolitary diſpoſition who avoid; tha 


ſociety , patriotiſm cannot abound. He may poſlibly 
have no hatred to his countrymen; but, were he 
deſirous to ſee them happy , he would live among 
them, and put himſelf in the way of doing good. 
The affection a man has for the place where hy 
was bred, ought to be diſtinguiſhed from patriotiſm, 
being a paſſion far inferior, and chiefly viſible in 
the low people. A ruſtic has few ideas but of 
external ſenſe : his-hut, his wife, his children, the 
hills, trees, and rivulets around him, compoſe the 
train of his ideas. Remove him from theſe objeds, 
and he finds a diſmal vacuity in his mind. Hiſtory, 
poetry, and other ſubjects of literature, have no 
relation to time nor place. Horace is reliſhed na 
foreign country as at home: the pleaſures of con. 
verſation depend on perſons, not on place. 
Social paſſions and affections, beſide being much ; 
more agreeable than ſelfiſh, are thoſe only which 
command our eſteem *. Patriotiſm ſtands at the bead tötet 
of ſocial affections; and ſands fo high in our eſteem, gurt 
that no actions but what proceed from it are termed i bis | 
grand or heroic. When that affection appears ſo 


and 

"Op parents are dear to us; ſo are our children, out tity ' 

* rel:tions, and our friends: all theſe our country compre- Yo 

& hends; and ſhall we fear to die for our country.” — 
u 


* Elements of Criticiſm, vol. 1. p. 113. 
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zzreeable in contemplation, how glowing , how 
elevating, muſt it be in thoſe whom it inſpires ! 
Like vigorous health, it beats conſtantly with an 
equal pulſe: like the veſtal fire, it never is extin- 
guiſhed. No ſource of enyoiment is more plentiful 
than patriotiſm , where it is the ruling paſſion: it 
triumphs over every ſelfiſh motive, and is a firm 
ſupport to every virtue. In fact, where-ever it pre- 
vails, the morals of the people are found to be pure 
and correct. 

Theſe are illdurious effects of patriotiſm with 
reſpe&t to private happineſs and virtue; and yet 
its effects with reſpect to the public are ſtill more 
lluſtrious. A nation in no other period of its pro- 
greſs is ſo flouriſhing, as when patriotiſm is the 
ling paſſiori of every member: during that period. 
it is invincible, Atheneus remarks, that the Athe- 
nians were the only people in the world, who, 
though clothed in purple, put formidable armies to 
flight at Marathon, Salamine, and Platea. But at 
that period patriotiſm was their ruling paſſion; and 
lucceſs attended them in every undertaking. Where 


know of but one bad effect of patriotiſm, that it is 
apt to inſpire too great partiality for our countrymen, Ex- 
euſable in the vulgar, but unbecoming in men of rank and 
hgure, The Duke de Montmorenci, after a victory, treated 
his priſoners with great humanity. He yielded hes bed to 
Don Martin of Arragon , ſent his ſurgeon to dreſs his wounds, 
and viſited him daily. That Lord, amazed at ſo gieat huma- 
bity , ſaid one day to the Duke, © Sir, were you a Spaniard 
vou would be the greateſt man in the univerſe. ” It grieves 
me to hear it objected to the Engliſh, that they have too 
much of the Spaniard in their ſentiments. 
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patriotiſm rules, men perform wonders, whatever 
garb they wear. The fall of Saguntum is a grand 
ſcene; a people exerting the utmoſt powers of nature, 
in defence of their country. The city was indeed 
deſtroyed; but the citizens were not ſubdued. The 
laſt effort of the remaining heroes was, to burn 
themſelves with their wives and children in one 
great funeral pile. Numantia affords a ſcene no eſs 
grand. The citizens, ſuch as were able to bear arms, 
did not exceed 8000; and yet braved all the efforts 
of 60,000 diſciplined ſoldiers, commanded by Scipio 
Naſica. So high was their character for intrepidity, 
that even when but a few of them were left alive, 
the Romans durſt not attempt to ſtorm the town. 
And they ſtood firm, till ſubdued by famine they 
were no longerable to crawl. While the Portugueſe 
were eminent for patriotiſm, Lopez Caraſco, one 
of their ſea-captains, in a fingle ſhip with but forty 
men, fell in among the King of Achin's fleet of 
twenty gallies, as many junks, and a multitude of 
ſmall veſſels. Reſolute to periſh rather than yield, 
he maintained the fight for three days, till his ſhip 
was pierced through and through with cannon-ſhot, 
and not a ſingle man left unwounded. And yet, 
after all, the King's fleet found it convenient to 
ſheer off. 

Patriotiſm at the ſame time is the great bulwark 
of civil liberty; equally abhorrent of deſpotiſm on 
the one hand, and of licentiouſneſs on the other. 
While the deſpotic government of the Tudor family 
ſubſiſted, the Engliſh were too much depreſſed to 
have any affection for their country. But when ma- 
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nufactures and commerce began to flouriſh in the 
latter end of Eliſabeth's reign, a national ſpirit 
broke forth, and patriotiſm made ſome figure. That 
change of diſpoſition was perhaps the chief cauſe, 
though not the moſt viſible, of the national ſtruggles 


for liberty, which were frequent during the govern- 


ment of the Stewart family, and which ended in a 
free government at the Revolution. 

Patriotiſm is too much cramped in a very ſmall 
ſtate, and too much relaxed in an extenſive mo- 
narchy. But that topic has already been diſcuſſed in 
the firſt ſketch of this book. 


Patriotiſm is enflamed by a ſtruggle for liberty, | 


by a civil war, by reſiſting a potent invader, or 
by any incident that forcibly draws the members of 
a ſtate into ſtrict union for the common intereſt. 
The reſolute oppoſition of the Dutch to Philip II. 
of Spain, in the cauſe of liberty, is an illuſtrious 
nſtance of the patriotic ſpirit riſing to a degree of 
enthuſiaſm. Patriotiſm, rouſed among the Corſicans 
by the oppreſſion of the Genoeſe, exerted itſelf upon 
every proper object. Even during the heat of the 
war, they erected an univerſity for arts and ſciences, 
a national bank, and a national library; improve- 
ments that would not have been thought of in their 
torpid ſtate, Alas! they have fallen a victim to 
thirſt of power, not to ſuperior valor. Had Provi- 
dence favored them with ſucceſs, their figure would 
have been conſiderable in peace as in war *. 


2 The elevation of ſentiment that a ſt:uggle, for liberty in- 
lpires , is conſpicuous in the following incident. A Corſican 
deing condemned to die for an atcocious crime, his nephew 
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But violent commotions cannot be perpetual: 
one party prevails, and proſperity follows. What 
effect may this have on patriotiſm ? I anſwer, that 
nothing is more animating than ſucceſs after a violent 
ſtruggle; a nation in that ſtate reſembles a comet, 
which, in paſling near the ſun, has been much 
heated, and continues full of motion. Patriotiſm 
made a capital figure among the Athenians, when 
they became a free people, after expelling the 
tyrant Piſiſtratus. Every man exerted himeſelf for 
his country: every man endeavoured to excel thoſe 
who went before him: and hence a Miltiades, an 
Ariſtides, a Themiſtocles, names that for ever will 
figure in the annals of time. While the Roman 
republic was confined within narrow bounds, aul- 
terity of manners, and diſintereſted love to thei 
country, formed the national character. The ele- 
vation of the Patricians above the Plebeians, 2 
ſource of endleſs diſcord , was at laſt remedied by 
placing all the citizens on a level. This ſignal revo- 
lution excited an animating emulation between the 
Patricians and Plebeians; the former, by heroic 


with deep concern addreſſed Paoli in the following terms. 
* Sir, if you pardon my uncle, his relations will give to the 
* ſtate a thouſard zechins, beſide furniſhing fifty ſoldiers 
during the ſiege of Furiali. Let him be bariſh:d and be 
“ ſhall never return. Paoli, knowing the vi tue of the 
young man, ſaid, You are acquainted wi h the circum- 
„ ſtances of that caſe; I will conſent to a pardon, if yo! 
& can ſay as an honeſt man, that it will be juſt or honorable 
* for. Corſica. The young man, hiding his face, burſt 
into tears, ſaying, © I would not have the honor of ov! 
country fold for a thouſand zechins, ” 
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actions laboring to maintain their ſuperiority; the 

latter ſtraining every nerve to equal them: the 

republic never at any other period produced fo 
eat men in the art of war. 

It has been often remarked , that a nation is never 
ſo great as after a civil war. The good of the ſtate 
is commonly the object; and patriotiſm is the ruling 
paſſion of both ſides, though not always well di- 
tected. The good of the ſtate was not the object in 
the civil wars of Rome; and inſtead of advancing 
patriotiſm, they annihilated the ſmall portion that 
remained of it. Power and riches were the objects 
which the grandees were violently bent to acquire 
per fas aut nefas , without the leaſt regard to the 
public. Every joint of the commonwealth was 
relaxed, when the powerful became greedy of more 
power; and it was ſhaken to pieces by continual 
ſtruggles among the powerful. Patriotiſm vaniſhed 
with the commonwealth : power and riches became 
the ſole objects of purſuit; and with theſe every 
man tempted and was tempted: corruption of every 
fort ſpread wide, and venality above all. How 
depraved muſt the morals of Rome have been, when 
Cicero, eſteemed its greateſt patriot,” requeſted 
Lucceius to write his biſtory , and to ſet his conduct 
in the moſt advantageous light, without regard to 
truth. “ I will venture, ſays he, to entreat you, 

© not to confine yourſelf to the ſtrict laws of biſtory ; 
but to give a latitude to your encomiums, greater 

 poſſ bly than you thick my actions deſerve. Let 
me hope you will not reject the generous parti. 
© ality of friendſhip ; but give ſome what more to 
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© affection than to rigorous truth. Yet this was 
the ſame Cicero who wrote an excellent book of 
morals. So little connexion is there in ſome men 
between the heart and the head. 

The tyranny exerciſed by the Archdukes of 
Auſtria upon their ſubjects of Switzerland, united 
all the Cantons in a common cauſe for liberty and 

independence, and inſpired every individual with 
an uncommon degree of patriotiſm. They ſucceeded, 
and became the moſt warlike nation in Europe, 
Every prince was fond to have numbers of them 
in his pay; and the barrenneſs of their ſoil induced 
them to hire out their troops ſor gain. Avarice 
crept in among them, and became the ruling paſſion. 
Guicciardini, who wrote his hiſtory of Italy the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century, reports of that 
nation, that formerly famous for valor and military 
reputation, they had in his time loſt all defire of 
glory and zeal for their country, and had become 
inſatiably covetous, even ſo far as to raiſe the 
demand for hiring their troops to the utmoſt that 
could be procured. From the time of our author 
the reputation of their troops gradually declined; 
and at preſent there is not a nation in Europe but 
can cope with them. 

There is great intricacy in human actions: though 
men are indebted to emulation for their heroic 
actions, yet ſuch actions never fail to ſupprels 
emulation in thoſe who follow. An obſer 
vation is made above *, that a perſon of ſupe- 


* Cicero's letters, b 1. letter 20. 


Book 1. sketch 5. f. 1. 


/ 
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rior genius who damps emulation in others, is a 
tal obſtruction to the progrels of an art: witneſs 
the celebrated Newton, to whom the decay of 
mathematical knowledge in Britain is juſtly attri- 
buted. The obſervation holds equally with reſpect 
o action. T hole actions only that flow from patrio- 
iſm are deemed grand and heroic; and ſuch actions, 
above all others, rouſe a national ſpirit. But beware 
of a Newton in heroiſm: inſtead of exciting emu- 
lation, he will damp it: deſpair to equal the great 
men who are the admiration of all men, puts an 
end to emulation. After the illuſtrious achieve. 
ments of Miltiades, and after the eminent patriotiſm 
of Ariſtides, we hear no more in Greece of emu- 
lation or of patriotiſm. Pericles was a man of parts, 
but he ſacrificed Athens to his ambition. The 
Athenians ſank lower and lower under the Archons, 
who had neither parts nor patriotiſm; and were 
reduced at laſt to Navery, firſt by the Macedonians, 
and next by the Romans. The Romans run the 
lame courſe, from the higheſt exertions of patriotic 
emulation, down to the moſt abject ſelfiſnneſs and 
eleminacy, 

And this leads to other cauſes that extinguiſh 
patriotiſm , or relax it. Factious diſorders in a 
late never fail to relax it; for there the citizen is 
loſt, and every perſon is beheld in the narrow 
view of a friend or an enemy. In the conqueſt be- 
tween the Patricians and Plebeians of Rome, the 
public was totally diſregarded: the Plebeians could 
have no heart - affedtion for a country where they 
vere oppreſſed; and the Patricians might be fond 
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of their own order, but they could not ſincerely 
love their country, while they were enemies t 
the bulk of their countrymen. Patriotiſm did not 
ſhine forth in Rome, till all equally became citizens, 
Between the union of the two crowns of England 
and Scotland and that of the kingdoms, Scotland 
was greatly depreſſed : it was governed by a foreign 
king; the nobility , tyrants, and the low people, 
poor and diſpirited. There was no patriotiſm 
among the former; and as little among the Jatter, 
Hence it appears, that the oppoſition in Scotland 
to the union of the two kingdoms, was abſurdly 
impolitic. The oppoſition ought to have beer 
againſt. the union of the two crowns , in order te 
prevent the government of a foreign prince. Ak 

being reduced to dependence on another nation 

the only remedy was to become one people by ai 
union of the kingdoms. 

To ſupport patriotiſm , it is neceſſary that a 
people be in a train of proſperity : when a nato 
becomes ſtationary, patriotiſm ſubſides. The ancient 
Romans upon a ſmall foundation erected a great 
empire; ſo great indeed, that it ſell to pieces 
its unwieldineſs. But the plurality of nations 
whether from their ſituation, from the temper 0 
their people, or from the nature of their govem 
ment, are confined within narrower limits; beyon( 
which their utmoſt exertions avail little, une 
they happen to be extraordinary favorites of tortune 
When a nation becomes thus ſtationary, its pulbin 


genius is at an end: its plan is to preſerve , not i 


acquire: the members, eyen without any _ 
0 
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of heroiſm to damp emulation, are infected with 
the languid tone of the ſtate: patriotiſm ſubſides; 
zud we hear no more of bold or heroic actions. 
The Venetians are a pregnant inſtance of the ob- 
ſervation. Their trade with Aleppo and Alexandria 
did for centuries introduce into Europe the com- 
modities of Syria, Egypt, Arabia, Perſia, and 
India, The cities of Nuremberg and Augſburgh in 
particular, were ſupplied from Venice with theſe 
commodities; and by that traffic became populous 
and opulent. Venice, in a word, was for centuries 
the capital trading town of Europe, and powerful 
above all its neighbours, both at fea and land. A 
pſage to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope was indeed an animating diſcoyery to the 
Portugueſe; bat it did not entitle them to exclude 
the Venetians. Ihe greater diſtance of Venice 
from the Cape, a trifle in itſelf, is more than 
balanced by its proximity to Greece, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, and to the reſt of Italy. But 
the Portugueſe at that period were in the ſpring of 
proſperity ; and patriotiſm invigorated them to 
make durable eſtabliſhments on the Indian coaſt, 
overpowering every nation in oppoſttion, The 
Venetians, on the contrary , being a nation of 
merchants, and having been long ſucceſsful in com- 
merce, were become ſtationary, and unqualified 
or bold adventures. Being cut out of their wonted 
commerce to India, and not having reſolution to 
carry on commerce in a new channel, they ſunk 


* under the good ſortune of their rivals, and aban- 
: 4 doned the trade altogether. The Ruſſians became a 
Vol. II. 
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new people under Peter the Great, and are growing 
daily more and more powerful. The Turks, on 
the contrary , have been long in a declining ſtate, 
and are at preſent a very degenerate people. ls it 
wonderful; that during the late war the Turks 
were no match for the Ruſſians? 

No cauſe hitherto mentioned hath ſuch influence 
in depreſſing patriotiſm, as inequality of rank and 
of riches in an opulent monarchy. A continual 
influx of wealth into the capital, generates ſhow, 
luxury, avarice , which are all ſelfiſh vices; and 
ſelfiſhneſs , enſlaving the mind, eradicates every 
fibre of patriotiſm *. Aſiatic luxury, flowing into 
Rome in a plentiful ſtream , produced an univerſal 
corruption of manners, and metamorphoſed into 
voluptuouſneſs the warlike genius of that great city. 
The dominions of Rome were now too extenſive 
for a republican government, and its generals too 
powerful to be diſintereſted. Paſſion for glory 
wore out of faſhion, as auſterity of manners had 
done formerly : power and riches were now the 
only objects of ambition: virtue ſeemed a farce; 
honor, a chimera; and fame, mere vanity : every 
Roman, abandoning himſelf to ſenſuality, flattered 
himſelf, that he, more wiſe than his forefathers, 
was purſuing the cunning road to happineſs. Cor- 
ruption and venality became general, and maintained 
their uſurpation in the provinces as well as in the 


Franc is not an exception. The French are vain of their 
country, becauſe they are vain of themſelves. But ſuch vanit) 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed from patriotiſm, which conſiſts in loving 
our country independent of ourſelves. 
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capital, without ever loſing a foot of ground. 
Pyrrhus attempted by preſents to corrupt the Roman 
ſenators, but made not the ſlighteſt impreſſion. 
Deplorable was the change of manners in the days 
of Jugurtha : — © Pity it is,“ ſaid he, © that there 
* ſhould not be a man ſo opulent as to purchaſe 
« a people ſo willing to be ſold. Cicero, men- 
tioning an oracle of Apollo that Sparta would never 
be deſtroyed but by avarice , juſtly obſerves, that 
the prediction holds in every nation as well as in 
Sparta. The Greek empire, ſunk in voluptuouſneſs 
without a remaining ſpark of patriotiſm , was no 
match for the Turks, enflamed with a new religion, 
that promiſed paradiſe to thoſe who ſhould die 
fighting for their prophet. How many vations, 
like thoſe mentioned, illuſtrious formerly for vigor 
of mind and love to their country, are now ſunk 
by contemptible vices as much below brutes as 
they ought to be elevated above them: brutes 
ſeldom deviate from the perfection of their nature, 
men frequently. | 

Succeſsful commerce is not more advantageous 
by the wealth and power it immediately beſtows, 
than it is hurtful ultimately by introducing luxury 
and voluptuouſneſs, which eradicate patriotiſm. In 
the capital of a great monarchy, the poiſon of 
opulence is ſudden; becauſe opulence there is ſeldom 
acquired by reputable means : the poiſon of com- 
mercial opulence is flow, becauſe commerce ſeldom 
enriches without induſtry, ſagacity, and fair dealing. 
But by whatever means acquired , opulence never 
fails ſoon or late to ſmother patriotiſm under ſen- 
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ſuality and ſelfiſhneſs. We learn from Plutarch and 
other writers, that the Athenians, who had long 
enjoyed the ſunſhine of commerce, were extremely 
corrupt in the days of Philip, and of his ſon 
Alexander. Even their chief patriot and orator, 
a profeſſed champion for independence, was not 
proof againſt bribes. While Alexander was pro. 
ſecuting his conqueſts in India, Harpalus, to whom 
his immenſe treaſure was intruſted, fled with the 
whole to Athens. Demoſthenes adviſed his fellow. 
citizens to expel him, that they might not incur 
Alexander's diſpleaſure. Among other things of 
value, there was the King's cup of maſſy gold, 

curiouſly engraved. Demoſthenes , ſurveying ſt 
with a greedy eye, aſked Harpalus what it weighed, 
To you, ſaid Harpalus ſmiling, it ſhall weigh 
twenty talents; and that very night he ſent privately 
to Demoſthenes twenty talents with the cup. De- 
moſthenes next day came into the aſſembly with a 
cloth rolled about his neck; and his opinion being 
demanded about Harpalus, he made figns that he 
had loſt his voice. Ihe Capuans, the Tarentines, 
and other Greek colonies in the lower parts of 
Italy, when invaded by the Romans, were no els 
degenerated than their brethren in Greece when 
invaded by Philip of Macedon ; the ſame depravation 
of manners, the ſame luxury, the ſame paſſion for 
feaſts and ſpectacles, the ſame inteſtine factions, 
the fame indifference about their country , ard the 
fame contempt of its laws. The Portugueſe, enflamed 
with love to their country, having diſcovered a 


pallage to the Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, 
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made great and important ſettlements in that very 
diſtant part of the globe ; and of their immenſe 
commerce there is nd parallel in any age or country. 
Prodigious riches in gold, precious ſtones, ſpices, 
perfumes, drugs, and manufactures, were annually 
imported into Liſbon from their ſettlements on the 


coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel, from the king- 


doms of Camboya, Decan, Malacca, Patana, Siam, 
China, &c. from the iſlands of Ceylon, Sumatra, 
lava, Borneo, Moluccas, and Japan: and to Liſbon 
all the nations in Europe reſorted for theſe valuable 
commodities. But the downfal of the Portugueſe 
was no leſs rapid than their exaltation ; unbounded 
power, and immenſe wealth, having produced a 
total corruption of manners. If ſincere piety, exalted 
courage , and indefatigable induſtry, made the 
original adventurers more than men; indolence, 
ſenſuality, and effeminacy, rendered their ſucceſſors 
leſs than women. Unhappy it was for them to be 
attacked at that critical time by the Dutch, who, 
in defence of liberty againſt the tyranny of Spain, 
were enflamed with love to their country, as the 
Portugueſe had been formerly *. The Dutch, 


While patriotiſm was the ruling paſſion of the Portugueſe, 
their i:luſtrious General, Don Alphonſo d' Albuquerque, car- 
ned all before him in the Indies. He adhered to the ancient 
fruga'ity of his countrymen , and, notwithſtanding his great 
power and wealth, remained uncorrupted. Thovgh liberal in 
praiſi:g his officers, he never preferred any who attempted 
to gain his favor by flattery. In private life he was of the 
ſtricteſt honor; but, as juſtice is little regarded between 
nations, it was no obſtruction to his anbitious views of 
Ktending the dominions of Portugal. 
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originally from their ſituation a temperate and in. 
duſtrious people, became heroes in the cauſe of 
liberty; and patriotiſm was their ruling paſſion, 
Proſperous commerce diffuſed wealth through every 
corner; and yet ſuch was the inherent virtue of 
that people, that their patriotiſm reſiſted very long 
the contagion of wealth. But , as appetite for 
riches increaſes with their quantity, patriotiſm ſunk 
in proportion, till it was totally extinguiſhed; and 
now the Dutch never think of their country, unleſs 
as ſubſervient to private intereſt. With reſpect to 
the Dutch Eaſt India company in particular, it 
was indebted for its proſperity to the fidelity and 
ſrugality of its ſervants, and to the patriotiſm of 
all. But theſe virtues were undermined, and at 
laſt eradicated, by luxury, which Europeans ſeldom 
reſiſt in a hot climate. People go from Europe in 
the ſervice of the company, bent beforehand to 
make their fortune per fas aut nefas ; and their 
diſtance from their maſters renders every check 
abortive. The company, eaten up by its ſervants, 
is rendered ſo feeble, as to be incapable of maine 


=_ 


„„ 


taining its ground againſt any extraordinary ſhock, 2 : 
A war of any continuance with the Indian poten- 
tates, or with the Engliſh company, would reduce . : 
it to bankruptcy. Is the Engliſh Eaſt - India com: p 
pany in a much better condition? Such is the riſe Wil . . 
and fall of patriotiſm among the nations mentioned; Wil ., K 
and ſuch will be its riſe and fall among all nation Bi , K 
in like circumſtances. « |, 
It grieves me, that the epidemic diſtempers 0 . 


luxury and ſelfiſhneſs are ſpreading wide in Britain 
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It is fruitleſs to diſſemble, that profligate manners 
muſt, in Britain, be a conſequence of great opulence, 
zs they have been in every other part of the globe- 
Our late diſtractions leave no room for a doubt. 
Liſten to a man of figure, thoroughly acquainted 
with every machination for court - preferment. 
Very little attachment is diſcoverable in the body 
* of our people to our excellent conſtitution : no 
« reverence for the cuſtoms nor for the opinions of 
* our anceſtors; no attachment but to private 
* intereſt, nor any zeal but for ſelfiſh gratifications. 
While party - diſtinctions of Whig and Tory, 
* high church and low church, court and country, 
* ſubſiſted, the nation was indeed divided, but 
* each ſide held an opinion, for which they would 
4 have hazarded every thing; for both acted from 
* principle : if there were ſome who ſought to alter 
the conſtitution, there were many who would 
* have ſpilt their blood to preſerve it from vio- 
lation: If divine hereditary right had its partiſans, 
© there were multitudes to ſtand up for the ſuperior 
& ſanQity of a title, founded on an act of parliament, 
* and the conſent of a free people. But, the abo- 
* lition of party - names bath deſtroyed all public 

| Principles. 'The power of the crown was indeed 

* never more viſibly extenſive over the great men 

* of the nation ; but then theſe men have loſt their 

* influence over the lower orders: even parliament 
has loſt much of its authority; and the voice of 

* the multitude is ſet up againſt the ſenſe of the 

legiſlature: an impoveriſhed and heavily burdened 


public, a N luxurious and licentious, im- 
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“ patient of rule, and deſpiſing all authority, 
F government relaxed in every ſinew, and a corrupt 


& felfiſh ſpirit ann the whole *, .“ It is 
The Honorable Geo ge Geeprile. 


** Philip of Mice ſon, a Prince of great in: hid 
unhappiiy for his n-ighbours grea power and gr:at talents to 
put his d ſigns in exe ution. Durirg th: whole co: rt of his 
reign , it was his favorite object to bring the Greek ſtaies 
under ſubjection, particulzr'y that of Athens, which ne the 
moſt dreaded. Athens was in a perilqus ſituation, ſt »nding 
on the very brink of ruin; and yet 0 at hat very time, 4 
number of its citizens, men of rank, were ſo infer ſib ę to the 
diſtreſſ-s of their country, as to fork themſelves into a club, 
for feaſting, drinking, gami g, und for every (orc of ſenſual 
pleaſure. It wes made a rule, that nothing ought to diſturd 
the mirth or jallity of the ſaciety. They ſaw. with indiffetence, 
their countrymen arm ng for battle; and, with the ſan 
indifference, they heard every day of the death or cap tivi 
of their fellow - citizen. Did there ever exift ſuch wrerch's 
in human ſhape ? Reader, ſpare thy indignation, to vent it 
on wretches ſtill more deteſtable. They are at hand: they 
are in fight, Behald men, who term themſelyes Britons, 
fomenting a dangerous rebellion in our colonies , and ſact- 
ficing their native country to a feverish deſire of power nd 
opulence. How virtuous, in compariſon, the Arhenian cb! 
But reader, banisþ ſuch wret hes from thy thoughts; be) 
will ſour thy temper. Deliver them over to ſ.|f-condemnat on 
if they have any conſcience left, the punisbment will be 
" ſevere, Wish them repentance, Extend that wish to the 
arch traitor , now on death - bed, torn to pieces with bodily 
difeaſes, and ſtill more with thoſe of the mind. 


Loid C — if thou think'ſt on heaven's bliſs , 
Hold up thy hand, make ſignal of thy hope. 
He dies, and makes no ſign! 


( This was compoſed Auguſt 1175.) 
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common obſervation, that, when the belly is full, 
the mind is at eaſe. That obſervation, it would 
appear , holds not in London ; for never, in any 
other place, did riot and licentiouſneſs riſe to ſuch 


[x height , without a caufe, and without even a 


plauſible pretext & 


It is deplorable that, in Engliſh public ſchools, 
patriotiſm makes no branch of education: young 
men, on the contrary, are trained up to ſelfiſhneſs. 
keep what you get, and get what you can, is a leſſon 
that boys learn early at Weſtminſter , Wincheſter, 
and Eaton ; and it is the leſſon that perhaps takes 
the faſteſt hold of them. Students put themſelves 
in the way of receiving vails from ſtlangers; and 
that dirty practice continues , though far more 
poiſanous to manners than the giving vails to menia 
ſrvants, which the nation is now aſhamed of. 
The Eaton ſcholars are at times ſent to the highway 
to rob paſſengers. The ſtrong, without control, 
yrananiſe over the weak, ſubjecting them to every 
lervile office, wiping ſhoes not excepted. They are 
permitted to trick and deceive one another ; and 
the fineſt fellow is he who is the moſt artful. 
Friendſhip indeed is cultivated , but ſuch as we find 
among robbers: a boy would be run down, if he 
had no aſſociate. I do not fay, and am far from 
thinking , that fuch manners are inculcated by the 
maſters; but I ſay, and am ſorry to ſay, that nothing 
1s done to prevent or correct them. 


When a pation , formerly warlike and public 


This was compoſed in the year 1770. 
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ſpirited, is depreſſed by luxury and ſelfiſhneſs, doth 
nature afford no means for reſtoring it to its former 
ſtate ? The Emperor Hadrian declared the Greeks 
a free people; not doubting , but that a change ſo 
animating , would reſtore the fine arts to their 


priſtine luſtre. — A vain attempt: for the genius 
of the Greeks vaniſhed with their patriotiſm; and 
liberty to them was no bleſſing. With reſped to 
the Portugueſe, the decay of their power and of 
their commerce, hath reduced them to a much 
lower ſtate, than when they roſe as it were out of 
nothing. At that time they were poor, but innocent: 
at preſent they are poor, but corrupted with many 
vices. Their pride, in particular, ſwells as high 
as when maſters of the Indies. The following 
ridiculous inſtance is a pregnant proof: ſhoes and 
ſtockings, are prohibited to their Indian ſubſeds; 
though many of them would pay handſomely for 
the privilege, There is one obvious meaſure for 
reviving the Portugueſe trade in India : but they 
have not ſo much vigor of mind remaining, 38 
even to think of it. They ſtill poſſeſs, in that 
country, the town and territory of Goa, the town 
and territory of Din, with ſome other ports, al 
admirably ſituated for trade. What ſtands in the 
way but indolence 'merely , againſt declaring the 
places mentioned free ports, with liberty of cot 
ſcience to traders of whatever religion? Free traden 
flocking there, under protection of the Portugueſe, 
would undermine the Dutch and Engliſh companit5 
which cannot trade upon an equal footing wil 
private merchants; and by that means the Por 
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tugueſe trade might again flouriſh. But that people 
are not yet brought ſo low, as to be compelled to 
change their manners, though reduced to depend 
on their neighbours even for common neceſſaries : 
the gold and diamonds of Braſil, are a plague that 
corrupts all. Spain and Portugal afford inſtructive 
political leſſons : the latter has been ruined by 
opulence ; the former, as will be ſeen afterward, 
by taxes no leſs impolitic than oppreſſive. To 
enable theſe nations to recommence their former 
courſe, or any nation in the ſame condition, I can 
diſcover no means but pinching poverty. Com- 
merce and manufactures taking wing, may leave a 
country in a very diſtreſſed condition : but a people 
may be very diſtreſſed, and yet very vitious ; for 
vices generated by opulence are not ſoon eradicated. 
And, though other vices ſhould at laſt vaniſh with 
the temptations that promoted them , radolence 
and puſillanimity will remain for ever, unleſs by 
ſome powerful cauſe the oppoſite virtues be in- 
troduced, A very poor man, however indolent, 
will be tempted, for bread, to exert ſome activity; 
and he may be trained gradually ſrom leſs to more 
by the ſame means. Activity, at the ſame time, 
produces bodily ſtrength ; which will reſtore cou- 
tage and boldneſs, By ſuch means a nation may 
be put in motion with the ſame advantages it had 
originally ; and its ſecond progreſs may prove as 
ſucceſsful as the firſt. Thus nations go round in 
a circle : the firſt part of the progreſs is verified in 
a thouſand inſtances ; but the world has not ſub- 
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ſiſted long enough to afford any clear inſtance of 


the other 
1 cluſe this Sketch with two illuſtrious examples 


of patriotiſm ; one ancient, one modern; one among 


*The following letter T had from a gentleman , who, 
though »t Li bon for the ſake of health, neglects no oppor, 
tunity to increaſe his ſtock of knowledge.. Nothing but 
% ocular demonſtration could have convinced me that th; 
human ſpecies may bz epr ved to the degree that is 
* exemplified in this country. Whether with regard to 
* polirics, morals, arte, or forial inte courſe, it is equally 
* defect ve In short, ex-epting the mers elementary benefits 
5 of earth and air, this cou try is in the luweſt ſtare, Will 
* you be i ve that I found not a ſingle man who cou d inform 
** me of the price of land, very few who had any notion to 
% what va ue the product of their country extends, or of its 
* colonies. No one able to point out the means of reviving 
portugal f.om its preſent deſponding condition. With 
„ reſpect to a general plan of legiſlation, there is none; 
© unlcſs the caprices cf an ignorant deſpat may be called ſuch, 
sor the project: of a d. ſigning miniſt-r, conſtan\ly end:avours 
« ing to depreſs the nobility, ard to b*ggar the other orders 
of the ſtate, This the Marquis Pombai has at length 
* compiet:d. He has left the crown poſſeſſod of a third 
“part of the land- property, the church enjoying another 
third, the remainder left to an ind gent nability and their 
vaſſals. He has ſubje cted every branch of commerce to 
* miniſterial emoluments, and fixed judicial proceedings, 
both civil and criminal, on the fluctuating b.fis of his 
** own intereſt or inclination. Take an inftance of their lav. 
„A fmall proprietor having land adjoining to, or intermixed 
with, the land of a great proprietor , is obliged to ſe his 
e poſſeſſion, if the ather wishes to have it. In the caſe df 
* ſevera! competitors to the ſucceſſion of land , it is the 
** endeavour of each to ſeize the poſſeſſion , well knowing 
** that poſſeſſion is commonly held the beſt title; and, at anf 
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the whites , one among the blacks. Ariſtides the 
Athenian is famed above all the ancients for love to 
his country. Its ſafety and honor were the only 
objects of his ambition; and his ſignal diſintereſted- 
neſs made it the ſame to him, whether theſe ends 
were accompliſhed by himſelf, or by others, by 
his friends or his foes. One conſpicuous inſtance 
occurred before the battle of Marathon. Of the 
ten generals choſen to command the Athenian army, 
be was one: but, ſenſible that a divided command 
is ſubjected to manifold inconveniencies, he exerted 
all his influence for Miltiades; and, at the ſame 
time , zealouſly ſupported a propoſal of Miltiades 
to meet the Perſians in the field. His diſintereſtedneſs 
was ſtill more conſpicuous with regard to Themiſ- 
tocles, his bitter enemy. Suſpending all enmity, 
he cordially agreed with him in every operation of 
the war; aſſiſting him with his counſel and credit, 
and yet ſuffering him to engroſs all the honor. In 
peace he was the ſame, yielding to Themiſtocles 
in the adminiſtration of government, and contenting 
dimſelf with a ſabordinate place, In the ſenate, 


" rate, that there is no claim for rents during th: time of 
* ligation, All the corn g:uwing in Eſtremadura muſt be 
| fold dt Lisbon. A renth of all ſale*, rents, wages, &c. goes 
to the King. Theſe inſtances are, I think, ſufficient to give 
n notion of the preſ:nt ſtate of the kingdom, and of the 
1 „ Merits of Pombal, who bes long haJ the reins in his hands 
" a firſt miniſt r, who may jaſtly boaſt f having freed his 
| countrymen from the dread of becoming more wretche1 
than they are at preſent, It g ve me ati tact on to find the 
doctrines of the Sketches finely illuſtrated in the hiſto y of 


this ſingular kingdom, I am, &. 
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and in the aſſembly of the people, he mad: 
many propoſals in a borrowed name, to prevent 
envy and oppoſition. He retired from public buſt 
neſs at the latter part of his life, paſſing his time in 
training young men for ſerving the Nate, inſtilling 
into them principles of honor and virtue , and 
inſpiring them with love to their country, His 
death unfolded a ſignal proof of the contempt he 
had for riches: he who had been treaſurer of 
Greece during the laviſhment of war, did not leave 
money ſufficient to defray the expenſe of his funerals; 
a Britiſh commiſſary in like circumſtances, acquires 
the riches of Crœſus. 

The ſcene of the other example is Fouli, a negro 
kingdom in Africa. Such regard is paid there to 
royal blood, that no man can ſucceed to the crown, 
but who is connected with the firſt monarchy, by 
an uninterrupted chain of females : a connexion by 
males would give no ſecurity , as the women of 
that country are prone to gallantry. In the lat 
century, the Prince of Sambaboa, the King's nephew 
by his ſiſter, was inveſted with the dignity df 
Kamalingo , a dignity appropriated to the pte 
ſumptive heir. A liberal and generous mind, with 
undaunted courage, rivetted him in the affections 
of the nobility and people. Thbey rejoiced in the 
expectation of having him for their King. But thei 
expectation was blaſted. The King, fond of hi 
children, ventured a bold meaſure , which ws, 

to inveſt his eldeſt ſon with the dignity of Kam 
lingo , and to declare him heir to the crow" 
Though the Prince of Sambaboa had for him dt 
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laws of the kingdom, and the hearts of the people, 
yet he retired in ſilence to avoid a civil war. He 
could not, however, prevent men of rank from 
locking to him; which, being interpreted a rebel- 
lion, the King raiſed an army, vowing to put them 
all to the ſword. As the King advanced, the Prince 
retired, reſolving not to draw his ſword againſt an 
uncle, whom he was accuſtomed to call father. 
But, finding that the command of the army was 
beſtowed on his rival, he made ready for battle. 
The Prince obtained a complete victory : but his 
heart was not elated. The horrors of a civil war 
ſtared him in the face : he bid farewel to his 
friends, diſmiſſed his army, and retired into a 
neighbouring kingdom; relying on the affections of 
the people to be placed on the throne after his 
uncle's death. During baniſhment, which continued 
thirty tedious years, frequent attempts upon his 
life put his temper to a ſevere trial, for, while he 
exiſted , the King had no hopes that his ſon would 
reign in peace. He had the fortitude to ſurmount 
every trial; when, in the year 1702, beginning 
to yield to age and misfortunes , bis uncle died. 
His couſin was depoſed; and he was called, by 
the unanimous voice of the nobles, to reign over 


a people who adored him. 
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PREFACE. 


* 


1 N the following ſlight Eſſay , intended for novices 


only, it ſatisfies my ambition. to rival certain pins 


taking authors , who teach hiſtory in the perſpicuous 
mode of queſtion and anſwer. Among novices , it 
would be unpardonable to rank ſuch of my fellow 
citizens as are ambitious of a ſeat in parliament ; many 
of whom ſacrifice the inheritance of their anceſtors, 
for an opportunity to exert their patriotiſm in that 
auguſt! aſſembly. Con ſuch a ſacrifice permit me to 
doubt of their being adepts in the myſteries of govern- 
ment, and of taxes in particular they ought ul le 
to be initiated in theſe myſteries. 

It ts of importance , that taxes, and their efſet!s, 
be underſtood, not only by the members of our parlia- 
ment, but by their eleflors : a repreſentative will nol 
readily vote for a deſiruftive tax, when he cannot lope 
to diſguiſe his conduct. The intention / the preſent 
fhetch, is to unfold the principles upon whicl: laue 
ought to be founded, and to point out what are bent- 
ficial, what noxious. I have endeavoured to iniroduct 
ſome light into a ſubjed involved in Egyptian darineſs; 
and if that end be attained, I ſhall die in the faith tid 
1 have not been an unprofitable ſervant to my country. 
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Finances, 


\ , 

1 HIS ſubject conſiſts of many parts, not a little 
otricate» A proper diſtribution will tend to per- 
ſpicuity; and I think it may be fitly divided into 
the following ſections. 1ſt, General conſiderations 
on taxes, 2d, Power of impoſing taxes. 3d, Dif 
ferent ſorts of taxes, with their advantages and 
diſadvantages. 4th, Manner of levying taxes, 5th, 
Rules to be obſerved in taxing. 6th, Taxes exa- 
mined with reſpect to their effects. 7th, Taxes for 
aNancing induſtry and commerce. 


SECTION 1. 
General Conſiderations on Tazes, 


As opulence is not friendly to ſtudy and knows 
ledge, the men beſt qualified for being generals, 
admirals , judges, or miniſters of ſtate, are ſeldom 
opulent; and to make ſuch men ſerve without pay, 
would be in effect to eaſe the rich at the expenſe 
of the poor. With reſpect to the military branch 
in particular, the bulk of thoſe who compoſe an 
army, if withdrawn from daily labor, muſt ſtarve, 
unleſs the public which they ſerve afford them 
maintenance. A republican government, during 
peace, may indeed be ſupported at a very ſmall 
charge, among a temperate and patriotis people. 
Vol. II. 8 
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In a e a public fund is indiſpenſable, even 
during peace: and in war it is indiſpenſable, whatever 
be the government. The Spartans carried all beſore 
them in Greece, but were ſorced to quit their hold, 
having no fund ſor a ſtanding army; and the other 
Greek ſtates were obliged to confederate with the 
Athenians, who had a public fund, and who after 
the Perſian war became maſters at ſea. A defed fo 
obvious in the Spartan government, did aſſuredly 
not eſcape Lycurgus, the moſt profound of al 
legiſlators. Foreſeeing that conqueſt would be 
deſtructive to his countrymen, his ſole purpoſe was 
to guard them from being conquered ; which in 
Sparta required no public fund, as all the citizens 
were equal, and equally bound to defend them- 
ſelves and their country. A ſtate, it is true, without 
a public fund, is ill qualified to oppoſe a ſtanding 

army, regularly diſciplined, and regularly pad, 

But in political matters, experience 15 our only 
ſure guide; and the hiſtory of nations , at that 
early period , was too barren to afford inſtrudtion 
Lycurgus may well be excuſed , confidering how 
little progreſs political knowledge had made in a 
much later period. Charles VII. of France, was 
the firſt in modern times who eſtabliſhed a fund 
for a ſtanding army. Againſt that dangerous in- 
novation, the crown- vaſſals had no reſource but 
to imitate their ſovereign ; and yet, without even 
dreaming of a reſource, they ſuffered themſelves 
to be undermined, and at laſt overturned , by cht 
King their ſuperior Thus on the one band, 5 
nation however warlike that has not a public ſurd, 
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extenſive commerce, on the other hand, enables 
z nation to ſupport a ſtanding army; but by in- 
troducing luxury it eradicates manhood, and renders 
that army an unfit match for any poor and warlike 
invader. Hard may ſeem the fate of nations, laid 
thus open to deſtruction from every quarter. All 
that can be ſaid is, that ſuch viciſſitudes ſeem to 
enter into the ſcheme of Providence. 

The ſtability of land fits it, above all other 
ſubjets, for a public patrimony. But as crown- 
lands lie open to the rapacity of favorites, it becomes 
neceſſary, when theſe are diſſipated, to introduce 
taxes; which have the following properties, that 
they unite in one common intereſt the ſovereign 
and his ſubjects, and that they can be augmented 
or diminiſhed according to exigencies. 

The art of levying money by taxes was ſo little 
underſtood in the ſixteenth century, that aſter the 
lamous battle of Pavia, in which the French King 
was made priſoner , Charles V. was obliged to 
diſband bis victorious army, though conſiſting but 
of 24,000 men, becauſe he had not the art to levy, 
in his extenſive dominions, a ſum neceſſary to keep 
it on ſoot. So little knowledge was there in 
England of political arithmetic in the days of 
Edward III. that L. 1: 2: 4 on each pariſh was 
computed to be ſufficient for raiſing a ſubſidy of 
L. 50,000. It being found, that there were but 
d700 pariſhes, excluſive of Wales, the parliament, 
in order to raiſe the ſaid —_— , allefled on 2 
parich L. 5, 168. 


is no match for a ſtanding army enured to war: ; 
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In impoſing taxes, ought not the expenſe of 
living to be deducted, and to conſider the remainder 
as the only taxable ſubject? This mode was adopted 
in the Rate of Athens. A rent of 500 meaſures of 
corn, burdened the landlord with the yearly con. 
tribution of a talent: a rent of 300, burdened him 
with half a talent: a rent of 200, burdened him 
with the ſixth part of a talent; and land under that 
rent paid no tax. Here the tax was not in pro- 
portion to the eſtate, but to what could be ſpared 
out of it; or, in other words, in proportion to the 
ability of the proprietor. At the ſame time, ability 
muſt not be eſtimated by what a man actually ſaves, 
which would exempt the profuſe and profligate 
from paying taxes, but by what a man can pay 
who lives with economy acording to his rank. 
This rule is founded on the very nature of govern- 
ment: to tax a man's food, or the ſubject that 
affords him bare neceſſaries, is worſe than the 
denying him protection : it ſtarves him. Hence 
the following propoſition may be laid down as the 
corner · ſtone of taxation- building, © That very man 
« ottght to contribute to the public revenue, not 
in proportion to his ſubſtance, but to his ability.” 
I am ſorry to obſerve, that this rule is little regarded 
in Britiſh taxes ; though nothing would contribute 
more to ſweeten the minds of the people, and to 
make them fond of their government, than a te. 
gulation fraught with fo much equity. 

Taxes were long in uſe before it was diſcovered, 
that they could be made ſubſeryient to other pur- 
poles, beſide that of ſupporting goyerament. Ia 
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the fifteenth century, the ſtates of Burgundy 
rejected with indignation a demand made by the 
Duke, of a duty on ſalt; though they found no 
other objection , but that it would oppreſs the poor 
people, who lived moſtly on ſalt meat and ſalt 
fiſh. It did not occur to them , that ſuch a tax 
might hurt their manufactures, by raiſing the price 
of labor. A tax of two ſhillings on every hearth, 
known by the name of hearth-money, was granted 
to Charles IL his heirs and ſucceſſors , for ever. It 
was abrogated by an act of William and Mary, 
anno 1688 , on the following preamble, © T hat it 
* js not only a great oppreſſion upon the poorer 
© ſort, but a badge of ſlavery upon the whole 


* people, expoſing every man's houſe to be entered 


into and ſearched at pleaſure, by perſons unknown 
* to him.” Had the harm done by ſuch a tax to 
our manufactures been at that time underſtood, it 
would have been urged as the capital reaſon againſt 
it. Our late improvements in commercial politics 
have unfolded an impartant doctrine, That taxes 
are ſeldom indifferent to the public good ; that 
frequently they are more oppreſlive ta the people, 
than beneficial to the fovereign ; and, on the other 
hand, that they may be ſo contrived, as to rival 
bounties in promoting induſtry, manufactures, and 
commerce. Theſe different effects of taxes, have 
rendered the ſubject not a little intricate. 

It is an article of importance in government, to 
have it aſcertained, what proportion of the annual 
income of a nation may be drawn from the people 
by taxes, without impoveriſhing them. An eighth 
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part is hold to be too much; huſbandry, commerce, 
and population, would ſufter. Davenant ſays, that 
the Dutch pay to the public annually , the fourth 
part of the income of their country; and he adds, 
that their ſtrict economy enables them to bear that 
immenſe load, without raiſing the price of labor 
fo high as to cut them out of the foreign market. 
It was probably ſo in the days of Davenanc; but, 
of late, matters are much altered: the dearneſe of 
living and of aller. has excluded all the Dutch 
manufactures from the foreign market. Till the 
French war in King William's reign, England paid 
in taxes but about a twentieth part of its annual 
income. | 


SEU SE . 


Power of impoſing Tazes. 


T war to impoſe taxes belongs to the ſovereign, 
and to him only, is undoubted. But it has been 
doubted, whether even King and parliament, who 
poſſeſs the ſovereign authority in Britain, can legally 
impoſe a tax without conſent of the people. The 
celebrated Locke, in his eſſay on Government 


lays down the following propoſition as fundamen- 
tal. lt is true, governments cannot be ſupported 
& without great charge ; and 'tis fit every one who 
* enjoys his ſhare of protection ſhould pay out of 


Chap. 11. f 140. 
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« his eſtate his proportion for the maintenance of 
* it, But ſtill it muſt be with his own conſent, 
« ;, e. the conſent of the majority, giving it either 
* by themſelves, or their repreſentatives choſen 
dy them; for if any one ſhall claim a power to 
lay and levy taxes on the people by his own 
authority, and without ſuch conſent of the 
people, he thereby invades the fundamental 
© law of property, and ſubverts the end of govern- 
ment. For what property have I in that which 
another may by right take when he pleaſes to 
* himſelf?” No author has reflected more honor 
on his native country , and on mankind, than Mr 


Locke. Yet no name is above truth; and Il am 


obliged to obſerve, though with regret , that in 
the foregoing reaſoning the right of impoling taxes 
is laid upon a very crazy foundation. It may indeed 
be ſaid with ſome color, that the freeholders virtually 
impower their fepreſentatives to tax them. But 
tneir vaſſals and tenants, who have no vote in 
electing members of parliament, empower none to 
tax them: yet/they are taxed like others; and fo 
are the vaſſals and tenants of peers. Add to theſe 
an immenſe number of artiſans, manufacturers, day- 
laborers, domeſtics, &c. &c. with the whole female 
ſex; and it will appear, that thoſe who are repre- 
ſented in parliament , make not the hundredth part 
of the taxable people. But ſurther , it is acknow- 
ledged by our author , that the majority of the 
Lords and Commons muſt bind the minority. This 
circumſtance might have opened his eyes: for ſurely 
the minority in this caſe are bound without their 
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conſent ; nay , againſt their conſent. That a Nate 
cannot tax its ſubjects without their conſent, is 2 
raſh propoſition, torally ſubverſive of government 
Locke himſelf has ſuggeſted the ſolid foundation of 
taxes, though inadvertently he lays no weight on 
it. I borrow his own words: That every one 
* who enjoys his ſhare of protection , ſhould pay 

out of his eſtate his proportion for the maintenance 

her the government.” The duties of ſovereign 
and of ſubject are reciprocal; and common juſtice 
requires, that a ſubject, or any perſon who is 
protected by a government, ought to pay for that 
protection. Similar inſtances without number | 
ſuch reciprocal duties, occur in the laws of every 
civilized nation. A man calls for meat and drink 
in a tayern; is he not bound to pay, though he 
made no agreement beforehand ? A man waſted 
over a river 1n a ferry- boat, muſt pay the commou 
fare, though he made no promiſe. Nay, it is every 
man's intereſt to pay for protection: government 
cannot ſubſiſt without a public fund: and what wil 
become of individuals, when left open to every 
Tapacious invader ? Thus taxes are implied in the 
very nature of government; and the interpoſition 
of ſovereign authority is only neceſſary for deter- 


mining the expediency of a tax ; and the quota, 
if found expedient. 

Many writers, miſled by the reſpectable authority 
of Locke, boldly maintain, that a Britiſh parliament 
cannot legally tax the American colonies, who are 
not repreſented in parliament. This propoſition, 
which has drawn the attention of the public of late 
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years, has led me to be more explicit on the power 
of impoſing taxes, than otherwiſe would be neceſ- 
hy. Thoſe who favor the independence of out 
colonies urge, © That a man ought to have the 
* diſpoſal of what he acquires by honeſt induſtry, 
* ſubject to no control: whence the neceſſity of a 
* parliament for impoſing taxes, where every in- 
* dividual is either perſonally preſent , or by a 
* repreſentative of his own election. The aid ac: 
4 cordingly given to a Britiſh ſovereign, is not a 
* tribute , but a free and voluntary gift.” What 
i ſaid above will bring the diſpute within a very 
narrow compaſs. If our coloniſts be Britiſh ſubjects, 
which hitherto has not been controverted, they are 
ſubjected to the Britiſh legiſlature in every article 
of government ; and as from the beginning they 
have been protected by Britain, they ought, like 
other ſubjects, to pay for that protection. There 
never was a time leſs favorable to their claim of 
freedom from taxes, „than the cloſe of the late war 
with France. Had not Britain ſeaſonably interpoſed, 
they would have been ſwallowed up by France, 
and become ſlaves to deſpotiſm. 

If it be queſtioned, By what acts is a man under- 
ſtood to claim protection of a government; I an- 
lwer, By ſetting his foot within the territory. If, 
upon landing at Dover , a foreigner be robbed, 
the law interpoſes for him as for a native. And 
35 he is thus protected, he pays for protection when 
be purchaſes a pair of ſhoes, or a bottle of beer. 
The caſe is clear, with reſpe& to a man who can 
chuſe the place of his reſidence. But what ſhall 
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be ſaid of children, who are not capable of choice, 
nor of conſent ? They are protected; and protection 
implies the reciprocal duty of paying taxes. As ſoon 
as a young man is capable of acting for himſelf, 
he is at liberty to chuſe other protectors, if thoſe 
who have hitherto protected him be not to his taſte, 

If a legal power to impoſe taxes without conſent 
of the people, did neceſſarily imply a legal power 
to impoſe taxes at pleaſure , without limitation, 
Locke's argument would be invincible, in a country 
of freedom at leaſt. A power to impoſe taxes at 
pleaſure, would indeed be an invaſion of the fun. 
damental law of property ; becauſe, under pretext 
of taxing, it would ſubject every man's property 
to the arbitrary will of the ſovereign. But the 
argument has no weight, were the ſovereign's 
power is limited. The reciprocal duties between 
ſovereign and ſubje imply, that the people ought 
to contribute what ſums are neceſſary for the ſup. 
port of government, and that the ſovereign ought 
not to demand more. It is true, that there is no 
regular check againſt him, when he tranſgreſſes his 
duty in this particular: but there is an effeQual 
check in the nature of every government that 1s 
not legally deſpotic, viz. a general concert among 
all ranks, to vindicate their liberty againſt a courle 
of violence and oppreſſion ; and multiplied acts df 
that kind have more than once brought about 
ſuch a concert. 

As every member of the body -politic is unde! 
protection of the government, every one of then, 
as obſerved above, ought to pay for being pro 
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tected; and yet this propoſition has been contro- 
verted by an author of ſome note *; who maintains, 
That the food and raiment furniſhed to the ſociety 
by huſbandmen and manufacturers, are all that 
© theſe good people are bound to contribute: and 
© ſuppoling them bound to contribute more, it is 
© not till others have done as much for the public.” 
At that rate, lawyers and phyſicians ought alſo to 
be exempted from contributing; eſpecially thoſe 
who draw the greateſt ſums , becauſe they are 
ſuppoſed to do the moſt good. That argument, 
the ſuggeſtion of a benevolent heart , is no proof 
of an enlightened underſtanding. The labors of the 
farmer, of the lawyer, of the phyſician, contribute 
not a mite to the public fund, nor tend to defray 
the expenſe of government. The luxurious pro- 
prietor of a great eſtate has a ſtill better title to be 
exempted than the huſbandman ; becauſe he is a 
great benefactor to the public, by giving bread to 
a variety of induſtrious people. In a word, every 
man ought to contribute for being protected; and 
f a huſbandman be protected in working for himſelf 
one-and. fifty weeks yearly, he ought thankfully 
to work one week more, for defraying the expenſe 
of that protection. 


Lami des hommes. 


8 ECT, U 


Different Sorts of Tazes, with their Advantages ang 
Diſadvantages. 


Art taxes are laid upon perſons 4 but in dif- 
ſerent reſpects: a tax laid on a man perſonally, for 
himſelf and family , is termed a capitation -taz ; 
a tax laid on him for his property, is termed a 
tax on goods, The latter is the only rational tax, 
becauſe it may be proportioned to the ability of 
the proprietor. It has only one inconvenience, that 


his debts muſt be overlooked ; becauſe to take theſe 


into the account, would lead to endleſs intricacies. 
But there is an obvious remedy for that incon. 
venience: let the man who complains free himſelf 
of debt, by ſelling land or moveables ; which will 
ſo far relieve him of the tax. Nor ought this 
meaſure to be conſidered as a hardſhip : it is ſeldom 
the intereſt of a landholder to be in debt; and with 
reſpect to the public, the meaſure not only pro- 
motes the circulation of property , but is favorable 
to creditors, by procuring them payment. A capi. 
tation · tax goes upon an erroneous principle, 28 
all men were of equal ability, What prompts it!, 
that many men, rich in bonds and other moveable 
that can eaſily be hid from public inſpection, cannot 
be reached otherwiſe than by a capitation- tax. But 


as, by the very ſuppoſition, ſuch men cannot be 
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litinguiſhed from the maſs of the people, that 
mode of taxing , miſerably unequal , is rarely 
ptactiſed among enlightened nations. Ruſſia labors 
under a capitation - tax. Some years ago, a capi- 
ation - tax was impoſed in Denmark, obliging even 
lay - laborers to pay for their wives and children. 
Upon the ſame abſurd plan, a tax was impoſed on 
marriage. One would be tempted to think, that 
population was intended to be diſcouraged, The 
Daniſh miniſtry have been ſenſible of the impro- 
priety of ſuch taxes; for a tax impoſed on thoſe 
who obtain titles of honor from the crown , is 
zpplied for relieving huſbandmen of their capitation- 
tax, But a tax of this kind lies open to many other 
objections. It cannot fail to raiſe the price of labor, 
a poiſonous effect in a country of induſtry ; for the 
laborer will relieve himſelf of the tax, by heightening 
his wages: more prudent it would be to lay the 
tax directly on the employer, which would remove 
the pretext for heightening wages. The taxing of 
day-laborers, whether by capitation or in any other 
manner, has beſide an effect contrary to what is 
intended: inſtead of increaſing the public revenue, 
it virtually leſſens it, by raiſing the pay of ſoldiers, 
ſailors, and of every workman employed by go- 
yernment. | 
Taxes upon goods are of two kinds, viz. upon 
things conſumable, and upon things not conſum- 
able, I begin with the latter. The land- tax in 
Britain , paid by the proprietor according to an 
variable rule, and levied with very little expenſe, 
s of all taxes the moſt juſt, and the moſt effectual. 
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The proprietor, knowing beforehand the ſum be 
is ſubjected to, prepares accordingly: and as each 
proprietor contributes in proportion to his eſtate, 
the tax makes no variation in their relative opulence. 
The only improvement it is ſuſceptible of, is the 
Athenian regulation, of exempting ſmall eſtates 
that are no more than ſufficient to afford bread to 
the frugal proprietor. In France, the land. tax 
ſeems to have been eſtabliſhed on a very falſe 
foundation, viz. That the clergy perform their 
duty to the ſtate by praying and inſtructing , that 
the nobleſſe fight for the ſtate; and conſequently, 
that the only duty left to the farmer, is to deſray 
the charges of government. This argument would 
hold, if the clergy were not paid for praying, not 
the nobleſſe for fighting. Such a load upon the 
pooreſt members of the ſtate , 1s an abſurdity in 
politics. And to render it ſtill more abſurd, the 
tax on the farmer is not impoſed by an invarible 
rule: every one is taxed in proportion to his ap- 
parent circumſtances , which in effect is to tax 
induſtry. Nor is this all. Under pretext of preventing 
famine, the exporting of corn, even from province 
to proviace , 1s frequently interrupted ; by which 
it happens, that the corn of a plentiful year 5 
deſtroyed by inſets, and in a year of ſcarcity 1 
engroſſed by merchants. Suppoſe a plan wei? 
deſiderated for diſcouraging agriculture, here is one 
actually put in execution, the ſucceſs of which 15 
infallible. «Were it related, obſerves a French 
writer, „in ſome foreign hiſtory , that there 15 
country extremely fertile, in a fine climate, en. 
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« joying navigable rivers, with every advantage 
« for the commerce of corn and yet that the 

product is not ſufficient for the inhabitants: would 
not one conclude the people to be ſtupid and 
© barbarous ? And yet this is the caſe of France. 
He adds the true reaſon, which is, the diſcourage- 
nent huſbandry lies under by oppreſſive taxes. 
We have Diodorus Siculus for our authority, that 
the huſbandman was greatly reſpected in Hindoſtan. 
Among other nations, ſays he, the land during 
var lies untilled; but in Hindoſtan, huſbandmen 
ue ſacred , and no ſoldier ventures to lay a hand 
on them. They are conſidered as ſervants of the 
public, who cannot be diſpenſed with. 

lt is a groſs error to maintain, that a tax on land 
s the ſame with a tax on the product of land. The 
former , which is the Engliſh mode, is no diſcour- 
gement to induſtry and improvements: on the 
contrary , the higher the value of land is raiſed, 
he leſs will the tax be in proportion. The latter, 
which is the French mode, is a great diſcouragement 
to induſtry and improvements; becauſe the more a 
man improves, the deeper he is taxed. The tenth 
part of the product of land, is the only tax that is 
paid in China. This tax, of the ſame nature with 
the tithe paid among us to the clergy, yields to 
the Britiſh mode of taxing the land itſelf, and not 
is product; but is leſs exceptionable than the land- 
tax in France, becauſe it is not arbitrary. The 
Chineſe tax, paid in kind, is ſtored in magazines , 
and fold from time to time for maintaining the 


magiſtrates and the army, the ſurplus being remitted 


E 
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to the treaſury. In caſe of famine, it is ſold to the 
poor people at a moderate price. In Tonquin, 
there is a land -- tax, which, like that in France, 
is laid upon the peaſants, exempting people of 
condition, and the literati in particular. Many 

grounds that bear not corn , contribute hay * 
the king's elephants and cavalry: which the poor 
peaſants are obliged to carry to the capital, even 
from the greateſt diſtance ;- a regulation no leſs 
injudicious than ſlaviſh, 

The window - tax, the coach tax, and the plate- 
tax, come under the preſent head, being taxes 
upon things not conſumable. In Holland hoſes 
are taxed; and there 1s a tax on domeſtic ſervants, 
which deſerves well to be imitated. Vanity in 
Britain, and love of ſhow, have multiplied do- 
meſtics, far beyond neceſlity , and even _ 
convemence. A number of idlers collected in 
luxurious family , become vitious and debaached, 
and many uſeſul hands are withdrawn from huſband- 
ry and manufactures. In order that the tax may 
reach none but the vain and ſplendid, thoſe who 
have but one ſervant pay nothing: two domeſtics 
ſubject the maſter to five ſhillings for each, three 
to ten ſhillings for each, four to twenty ſhillings, 
five to forty ſhillings, and ſo on in a geometrical pro- 
greſſion. In Denmark, a farmer is taxed for every 
plough he uſes. If the tax be intended for dil 
couraging extenſive farms, it is a happy contrivance, 
agreeable to ſound policy; for ſmall farms increaſe 
the number of temperate and robuſt pope. il 


for every ſort of labor. 
Next 
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Next of taxes upon things conſumable; The 
taxes that appear the leaſt oppreſſive, becauſe dif. 
zuiſed, are what are laid on our manufactures : the 
tax is advanced by the manufacturer ; and drawn 
ſtom the purchaſer as part of the price. In Rome, 
a tax was laid upon every man who. purchaſed a 
ſlave. It is reported by ſome authors, that the 
tax was remitted by the Emperor Nero; and yet 
no alteration was made, but to oblige the vender 
to advance the tax. Hear Tacitus on that ſubject. 
* Veaigal quintæ & viceſimæ venalium mancipio- 
tum remiſſum, ſpecie magis, quam vi; quia, cum 
* venditor pendere juberetur, in partem pretit 
* emptoribus accreſcebat. Thus, with reſpect 
to our taxes on ſoap, ſhoes; candles, and other 
things conſumable, the purchaſer thinks he is only 
paying the price , and never dreams that he is 
paying a tax. To ſupport the illuſion, the duty 
ought to be moderate: to impoſe a tax twenty 
times the value of the commodity, as is done in 
France with reſpec to ſalt, raiſes mote diſguſt in 
the people as an attempt to deceive them, than 
when laid on without diſguiſe. Such exorbitant 
taxes, which are paid with the utmoſt reluctance, 
cannot be made effectual but by ſevere penalties , 
equal to what are inflicted on the moſt atrocious 


dif The tax of a twenty · fiſth upon flaves to be fold was 
\nce, , emitted more in appearance than in reality , becauſe when 
reaſe he ſeller was ordered to pay it, he laid it upon the price 
„ kt * to the buyer. 
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criminals; which, at the ſame time, has a bad effeg 
with reſpe& to morals, as it blends great and ſmall 


crimes together, and tends to leſſen the horror one 


naturally conceives at the former. 

Such taxes are attended with another ſignal 
advantage: they bear a proportion to the ability 
of the contributors, the opulent being commonly 
the greateſt conſumers. The taxes on coaches and 
on plate are paid by men of fortune , without 
loading the induſtrious poor ; and, on that account, 
are excellent; being impoſed, however, without 
diſguiſe, they are paid with more reluctance by the 
rich, than taxes on conſumption are by the poor. 

I add one other advantage of taxes on conſumption. 
They are finely contrived to connect the intereſt 
of the ſovereign with that of his ſubjects; for his 
profit ariſes from their proſperity. 

Such are the advantages of a tax on conſumption; 
but it muſt not be praiſed , as attended with no 
inconvenience. The retailer, under pretext of the 
tax, raiſes the price higher than barely to indemnily 
himſelf; by which means the tax is commonly 
doubled on the conſumer. The inconvenience, 
however, is but temporary. © Such extortion, 
ſays Davenant, cannot laſt long; for every com. 
'* modity in common uſe finds in the market its 
true value and price. 

There is another inconvenience much more dil- 
trefling , becauſe it admits not a remedy, and be- 
cauſe it affects the ſtate itſelf. Taxes on conſump: 
tion, being commonly laid on things of the ęreateſt 
uſe, raiſe a great ſum to the public, without much 
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hurdening individuals; the duty on coal, for 
xawple, on candle, on leather, on ſoap, on falt, 
on malt, and on malt. liquor. Theſe duties, however, 


any in their boſom a ſlow poiſon , by raiſing the 


ice of labor and of manufactures. De Wit ob. 
erves, that the Dutch taxes upon conſumption 
have raiſed the price of their broad cloth forty per 
ent.; and our manufactures, by the ſame means, 
ne raiſed at leaſt thirty per cent. Britain bas long 
abored under this chronical diſtemper ; which, by 
xcluding her from foreign markets, will not only 
put an end to her own manufactures, but will 
wen a wide door to the foreign, as ſmuggling 
cannot be prevented where commodities imported 
ue much cheaper than our own. The Dutch taxes 
n conſumption are exceedingly high; and yet 
eceſſary, not only for defraying the expenſe of 
government, but for guarding their frontier, and, 
ibove all, for keeping out the fea! The induſtry, 
bowever, and frugality of the people, enable them 
o bear that heavy burden without murmuring, 
but other European nations bave now acquired a 
tare of the immenſe commerce formerly carried on 
by the Dutch alone. Their trade, accordingly, is 
on the decline; and, when it finks a little lower, 
de heavy taxes will undoubtedly depopulate their 
country. | 

Nor ought it to be overlooked , that taxes on 
conſumption are not equally proper in every caſe. 
They are proper in a populous country, like Hol. 
and ; becauſe the expenſe of collecting 'is but a 


tle, compared with the ſums collected. But, in 
1 2 
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a country thinly peopled, ſuch taxes are improper; 

| becauſe the expenſe of collecting makes too great 
a proportion of the ſums collected : in the highlands 
of Scotland, the exciſe on ale and ſpirits defrays 
not the expenſe of levying; the people are burdened, 
and the government is not ſupported. I ſuſpect that 
the window -tax in Scotland lies open to the ſame 
objection. 

A lottery is a ſort of tax different from any that 
have been mentioned. It is a tax, of all, the moſt 
agreeable, being entirely voluntary. An appetite 
for gaming , inherent even in ſavages , prompts 
multitudes to venture their money in hopes of a 
high prize ; though they cannot altogether hide 
from themſelves the inequality of the play. But it 
is well, that the ſelfiſh paſſions of men can be made 
ſubſervient to the public good. Lotteries, however, 
produce one unhappy effect. They blunt the edge 
of induſtry, by directing the attention to a more 
compendious mode of 'gain. At the fame time, 
the money acquired by a lottery , ſeldom turns to 
account; for what comes without trouble , goes 
commonly without thought. 


Cr. Iv. 
Manner of levying Taxes, 


To avoid the rapicity of farmers, a mild govert 
ment will, in moſt cafes, prefer management; ue. ; 
it will levy taxes by officers appointed for that 
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purpoſe. Monteſquieu has handled that point 
with his uſual ſprightly elegance. 

Importation - duties are commonly laid upon the 
importer before the cargo is landed, leaving him 
to add the duty to the price of the goods; and the 
facility of levying , is the motive for preferring that 
mode. But; is it not hard that the importer ſhould 
be obliged to advance a great ſum in name of duty, 
before drawing a ſhilling by the ſale of his goods ? 
| is not only hard, but groſsly unjuſt; for, if the 
goods periſh without being ſold , the duty is loſt 
to the importer : he has no claim againſt the public 
for reſtitution. This has more the air of deſpotiſm, 
than of a free government. Would it not be more 
equitable, that the goods ſhould be lodged in a 
public warehouſe, under cuſtody of revenue-officers, 
the importer paying the duty as goods are ſold ? 
According to the preſent mode, the duty remains 
with the collector three years, in order to be repaid 
to the importer, if the goods be exported within 
that time: but, by the mode propoſed , the duty 
would be paid to the treaſury as goods are ſold, 
which might be within a month from the time of 
importation, perhaps a week; and the treaſury 
would profit, as well as the fair trader, There 
ae public warehouſes adjoining to the cuſtomhouſe 
of Bourdeaux , where the ſugars of the French co- 
lonies are depoſited, till the importer finds a market; 
and he pays the duty gradually as fales are made. 


ert · It rejoices me, that the ſame mode is adopted in 


| 1. e. 
that : LEſpric des loix ," liv. 13. ch. 19. 
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this iſland with reſpect to ſome foreign article; WM c 
neceſſary in our trade with Africa: the duty is no: WM © 
demanded , till the goods be ſhipped for that con. E 
tinent. It is alſo adopted with reſpect to foreign 0 
falt, and with reſpect to rum imported from our WM 3 
ſugar- colonies. f 

Beſide the equity of what is here propoſed, which f 
relieves the importer from advance of money. and u 
from riſk, many other advantages would be derived 0 
from it. In the firſt place, the merchant, having a 


no occaſion to reſerve any portion of his capital for 
anſwering the duty, would be enabled to commence 
trade with a ſmall ſtock, or to increaſe his trade, 
if his ſtock be large: trade would flouriſh, and the 
public revenue would increaſe in proportion. Se. 
condly , It would leſſen ſmuggling : many who 
commence trade with upright intention, are tempted 
to ſmuggle for want of ready money to pay the 
duty. Thirdly , This manner of levying the duty 
would not only leſſen the number 6f officers, but 


remove every reaſon for claiming diſcount on pre- . 
text of leakage, ſamples, and the drying or ſhrinking ft 
of goods. In the preſent manner of levying , that WI 2 
diſcount muſt be left to the diſcretion of the officer: 

a private underſtanding is thus opened between th 
him and the merchant, hurtful to the revenue, and tc 
deſtructive to morals. Fourthly, The merchant b 
would be enabled to lower his prices. and be forced Wl S 
to lower them, by having many rivals; which a * 
the ſame time would give acceſs to heighten im- * 
portation-tudies, without raiſing the price of foreign g 


commodities, above what it is at preſent. But the 
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capital ad vantage of all would be, to render, in 
effect, every port in Britain a free port, enabling 
Engliſh merchants, many of whom have great 
capitals , to outſtrip foreigners in what is termed 
a commerce of ſpeculation. This iſland is well 
ſituated for ſuch commerce; and , were our ports 
free, the productions of all climates would be ſtored 
up in them, ready for exportation, when a market 
offers; an excellent plan for increaſing our ſhipping, 
and for producing boundleſs wealth. 


SECT. V. n 


Rules to Be obſerved in Tazing. 


THE different objects of taxes, and the intricacy 
thereby occaſioned, require general rules, not only 
for directing the legiſlature in impoſing them, but 
ſor enabling others to judge what are beneficial, 
and what hurtful. 

The firſt rule I ſhall ſuggeſt is, That, wherever 
there is an opportunity of ſmuggling, taxes ought 
to be moderate; for ſmuggling can never effectually 
be reſtrained, where the cheapneſs of imported 
goods is in effect an inſurance againſt the riſk; 
in which view, Swift humorouſly obſerves, that 
two and two do not always make four. A duty 
of 15 per cent. upon printed linen imported into 
France, encourages ſmuggling : a lower duty would 
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produce a greater ſum to the public, and be more 
beneficial to the French manufacturer. Bone lace 
imported into France is charged with a duty of 
20 per cent. in order to favor that manufacture at 
home: but in vain; for bone-lace is eaſily ſmug. 
gled, and the price is little higher than before. The 
high duty on ſuccus liquoritie imported into Bri. 
tain, being L. 7 : 2 : 6 per hundred weight, was 
a. great encouragement for ſmuggling; for which 
reaſon it is reduced to 30 ſhillings per hundred 
weight 

Smuggling of tea, which draws great ſums from 
Britain, is much encouraged by its high price at 
home. As far as I can judge, it would be profit 
able, both to the public, and to individuals, to 
lay aſide the jmportation - duty, and to ſubſtitute 
in its ſtead a duty on the conſumer. Freedom of 
importation would enable the Eaſt India company 
to ſell ſo cheap, as effectually to baniſh ſmuggling; 
and the low price of tea would enable the conſu- 
mer to pay a pretty ſmart duty, without being 
much out of pocket. The following mode 1s pro- 
poſed, as a hint merely that may lead to improve- 
ments. Let every man who uſes tea be ſub- 
jected to a moderate tax, proportioned to his mode 
of living. Abſolute preciſion cannot be expected 
in proportioning the tax on families; but grols 
inequality may eaſily be prevented. For inſtance, 
let the mode of living be determined by. the equi- 
page that is kept. A coach or chaiſe with two 


F 5th Geo. III. cap. 47. 
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horſes ſhall ſubject a family to a yearly tax of 
L. 10; heightening the tax in proportion to the 
number of horſes and carriages; two ſervants in 
livery, without a carriage, to a tax of 40 s.; every 
other family paying 20s. Every family where tea 
is uſed muſt be entered in the collector's books, 
with its mode of living, under a heavy penalty ; 
which would regulate the coach-tax, as well as 
that on tea. Such a tax, little expenſive in levying, 
would undoubtedly be effectual : a maſter of a fa- 
mily is imprudent indeed, if he put it in the power 
of the vender, of a malicious neighbour, or of a 
diſguſted ſervant, to ſubject him to a heavy pe- 
nalty. This tax, at the ſame time, would be the 
leaſt diſagreeable of any that is levied without dif- 
guiſe ; being in effect a voluntary tax, as the mode 
of living is voluntary. Nor would it be difficult 
to temper the tax, ſo as to afford a greater ſum to 
the public than it receives at preſent from the im- 
portation-duty, and yet to coſt our people no more 
for tea than they pay at preſent, conſidering the 
high price of the commodity *. 

To favor our own cambric manufacture, the 
importation of it is prohibited. The unhappy cir- 
cumſtance is, that fine cambric is eaſily ſmuggled: 
tie price is great, and the bulk ſmall. Would it 
not be more politic, to admit importation under a 
duty ſo moderate as not to encourage ſmuggling. 
The duty applied for promoting our own cambric- 


oy In Hollend, a perſon is prohibited from drinking tea 
Without licence, for which he pays a yearly ſum. 
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manufacture, would in time ſo improve it, as to 
put us above the hazard of rivalſhip, with reſped 
at leaſt to our own conſumption. It is pleaſant to 
trace the progreſſive effects of ſuch a plan. The 
1mportation-duties would at firſt be conſiderable; 
and yet no higher than neceſſary for nurſing an 
infant manufacture. As the manufacture improves, 
more and more of it would be conſumed at home; 
and the duty would fall in proportion. But then 
this ſmall duty would be ſufficient to encourage a 
manufacture, now approaching to perfection. 
High duties on importation are immoral, as well 
as impolitic; for, is it not unjuſtifiable in a legis- 
lature, firſt to tempt, and then to puniſh for yield. 


ing to the temptation ? | 
As an Appendix to the rule for preventing ſmug: . 
gling, I add, that a tax upon a faſhion, which . 
can belaid aſide at pleaſure, can little be depended . 
on. In the year 1767, a duty was laid on chip- n 
hats, worn at that time by women of faſhion. I hey b 
were inſtantly laid aſide, and the tax produced a 
nothing. J 
A ſecond rule is, That taxes expenſive in the y 
levying ought to be avoided; being heavy on the 
people, without a proportional benefit to the e. f. 
venue. Our land-tax is admirable; it affords * 
great ſum, levied with very little expenſe. IT b 
duties on coaches, and on gold and filver- plate H 
are ſimilar; and ſo would be the tax on tea above ef 
propoſed. The taxes that are the moſt hurtful to th 
trade and manufactures, ſuch as the duties on ſoap pl 


candle, leather, are expenſive in levying. ce 


late, 
Ove 
1] to 


ſoap 
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A third rule 1s, To avoid arbitrary taxes. They 
are diſguſtful to all, not excepting thoſe who are 
favorably treated; becauſe ſelf- partiality ſeldom 
permits a man to think that juſtice is done him, 
A tax laid on perſons, in proportion to their trade, 
or their prudence, muſt be arbitrary, even where 
ſtrict juſtice is intended; becauſe it depends on 
vague opinion or conjecture: every man thinks 
himſelf injured; and the ſum levied does not ba- 


lance the diſcontent it occaſions, The tax laid on 


the French farmer in proportion to his ſubſtance, 
is an intolerable grievance, and a great engine of 
oppreſſion ; if the farmer exert any activity in me- 
liorating his land, he is ſure to be doubly taxed. 
Hamburgh affords the only inſtance of a tax on 
trade and riches, that is willingly paid, and that 
conſequently is levied without oppreſſion. Every 
merchant puts privately into the public cheſt the 
ſum that, in his own opinion, he ought to contri- 
bute ; a ſingular example of integrity in a great 
trading town, for there is no ſuſpicion of wrong 
in that tacit contribution, But this ſtate is not 
yet corrupted by luxury. 

Becauſe many vices that poiſon a nation, ariſe 
ſrom inequality of fortune, I propoſe it as a fourth 
rule, to remedy that inequality as much as poſſible, 
by relieving the poor, and burdening the rich. 
Heavy taxes are lightly born by men of overgrown 
eſtates. Thoſe proprietors eſpecially, who wound 
the public by converting much land from profit to 
pleaſure ought not to be ſpared. Would it not 
contribute greatly to the public good, that a tax 
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of L. 30 ſhould be laid on every houſe that has 50 
windows; L. 150 on houſes of 100 windows; and 
L. 400 on houſes of 200 windows; By the ſame 
principle, every deer-park of 200 acres ougbt to 
pay L. 50; of 500 acres L. 200; and of 1000 acres 
L. 600. Fifty acres of pleaſure- ground to pay I. 
30; loo ſuch acres L. 80; 150 acres L. 200; and 
200 acres L. 300. Such a tax would have a colla- 
teral good effect: it would probably move high. 
minded men to leave out more ground for main. 
taining the poor, than they are commonly inclined 
to do, 

A fifth rule of capital importance, as it regards 
the intereſt of the ſtate in general, is, That every 
tax which tends to impoveriſh the nation ought 
'to be rejected with indignation. Such taxes con- 
tradict the very nature of government, which is to 
protect, not to oppreſs, And, ſuppoſing the in- 
tereſt of the governing power to be only regarded. 
a ſtate is not meaſured by the extent of its tem. 
tory, but by what the ſubjects are able, to pay 
annually without end. A ſovereign, however re- 
gardleſs of his duty as a father of his people, will 
regard that rule for his own ſake: a nation impo- 
veriſhed by oppreſſive taxes will reduce the ſover- 
eign at laſt to the ſame poverty; for he cannot 
levy what they cannot pay. 

Whether taxes impoſed on common neceſſaries, 
which fall heavy upon the laboring poor, be of 
the kind now mentioned, deſerves the moſt ſerious 
deliberation, Where they tend to promote induſtry, 
they are highly ſalutary: where they deprive us 
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of foreign markets, by raiſing the price of labor 


and of manufactures, they are highly noxious. In 


ſome caſes, induſtry may be promoted by taxes, 
without raiſing the price of labor and of manufac. 


tures. *Tobolſki in Siberia is a populous town, 


the price of proviſions is extremely low, and the 


people on that account are extremely idle. While 
they are maſters of a farthing, they work for none : 
when they are pinched with hunger, they gain in 
a day what maintains them a week: they never 
think of to-morrow, nor of providing againſt want. 
A tax there upon neceſſaries would probably ex- 
cite ſome degree of induſtry. Such a tax, renewed 
from time to time, and augmented gradually, would 
promote induſtry more and more, ſo as to ſqueeze 
out of that lazy people three, four, or even five 
days labor weekly, without raiſing their wages, or 
the price of their work. But beware of a general 
rule. The effect would be very different in Britain, 
where moderate labor without much relaxation is 
requiſite for living comfortably: in every ſuch 
caſe, a permanent tax upon neceſfaries fails not in 
time to raiſe the price of labor. It 1s true, that, 
in a ſingle year of ſcarcity, there is commonly 
more labor than in plentiful years. But, ſuppoſe 
ſcarcity to continue many years ſucceſſively, or 
ſuppoſe a permanent tax on neceſſaries, wages muſt 
nſe till the laborer find comfortable living; if the 
employer obſtinately ſtand out, the laborer will in 
deſpair abandon the work altogether, and commerce 
beggar; or will retire to a country leſs burdened 
with taxes. Hence a ſalutary doctrine, That, where 
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expenſe of living equals, or nearly equals, what 
is gained by bodily labor, moderate taxes renewed 
from time to time aſter conſiderable intervals, will 
promote induſtry, without raiſing the price of 
labor; but that permanent taxes will unavoidably 
raiſe the price of labor, and of manufactures. In 
Holland, the high price of proviſions and of labor, 
occaſioned by permanent taxes, have excluded 
from the foreign market every one of their many. 
factures that can be ſupplied by other nations. 
Heavy taxes have annihilated their once flouriſhing 
manufactures of wool, of ſilk, of gold and ſilver, 
and many others. The prices of labor and of ma- 
nufactures have in England been immoderately 
raiſed by the ſame means, 

To prevent a total downfal of our manufacu- 
res, ſeveral political writers hold, that the laboring 
poor ought to be diſburdened of all taxes. The 
royal tithe propoſed for France, inſtead of all 
other taxes, publiſhed in the name of Mareſchal 
Vauban, or ſuch a tax laid upon land in England, 
early impoſed, might have produced wonders. But 
the expedient would now come too late, at leaſt 
in England: fuch profligacy have the poor rates 
produced among the lower ranks, that to relieve 
them from taxes, would probably make them. work 
leſs, but aſſuredly would not make them work 
cheaper. It is vain therefore to think of a remedy 
againſt idleneſs and high wages, while the poor- 
rates ſubſiſt in their preſent form. Davenant pro- 
nounces, that the Engliſh poor: rates will in time 
be the bane of their manufactures. He computes, 
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that the perſons receiving alms in England amount- 
ed to one million and-two hundred thouſand ; the 
half of whom at leaſt would have continued to 
work, had they not relied on pariſh-charity. But 
of this more at large in a ſeparate ſketch. 

Were the poor-rates aboliſhed, a general act of 
naturalization would not only augment the ſtrength 
of Britain, by adding to the number of its people, 
but would compel the natives to work cheaper, 
and conſequently to be more induſtrious, 

If theſe expedients be not reliſhed, the only one 
that remains for -preſerving our manufactures, is, 
to encourage their exportation by a bounty, ſuch 
2s may enable us to cope with our rivals in foreign 
markets. But, where 1s the fund for a bounty ſo 
extenſive? It may be raiſed out of land, like the 
Athenian tax above mentioned, burdening great 
proprietors in a geometrical proportion, and freeing 
thoſe who have not above L. ioo of land-rent. 
That tax would raife a great fum to the public, 
without any real loſs to thoſe who are burdened; 
for comparative riches would remain the ſame as 
brmerly, Nay, ſuch a tax would in time prove 
highly beneficial to land-proprietors; for, by pro- 
moting induſtry and commerce, it would raiſe the 
rent of land much above the contribution. The 
ſums contributed, laid out upon intereſt at five 
per cent, would not produce ſo great profit. To 
make landholders embrace the tax, may it not be 
thought ſufficient, that, unlefs for ſome bounty, 
dur foreign commerce mult vaniſh, and land be 
reduced to its original low value? Can any man 
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heſitate about paying a ſhilling, when it prevents 


the loſs of a pound? 
I ſhall cloſe with a rule of deeper concern than 


all that have been mentioned, which is, To avoid 
taxes that require the oath of party. They are 
deſtructive to morals, as being a temptation to 
perjury. Few there are ſo wicked, as to hurt 
others by perjury : at the ſame time, not many of 
the lower ranks ſcruple much at perjury, when it 
prevents hurt to themſelves. Conſider the duty 
on candle: thoſe only who brew for ſale, pay 
the duty on malt- liquor; and to avoid the brewer's 
oath, the quantity is aſcertained by officers who 
attend the proceſs: but the duty on candle is op- 
preſſive, as comprehending poor people who make 
no candle for ſale; and is ſubverſive of morals, 
by requiring their oath upon the quantity they 
make for their own uſe. Figure a poor widow, 
burdened with five or ſix children: ſhe is not per- 
mitted to make ready a little food for her infants 
by the light of a rag dipped in greaſe, without 
paying what ſhe has not to pay, or being guilty 
of perjury. However upright originally, poverty 
and anxiety about her infants, will tempt her to 
conceal the truth, and to deny upon oath — a ſad 
leſſon to her poor children: ought they to be pu- 
niſhed for copying aſter their mother, whom they 
loved and revered? Whatever ſhe did appears 
right in their eyes. The manner of levying the 
ſalt· tax in France is indeed arbitrary; but it has 
not an immoral tendency: an oath is avoided; and 


every maſter of a family pays for the quantity be 
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is preſumed to conſume. French wine is often 
imported into Britain as Spaniſh, which pays leſs 
duty. To check that fraud, the importer's oath is 
equired; and if perjary be ſuſpected, a jury is 
ſet upon him | 10,e&xghequer: This is horrid: the 
importer 1s tempted by a high duty on French 
wine to commit perjury; ſor which he is proſe- 
cuted in a ſovereign court, open to all the world: 
he turns deſperate, and Joſes all ſenfe of honor. 
Thus cuſtom-houſe oaths have become a proverb, 
1s meriting no regard; and corruption creeping 
on, will become univerſal. Some goods imported 
pay a duty ad valorem; and to aſcertain the value, 
the importer's oath is required. In China, the 
books, of the merchants are truſted, without an 
batb. Why not imitate ſo laudable a practice? If 
dur people be more corrupted, perjury may be 
woided, by ordaining the merchant to deliver his 
zoods to any who will demand them, at the rate 
tated in his books; with the addition of ten per 
ent. as a ſufficient profit to himſelf. Oaths have 
been greatly multiplied in Britain fince the Revo- 
lution, without reſerve, and contrary to found 
policy. ., New. oaths have been invented againſt 
thoſe who are diſaffected to the government; againſt 
fictitious titles in electing parliament - members ; 
2ainſt! defrauding the revenue, &c. &c. They 
lave been ſo hackneyed, and have become fo fa- 
miliar, as to be held a matter of form merely. 
Perjury has dwindled into a venial trauſgreſſion, 
and is ſcarce held an imputation on any man's cha- 


nater. Lamentable indeed has been the conduct 
Voc. II. V 
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of our legiſlature: inſtead of laws for reforming or 
improving morals, the imprudent multiplication of 
oaths has not only ſpread corruption through every 
rank, but, by annihilating the authority of an oath 
over conſcience, has rendered it entirely ineffectual. 


\ 


is us. ls + 


Tuxes examined with reſpedt to their effects. 


No other political ſubject is of greater impor- 
tance to Britain than the preſent: a whole life 
might be profitably beſtowed on it, and a large 
volume; but hints only are my taſk. Conſidering 
taxes with regard to their effects, they may be 
commodiouſly diſtinguiſhed into five kinds. Firſt, 
Faxes that increaſe the public revenue, without 
producing any other effect, good or bad. Second, 
Taxes that increaſe the public revenue; and are 
alſo beneficial to manufactures and commerce. 
Third, Taxes that increaſe the public revenue; but 
are hurtful to manufactures and commerce, Fourth, 
Taxes that are hurtful to manufactures and com- 
merce, without increaſing the public revenue. 
Fifth, Taxes that are hurtful to nianuſaQures and, 
commerce; and alſo leſſen the public revenue. | 
proceed to inſtances of each kind, drawn chiefly 


from Britiſh taxes. 
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Our land. tax is an illuſtrious inſtance of the firſt 
kind: it produces a revenue to the public, levied 
with very little expenſe: and it hurts no mortal; 
for a landholder who pays fot having himfelf and 
his eſtate protected, cannot be ſaid to be hurt. The 
duty on coaches is of the ſame kind. Both taxes, 
at the ſame time, are agreeable to ſound principles. 
Men ought to contribute to the public revenue, 
3s far as they are benefited by being protected: a 
rich man requires protection for nis poſſeſſions, 
as well as for his perſon, and therefore ought to 
contribute largely: a poor man requires protection 
ſor his perſon only, and therefore ought to contri- 
bute little. 

A tax on foreign luxuries is an inſtance of the 
ſecond kind. It increaſes the public revenue: and 
it greatly benefits individuals: not only by reftrain- 
ing the conſumption of foreign luxuries, but by 
encouraging our own manufactures. Britain enjoys 
1 monopoly of coal exported to Holland ; and the 
duty on exportation is agreeable to found policy, 
being paid by the Dutch. This duty is another 
inſtance of the ſecond kind: it raiſes a conſider- 
able revenue to the public; and it enables us to 
cope with the Dutch in every manufacture that 
employs coal, ſuch as dying, diſtilling, works of 
þ glaks and of iron. And theſe manufactures in Bri- 
| tain, by the dearneſs of labor, are entitled to ſome 
0 Bi aid.” A tax on horſes to prevent their increaſe, 
| WH vould'be a tax of the ſame kind. The incredible 
uber of horſes uſed in coaches and other wheel- 
carriages, has raiſed the price of labor, by dou» 
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bling the price of oat meal, the food of the laboring 


poor in many parts of Britain, The price of wheat 
is alſo raiſed by the ſame means; becauſe the vaſt 
quantity of land employed in producing oats, lef. 
ſens the quantity for wheat. I would not exempt 
even plough-horſes from the tax; becauſe in every 
view it is more advantageous to uſe oxen *. 80 
little regard is paid to theſe conſiderations, that a 
coach , whether drawn by two horſes or by fix, 
pays the ſame duty. 


They are preferable for husbandry in ſeveral reſpede, 
They are cheaper than horſes : their food, their haincfs; 
their ſhoes, the attendance on them, much leſs expenſive, 
and their dung much better for land. Horſes are more 
ſubject to diſeaſes; and when diſeaſed or old are totally 
uſeleſs: a ſtock for a farm muſt be renewed at leaft every 
ten years; whereas a ſtock of oxen may be kept entire 
forever without any new expenſe, as they will always draw 
a full price when fatted for food. Nor is a horſe more 
docile than an ox: a couple of oxen in a plough require 
not à driver more than a, couple of horſes, The Dutch at 
the Cape of Good Hope plovgh with oxen; and exerciſe 
them early to a quick pact, fo as to equal horſes both in 
the plough and in the waggon. The people of Malabar 
uſe no other animal for the -plovgh nor for burdens. About 
Pondicherry no beaſts of burden are to be ſeen but oxen. 
The Greeks ani Romang anciently uſed no beaſts in the 
plough but oxen, The veſt increaſe of horſes of late years 
for luxury as well as for dravght, makes a great conſump- 
tion of oats. If in husband:y oxen only were uſed, which 
require. no oats, many thouſand acres would be ſaved for 
wheat and bacley. But the advantages of oxen would not 
be confined to the farmer. . Beef would be much cheapet 
to the mantif-Qurer, by the vaſt addition of fat oxen ſent 
to market; and-the price of leather an tallow would fall; 
a national benefit, as every one uſes ſhoes and candles. 
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As to the third kind, our forefathers ſeem to 
have had no notion of taxes but for increaſing 
the public revenue, without once thinking of the 
hurt that may be done to individuals. In the 
reign of Edward VI. a poll-tax was laid on ſheep. 
And ſo late as the reign of William III. marriage 
was taxed. I am grieved to obſerve, that even 
to this day we have many taxes detrimental to 
the ſtate, as being more oppreſſive upon the peo- 
ple than gainful to the public revenue. Multi- 
plied taxes on the neceſſaries of life, candle, ſoap, 
leather, ale, ſalt, &c. raiſe the price of labor, and 
conſequently of manufactures. If they ſhall have 
the effect to deprive us of foreign markets, which 
we have reaſon to dread , depopulation and poverty 
muſt enſue. The ſalt- tax in particular is eminently 
detrimental. With reſpec to the other taxes men- 
tioned, the rich bear the greateſt burden, being the 
greateſt conſumers ; but the ſhare they pay of the ſalt- 
taxis very little, becauſe they reject ſalt proviſions. 
The falt-tax is ſtill more abſurd in another reſpect, 
ſalt being a choice manure for land. One would be 
amazed to hear of a law prohibiting the uſe of 
lime as a manure: he would be ſtill more amazed 
to hear of the prohibition being extended to alt, 
which is a manure much ſuperior, and yet a heavy 
tax on ſalt, which renders it too dear for a manure, 
ſurpriſes no man. But the mental eye reſem- 
bles that of, the body : it ſeldom perceives but 
what is directly before it: conſequences lie far out 
of ſight. Many thouſand quarters of good wheat 
have been annually with. held from Britain by the 

V 3 
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ſalt - tax. What the treaſury has gained, will not 
compenſate the fiſtieth part of that loſs. The ab. 
ſurdity of with - holding from us a manure ſo profi. 
table, has at laſt been diſcovered ; and remedied in 
part, by permitting Engliſh foul falt to be uſed for 
manure on paying four - pence of duty per buſhel *. 
Why was not Scotland permitted to taſte of that 
bounty ? Qur candidates, it would appear, are more 
ſolicitous of a ſeat in parliament, than of ſerving 
their country when they have obtained that ho. 
nor. What pretext would there have been even 
for murmuring , had every one of them been re- 
jected with indignation, in the choice of repreſen. 
tatives for a new parliament ? 

The window - tax is more detrimental to the 
people, than advantageous to the revenue. In 
the firſt place, it promotes large farms in order 
to ſave houſes and windows; whereas ſmall farms 
tend to multiply a hardy and frugal race, uſeful 
for every purpoſe. In the next place, it is a dif- 
couragement to manufactures, by taxing the hou- 
ſes in which they are carried on. Manufacturers, 
in order to relieve themſelves as much as poſſible 
from the tax, wake a ſide of their houſe hut one 
window; and there are inſtances, where in three 
ſtories there are but three windows. But what 
chiefly raiſes my averſion to that tax, is that it 
burdens the poor more than the rich: a bouſe in 
a paultry village that affords not five pounds of 


* 8* Geo. III. cap. 25, 
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yearly rent, may have a greater number of win. 
dows than one in London rented at fiſty. The 
plate - tax is not indeed hurtful to manufactures 
and commerce: but it is hurtful to the common 
intereſt ; becauſe plate converted into money may 
be the means of ſaving the nation at a criſis, and 
therefore ought to be encouraged, inſtead of being 


loaded with a tax. On pictures imported into 


Britain, a duty is laid in proportion to the ſize. 
Was there no intelligent perſon at hand, to inform 
our legiſlature, that the only means to rouſe a 
genius for painting, is to give our youth ready 
acceſs to good pictures? Till theſe be multiplied 
10 Britain, we never ſhall have the reputation of 
producing a_ good painter. So far indeed it is 
lucky, that the moſt valuable pictures are not 
loaded with a greater duty than the moſt paultry. 
Fiſh, both ſalt and freſh, brought to Paris, pay a 
duty of 48 per cent. by an arbitrary eſtimation of 
the value. This tax is an irreparable injury to 
France, by diſcouraging the multiplication of 
ſeamen. It is beneficial indeed in one view, as 
it tends to check the growing population of that 


great city. 
Without waiting to rummage the Britiſh taxes 


for inſtances of the fourth kind, I ſhall preſent my 


reader with a foreign inſtance. In the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, there are inexhauſtible mines of coal, 
the exportation of which would make a conſider. 
able article of commerce, were it not abſolutely 
barred by an exorbitant duty. This abſurd duty 
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is a great injury to proprietors of coal, without: 
"yielding a farthing to the revenue. The Dutch, 
many years ago, offered to confine themſelves to 
that country for coal, on condition of being re. 
lieved from the duty; which would have brought 
down the price below that of Britiſh coal. 1s it 
not wonderful, that the propoſal was rejected? 
But miniſters ſeldom regard what is beneficial to 
the nation, unleſs it produce an immediate bene. 
fit to their ſovereign or to themſelves. The coal. 
mines in the Auſtrian Netherlands being thus ſhut 
up, and the art of working them loſt, the Britiſh 
enjoy the monopoly of exporting coal to Holland, 
And it is likely to be a very beneficial monopoly. 
The Dutch turf is wearing out. The woods are 
cut down every where near the ſea ; and the ex- 
penſe of carrying wood for fewel from a diſtance, 
turns greater: and greater every day. 

The duty on coal water - born is an inſtance of 
the fifth kind. A great obſtruction it is to many 
uſeful manufactures that require coal ; and indeed 
to manufactures in general, by increaſing the ex- 
penſe of coal, an eſſential article in a cold coun- 
try. Nay, one would imagine, that it has been 
intended to check population ; as poor wretches 
benumbed with cold, have little of the caroal 
appetite. It has not even the merit of adding 
much to the public revenue; for, laying aſide 
London, it produces but a mere trifle. But the 
peculiarity of this tax, which entitles it to a con- 
ſpicuous place in the fifth claſs, is, that it is not 
leſs detrimental to the public revenue, than to 
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ndividuals. No ſedentary art nor occupation, can 
ſucceed in a cold climate without plenty of fewel. 
One may at the firſt glance diſtinguiſh the coal- 
countries from the reſt of England, by the induſ. 
try of the inhabitants, and by plenty of manu. 
ſacturing towns and villages. Where there is ſcar- 
city of fewel, ſome hours are loſt every morning; 
becauſe people cannot work till the place be ſuf- 
ficiently warmed, which is eſpecially the caſe in 
manufactures that require a ſoft and delicate fin- 
ger. Now, in many parts of Britain that might 
be provided with coal by water , the laboring 
poor are deprived of that comfort by the tax. 
Had cheap firing encouraged theſe people to pro- 
ſecute arts and manufactures, it is more than pro- 
bable, that at this day they would be contributing 
to the public revenue by other duties, much grea. 
ter ſums than are drawn from them by the duty 
on coal. At the ſame time, if coal muſt pay a 
duty, why not at the pit, where it is cheapeſt ? 
ls it not an egregious blunder, to lay a great duty 
on thoſe who pay a high price for coal, and no 
duty on thoſe who have it cheap? If there muſt 
be a coal- duty, let water - born coal at any rate 
be exempted; not only becauſe even without duty 
it comes dear to the conſumer, but alſo for the 
encouragement of ſeamen, For the honor of Bri. 
tain this duey ought to be expunged from our 
ſtatute - book , never again to ſhow its face. Great 
reaſon indeed there is for continuing the duty on 
coal conſumed in London ; becauſe every artifice 
mould be practiſed , to prevent the increaſe of a 
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capital, that is already too large for this or ſor 
any other kingdom. Towns are unhealthy in pro. 
portioa to their ſize; and a great town, like Lon. 
don, 1s a greater enemy to population than war or 
famine. 


1 T. vii 
Taxes for advancing Induſtry and Commerce. 


Or all ſciences, that of politics is the moſt in. 
tricate; and its progreſs toward maturity is ſlow 
in proportion. In the preſent ſection, taxes on 
exportation of native commodities take the lead; 
and nothing can ſet in a ſtronger light the groſs 
Ignorance of former ages, than a maxim univer- 
fally adopted, That to tax exportation, or to 
prohibit it altogether, is the beſt means for hav- 
ing plenty at home. In Scotland, we were not 
ſatisfied with prohibiting the exportation of corn, 
of fiſh, and of horſes : the prohibition was ex. 
tended: to manufactures , linen cloth, candle, but. 
ter, cheeſe, barked hides, ſhoes ,,* 


Oil was the only commodity that by the laws of Solon 
was permitted to be exported from Africa, The figs ef 
that country, which are delicious, came-to be produced 
in ſuch plenty, that there was not conſumption for them at 
home; and yet the law prohibiting exportation was not 
abrogated. Sycophant denotes a perſon who informs again! 
the exporter of figs: but the prohibition appearing abſurd, 
ſycophant became a term of reproach. 


Act 59. parl. 1573. 
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Duties on exportation are in great favor, from 
a notion that they are paid by foreigners. This 
»holds ſometimes, as in the above mentioned caſe 
of coal exported to Holland : but it fails in every 
caſe where the foreign market can be ſupplied by 
others; for, whatever be the duty, the merchant 
muſt regulate his price by the market. And, even 
ſuppoſing the market - price at preſent to be ſufh. 
cient for the duty, with a reaſonable profit to the 
exporter ; thoſe who pay no duty will ſtrain every 
nerve of rivalſhip, till they cut us out by low 
prices. The duty on French wine exported from 
France, is in effect a bounty to the wines of neigh. 
bouring countries. The duty is unſkilfully impo- 
ſed,, being the ſame upon all wines exported , 
without regard to flavor or ſtrength; which bars 
the commerce of ſmall wines, though they far 
exceed the ſtrong in quantity. A moderate duty 
on exportation , ſuch as ſmall wines can bear, 
would add a greater ſum to the revenue, and alſo 
be more beneficial to commerce. To improve the 
commerce of wine in France , the exportation 
ought to be free, or at moſt charged with a mode- 
rate duty ad valorem, Ia Spain an exceflive duty 
is laid upon the plant barrilla when exported, from 
an opinion, that it will not grow in any other 
country, It is not conſidered, that this tax, by 
leſſening the demand, is a diſcouragement to its 
culture. A moderate duty would raiſe more money 
to the public, would employ more hands, and 
would make that plant a permanent article of 
commerce, The exceſſive duty has ſet invention 
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at work, for ſome material in place of that plant. 
If ſuch a material ſhall be diſcovered, the Spaniſh 
miniſtry will be convinced of a ſalutary maxim, 
That it is not always ſafe to interrupt by high 
duties the free courſe of commerce. Formerly in 
Britain, the exportation of manufactured copper 
was prohibited. That blunder in commercial poli- 
tics was corrected by a ſtatute in the reign of King 
William , permitting ſuch copper to be exported, 
on paying a duty of four ſhillings the hundred 
weight. The exportation ought to have been 
declared free; which was done by a ſtatute of 
Queen Anne. But, as the heat of improvement tends 
naturally to exceſs, this ſtatute permits even un- 
wrought copper, a raw material, to be exported, 
This probably was done to favor copper-mines: but 
did it not alſo favor foreign copper - manufactures ? 
Goods and merchandiſe of the product or manu- 
facture of Great Britain, may be exported duty 
free *. A few years ago, the Eaſt India Company 
procured an act of parliament, prohibiting the ex- 


portation of cannon to the Eaſt Indies; which was 


very ſhort ſighted :: the Dutch and Danes purchaſe 
cannon here, of which they | make a profitable 
trade by exporting them to the Eaſt Indies, A can- 
non is purchaſed in Scotland for about L. 14 per 
ton, and ſold to the Nabobs of Hindoſtan for be- 
tween L. 30 and L. 20 per ton. And the only 
effect of the act of parliament, is to cut the Britilh 
out of that profitable branch of commerce. Al 
lum, lead, and ſome other commodities ſpecified 


* George I. cap. 14. art. 8. 
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in the ſtatute, are excepted; and a duty formerly 
paid on exportation 1s continued, for. encouraging 
ſuch of our own manufactures as employ any of 
the articles ſpecified. In Ireland, to this day, 
goods ex ported are loaded with a high duty, with- 
out even diſtinguiſhing made work from raw ma- 
terials; for example, fiſh, hops, butter, horned 
cattle , wrought iron, leather and every thing made 
of it, &c. &c. And that nothing may eſcape, all 
gbods exported that are not contained in the book 
of rates, pay five per cent. ad valorem. 

When Sully entered on the adminiſtration of 
the French finances, corn in France was at an ex- 
orbitant price, occaſioned by neglect of huſband- 
y during the civil war. That ſagacious miniſter 
diſcovered the ſecret of te- eſtabliſhing agriculture, 
and of reducing the price of corn, which is, to 
allow a free exportation. So rapid was the ſucceſs 
of that bold but politic meaſure, that in a few 
years France became the granary of Europe; and, 
what at preſent may appear wonderſul, we find in 
the Engliſh. records, anno 1621, bitter complaints 
of the French underſelling them in their own mark- 
ets. Colbert, who, fortunately for us, had im- 
dibed the common error, renewed the ancient pro- 
bibition of exporting corn, hoping to have it 
cheap at home ſor his manufacturers. But he was 
in a groſs miſtake; for that prohibition has been 
the chief cauſe of many ſamines in France ſince 
that time. The corn- trade in France, by that 
means, lay long under great diſcouragements; and 


the French miniſtry continued long blind to the 
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intereſt of their country. At laſt, edicts were iſſu. 


ed, authorizing the commerce of corn to be ab. 
ſolutely free, whether ſold within the kingdom or 
exported. The generality, however, continued 
blind. In the year 1768, the badneſs of the harveſt 
having occaſioned a famine, the diſtreſſes of the 
people were exceſſive, and their complaints uni. 
verſal. Overlooking altogether the bad harveſt, 
they attributed their miſery to the new law. It 
was in vain urged; that freedom in the corn - trade 
encourages agriculture: 'the popular opinion was 
adopted, even by. moſt of the parliaments : ſo dif- 
ficult is it to eradicate eſtabliſned prejudices. In 
Turky, about thirty years ago, a grand vizier per- 
mitted corn to be exported more freely than had 
been done formerly'; a buſhel of wheat being (old 
at that time nnder ſeventeen pence. Every nation 
flocked to Turky for corn; and, in particular, 


no fewer than three hundred French veſſels, from 


twenty to two hundred tons, entered Smyrna bay 
in one day. The Janiſſaries and populace took 
the alarm, fearing that all the corn would be ex- 
ported, and that a' famine would enſne; In Con- 
ſtantinople they grew mutinous, and were not 


appeaſed till the vizier was ſtrangled and his body 


thrown out to them. His ſucceſſor,” cautious of 
ſplitting on the ſame rock, prohibited exportation 
In chat country, rent is paid in pro- 
portion to the product; and the farmers, who ſaw 
no demand, neglected tillage In leſs than three 


years, the buſhel of wheat roſe to fix ſhillings; 


ed ty 
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and the diſtreſſes of the people became intolerable. 
To this day, the fate of the good vizier is lamented. 

We have improved upon Sully's diſcovery, by 
a bounty on corn exported, which has anſwered 
our moſt fanguine expectations. A great increaſe 
of gold and filver ſubſequent to the ſaid bounty, 
which has raiſed the price of many other commo- 
dities , muſt have alſo raiſed that of corn, had 
not a ſtill greater creaſe of corn, occaſioned by 
the bounty, reduced its price even below what 
it was formerly; and, by that means, our mann. 
aftures have profited by the bounty, no leſs than 
our huſbandry. The bounty is ſtill more impor. 
tant in another refpect : our wheat can be afforded 
in the French markets cheaper than their own ; by 
which agriculture in France 1s in a languiſhing 


ſtate, And it is in our power, during a war, to 


daſh all the French ſchemes for conqueſt; by de- 
priving them of bread*. This bounty, therefore, 
Is our palladium , which we ought religiouſly to 
guard, if we would avoid being a province of 
France, Some ſage politicians bave begun of late 
0 mutter againſt it, as feeding our rival manufac. 
wrers cheaper than our own; which is doubtful, 
s the expenſe of exportation commonly equals 


" Between the years 1715 and 1755, there was of 
wheat exported from Eng and to France twenty - one mil. 
lons of ſeptiets, eſtimated at two hundred millions of li. 
rez. The bounty for exporting corn has ſometimes amounts 
ed to L. 150,c00 for a ſingle year. But this ſum is not 
al loſt to the revenue; for flequendy our corn is exchanged 
"ith goods that pay a high duty on importation. 


— 
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the bounty. But, ſuppoſing it true, will the evil 
be remedied by withdrawing the bounty! ? On the 
contrary, it will diſcourage manufactures, by rai. 
ſing the price of wheat at home. It will beſide 
encourage French huſbandry, ſo as in all probabi- 
lity to reduce the price of their wheat below what 
we afford it to them. In France, labor is chea- 
per than in England, the people are more frugal, 
they poſſeſs a better ſoil and climate: what have 
we to balance theſe ſignal advantages but our 
bounty? and were that bounty withdrawn, I 
ſhould not be ſurpriſed to fee, French corn poured 
in upon us, at a lower price than it can be fur- 
niſhed at home; the very evil that was felt during 
Sully's adminiſtration *. 

The exportation of Britiſh n e to our 
American colonies, ought to meet with ſuch en. 
couragement as to pre vent them from rivalling us: 
it would be a groſs blunder to encourage their 

manufactures, by impoſing a duty on what we 
export to them, We ought rather to give a boun- 
ty on exportation; which, by undexſelling them 
in their own markets, would quaſh every attempt 
to rivalſhip. 

As the duty on foreign linen imported into Bri- 
tain is drawn back when exported to America, 
our legiſlature gave a bounty on our coarſe linen 


- * Public granaries, which reſt on a principle contrary to 
that of exportation, are hurtful in a fertile and ex tenſive 
country like Britain, being a diſcouragement to agriculture; 
but are bencficial in great towns, which have no corn of 
their own. Swiſſerland could not exiſt without granaries. 


EX ported 
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i exported to that country, which enables us to 
* cope with the Germans in che American markets. 
li. The ſtaining or printing linen cloth has of late 
le become a conſiderable article in the manufactures 
i- of Britain: and there is no ſort of linen more pro- * 
At per for that manufacture than our own. Ihe duty 9 
3. on foreign linen is drawn back when exported to "a 
l, America, whether plain or ſtamped: and, as we 21 
e loſe the bounty on our coarſe linen when ſtamp- 105 
Ir ed, none but foreign linen is employed in the oy 
[ ſtamping manufacture. This is an overſight, ſuch "yy 
d as our legiſlature is guilty of ſometimes . 10 
[- It is not always true policy to diſcourage the fl 
g exportation of our own rude materials: liberty of 115 
exportation gives an encouragement to produce 10 
c them in greater plenty at home ; which conſequently b f 
. lowers the price to our manufacturers. Upon that all 
l * Early in the year 1774, an application was made to 1 | 
e parliament for ſupporting the linen manufacture, at that "4 | 
1 time in a declining ſtat:; praying in particular that ſtamped 12 | 
. linen ſhould be comprehended under the bounty for coarſe we 
linen exported to America: in order that his Majeſty's loyal "03 
d ſubjects might have the ſame favor that is beſtowed on 41] 
foreigners. From on ill grounded jealouſy, that this appli- Py 
l cation might be of ſome prejudice to the Engliſh woollen 14 
s manufactures, the bill, in a peeviſh fit, was rejected by A 
a the Houſe of Commons. With reſpect, atleaſt, to the $41 
prayer concerning lake linen, I may boldly affiem , that 1 
0 it was doing wrong, Without even, a pretext. There is ly. 
0 nothing perfect of human invention. Where the legiſla- 1 
:; ture conſiſts of a ſirgle perſon, arbitrary and oppreſſive 591. 
of meaſures always prevail; where it conſiſts of a great num- i | 
ber, paſſion and prejudice cannot always be prevented. 1 
Vol. II. X 4 
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principle , the exporting corn 1s permitted, and th 
in Britain even encouraged with a bounty. But, to 
where exportation of a rude material will not in. ſp 


creaſe its quantity, the prohibition is good policy, 
For example, the exporting of rags for paper may 


be prohibited; becauſe liberty of exporting will kr 
not occaſion one yard more of linen cloth to be ul 
conſumed. th 
Lyons 1s the city of Europe where the greateſt ſec 
quantity of filk ſtuffs is made: it is at the ſame 
time the greateſt ſtaple of raw filk; the ſilk of th 
Italy, of the Levant, and of the ſouth of France, . 
being there collected. The exportation of raw to 
ſilk is prohibited in France, with a view to leſſen {01 
: its price at home, and to obſtruct the ſilk manu- an 
facture among foreigners. The firſt is a groſs er- ſo, 
ror; the prohibition of exportation producing ſcar- fol 
city, not plenty: and, with reſpect to the other tic 
view, it ſeems to have been overlooked, that the im 
commerce of the ſilks of Italy, of Spain, and of in 
the Levant, is open to all trading nations. This ed 
: prohibition is indeed ſo injudicious, that, without tai 
any benefit to France, it has done irreparable miſ- im 
chief to the city of Lyons: while the commerce WW po 
of raw ſilk, both buying and ſelling, was mono- as. 
polized by the merchants of that city, they had dp 
it in their power to regulate- the price ; but to it 
compel foreigners to go to the fountain - head, a 
not only raiſes the price by concurrence of purcha- WC 
ſers, but deprives Lyons of a lucrative monopoly. att 
The fame blunder is repeated with reſpect to raw the 
filk ſpun and dyed. In Lyons, ſilk is prepared for gli 
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the loom with more art than any where elſe; and, 
to ſecure the ſilk manufacture, the exportation of 
ſpun ſilk is prohibited; which muſt rouſe foreign- 
ers to beſtow their utmoſt attention upon impro- 
ving the ſpinning and drefling of filk: and who 
knows whether reiterated trials by perſons of ge- 
nius may not, in England, for example, bring 
theſe branches of the manufacture to greater per- 
ſection than they are even in Lyons? 

Whether we have not committed a blunder of 
the ſame kind in prohibiting exportation of our 
wool, is a very ſerious queſtion, which I proceed 
to examine. A ſpirit for huſbandry, and for every 
ſort of improvement, is in France turning more 
and more general. In ſeveral provinces there are 
ſocieties, who have command of public money 
for promoting agriculture; and about no other ar. 
ticle are theſe ſocieties more ſolicitous, than about 
improving their wool. A book lately publiſhed 
in Sweden, and tranſlated into French, has inſpir- 
ed them with ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs; as it con- 
tains an account of the Swediſh wool being greatly 
improved in quality, as well as in quantity, by im- 
porting Spaniſh and Engliſh ſheep for breed. Now, 
as France is aa extenſive country, ſituated between 
Spain and England, two excellent wool countries, 
it would be ſtrange, if there ſhould not be found 
a ſhogle corner in all France that can produce good 
wool. Britain may be juſtly apprehenſive of theſe 
attempts; for, if France can cope with us under 
the diſadvantage of procuring our wool by ſmug- 
gling, how far will they exceed us with good wool 
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of their own! The woollen cloth of England has 
always been eſteemed its capital manufacture ; and 
patriotiſm calls on every one to prevent, if poſſi. 
ble, the loſs of that valuable branch. Till ſome. 
thing better be diſcovered, I venture to propoſe 
What at firſt may be thought a ſtrange meaſure; 
and that 1s, to permit the exportation of our woo! 
upon a moderate duty, ſuch as will raiſe the price 
to the French , but not ſuch as to encourage ſmug. 
gling. The opportunity of procuring wool in the 
neighbourhood at a moderate pri-e, joined with 
Teveral unſucceſsful attempts to improve their own 
wool, would ſoon make the French abandon 
thoughts of that improvement. 

Experience has unfolded the advantages of li- 
berty to export corn : that liberty has greatly en- 
couraged agriculture, and, by increaſing the quan- 
tity of corn, has made it even cheaper at home 
than formerly. Have we not reaſon to expect a ſimi. 
lar conſequence, from the ſame meaſure, with 
reſpect to wool? A new vent for that commodity 
would improve the breed of our ſheep, increaſe 
their number, meliorate the land by their dung, 
and probably bring down the price of our wool 
at home. It would be proper indeed to prohibit 
the exportation of wool, as of corn, when the 
price riſes above a certain ſum. This meaſure 
would give us the command of that valuable com- 
modity : it would ſecure plenty to ourſelves, and 
diſtreſs our rivals, at critical times, when the com- 
modity 1s ſcarce. 

There is one reaſon that ſhould influence out 
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kgiſlature to permit the exportation of wool, even 
ſuppoſing the foregoing arguments to be inconclu- 
five: very long experience may teach us, if we 
can be taught by experience, that vain are our 
endeavours to prevent wool from being exported: 
it holds true with reſpect to all prohibitions, that 
ſmuggling will always prevail, where the profit 
nſes above the riſk Why not then make a virtue 
of neceſſity, by permittig exportation under a du- 
ty? The ſum yearly expended for preventing the 
exportation of wool is above L. 20, 000. The 
fourth part of that ſum would be ſufficient to 
make effectual a moderate duty. Let the remain- 
der, with the duty, be applied as a premium for 
exporting our woollen manufactures: ſuch a pre- 
mium would make them flouriſh more than ever. 
Were that meaſure adopted, the liberty of expor- 
ting wool would prove a ſingular bleſſing to Eng- 
land. 

I cloſe this branch with a commercial leſfon, to 
which every other conſideration ought .to yield. 
The trade of a nation depends, for the moſt part, 
on very delicate circamſtances, and requires to be 
carefully nurſed Foreigners, in particular, ought 
to be flattered and encouraged , that they may 


prefer us before others. Nor ought we ever to 


rely entirely on our natural advantages; for it 1s 

not eaſy to foreſee what may occur to ov 'erbalance 

them. As this reflection is no leſs obvious than 

weighty, facts will be more effectual than argument 

tor making a deep impreſſion. Before the time of 

the famous Colbert, Holland was _ chief market 
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for French manuſactures. That miniſter, io order 
to monopolize every article of commerce, laid 3 
high duty on Dutch goods brought into France. 
The Dutch, reſenting this meaſure , probibited 
totally ſome French manuſactures and laid a high 
duty on others; which had the effect to encourage 
theſe manufactures at home. T he revocation of 
the edict of Nantz, drove a vaſt number of French 
manufacturers into Holland; 2nd perfected various 
manufactures formerly brought from France, In 
a word, this meaſure intended by Colbert to turn 
the balance of trade entirely on the fide of his 
country, had the effect of turning it more ſor the 
Dutch than formerly. The Swils , ſome years ago, 
imported all their wines from the King of Sar- 
dinia's dominions. The King laid a high duty on 
theſe wines, knowing that the Swiſs had not ready 
acceſs to any other wine - country. He did not 
foreſee, that this high duty was equal to a pre- 
mium for cultivating the vineat home. They ſucceed- 
ed; and now are provided with wine of their 
own growth The city of Lyons, by making ſil- 
ver - thread in perfection, had maintained a mono- 
poly of that article againſt foreigners , as well as 
natives But a high duty on its exportation, in 
order to monopolize alſo the manufacture of filver- 
Jace, will probably excite foreigners to improve 
their own ſilver thread and filver lace ; and France 
will be deprived of both monopolies, by the very 
means employed for ſecuring both. Engliſh goods, 
purchaſed by Spaniards for the American market, 
pay to the King of Spain on exportation a duty 
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equal to their value. This impolitic meaſure opens 
a wide door to ſmuggling; as Engliſh goods can 
be furniſhed 530 per cent. cheaper from Jamaica. 
The Spaniſh governor of Mexico joins under.hand 
in the ſmuggling ; which is commonly carried on 
in the following manner. The governor, to whom 
early notice is given, gives notice to others by 
a proclamation, that a foreign ſhip, with Engliſh 
goods on board, every article being ſpecified, is 
hovering on the coaſt ; and prohibiting, under 
ſevere penalties, any perſon to be a purchaſer, that 
public proclamation has the deſired effect: all flock 
to the ſhore, and purchaſe in perfect tranquillity. 
Beſide heavy duties, commerce with foreigners 
has been diſtreſſed by many unwary regulations. 
The herring -fiſhery , which is now an article of 
immenſe commerce, was ingroſſed originally by 
the Scots. But, graſping at all advantages, the 
royal boroughs of Scotland, in the reign of the 
ſecond James, probibited their fiſhermen to ſell 
herrings at ſea to foreigners; ordering, that they 
ſhould be firſt landed, in order that they themſel- 
ves might be firſt provided. Such was the policy 
of thoſe times. But behold the conſequence. The 
Netherlanders and people of the Hanſe. towns, 
being prohibited to purchaſe as formerly , became 
hſhers themſelves, and cut the Scots out of that 
profitable branch of trade. The tar- company of 
Sweden, taking it for granted that the Engliſh 
could not be otherwiſe ſupplied, refuſed to let them 
have any pitch or tar, even for ready money, 
unleſs permitted to be imported into England in 
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Swediſh bottoms; and conſequently in fuch quan- 
tities only as the company ſhould be pleaſed to 
furniſh. This hardſhip moved the parliament to 
give a bounty for pitch and tar made in our own 
colonies, And, if we be not already, we ſhall 
ſoon be alrogether independent of Sweden. T he 
Dutch . excited by the profitable trade of Portu. 
gal with the Eaſt- Indies, attempted a north-eaſt 
paſſage to China; and that proving abortive, they 
ſet on foot a trade with Liſbon for Eaſt - India com- 
modities. Portugal was at that time ſubject to 
the King of Spain; and the Dutch, though at war 
with Spain, did not doubt of their being well re. 
ceived in Portugal, with which kingdom they 
had no cauſe of quarrel, But the King of Spain, 
overlooking not only the law of nations, but even 
his own 1atereſt as King of Portugal, confiſcated 
at ſhort- hand the Dutch ſhips and their cargoes, 
in the harbour of Liſhon. That unjuſt and impo- 
litic treatment provoked the Dutch to attempt an 
Eaſt- India trade, which probably they would not 
otherwiſe have thought of; and they were fo ſuc. 
_ ceſsful, as to ſupplant the Portugueſe in every 
quarter. Thus the King of Spain, by a groſs error 
in policy, exalted his enemies to be a powerful 
maritime ftate. Had he encouraged the Dutch to 
trade with Liſbon, other nations muſt have reſort- 
ed to the ſame market. Portugal would have been 
raiſed to ſuch a height of maritime power as to be 
afraid of no rival: the Dutch would not have 
thought of coping with it, nor, would any other 
nation. 
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We proceed to foreign commodities. The 
meaſures laid down for regulating their importa- 
tion, have different views. One is, to keep down 
a rival power; in which view, it is prudent to 


prohibit importation from one country, and to 


encourage it from another. It is judicious in the 
Britiſh legiſlature to load French wines with a 
higher duty than thoſe of Portugal; and in France 
it would be a proper meaſure to prefer the beef 
of Holſtein, or of Ruſſia, before that of Ireland; 
and the tobacco of the Ukraine or of the Palati- 
nate, before that of Virginia, But ſuch meaſures 
of government ought to be ſparingly exerciſed , 
for fear of retaliation. 

There is no cauſe more cogent for regulating: 
importation, than an unfavorable balance, by per. 
mitting French goods to be imported free of duty, 
the balance againſt England was computed to be 
a million Sterling yearly. In the year 1678, that 
importation was regulated; which, with a prohi- 
bition of wearing Eaſt - India manufactures, did 
in twenty years turn the balance of trade in fayor 
of England. 

Moſt of the Britiſh regulations concerning goods 
imported, are contrived for promoting our own 
manufactures, or thoſe of our Colonies. A ſta- 
tute, 3* Edward IV. cap. 4. entitled, “ Certain 
* merchandiſes not lawful to be brought ready 
* wrought into the kingdom,” contains a large 
liſt of ſuch merchandiſes; indicating the good ſenſe 
of the Engliſh in an early period, intent on pro- 
moting their own manufactures. 'To fayor a new 
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manufacture of our own, it is proper to lay a duty 
on the ſame manufacture imported. To encourage 
the art of throwing ſilk, the duty on raw (ilk im- 
ported is reduced, and that on thrown filk js 
heightened. But ſuch a meaſure ought to! be taken 
with precaution, leſt it recoil againſt ourſe]ves, 
The Swedes, ſome years ago, intent on raiſing 
manufactures at home, prohibited at once foreign 
manufactures, without due preparation. Smug- 
gling enſued; for people muſt import what they 
cannot find at home; and the home manufactures 
were not benefited. But the conſequences were 
ſtill more ſevere. Foreign manufactures were for- 
merly purchaſed with their copper, iron, timber, 
pitch, tar, &c.: but now, as foreigners cannot 
procure theſe commodities but with ready money, 
they reſort to Ruſſia and Norway, where com- 
modities of the ſame kind are procured by barter. 
The Swediſh government, perceiving their error, 
permit ſeveral foreign manufactures to be impor- 
ted as formerly. But it is now too late; for the 


trade flows into another channel: and at preſent, 


the Swediſh copper and iron works are far from 
flouriſhing as they once did. In the year 1768, 
an ordinance was iſſued by the court of Spain, 
prohibiting printed or painted linen and cotton to 
be imported; intended for encouraging a wanu- 
facture of printed cottons projected in Catalonia 
and Arragon. The Spaniſh miniſtry have been 
ever ſingularly unlucky in their commercial regu- 
lations. It is eaſy to foreſee, that ſuch a probi- 
bition will have no effect, but to raiſe the price 
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on the ſubjects of Spain; for the prohibited goods 


will be ſmuggled, diſcouraging as much as ever 
the intended manufacture. The prudent meaſure 
would have been, to lay a duty upon printed 
cottons and linens imported , ſo ſmall as not to 
encourage ſmuggling; and to apply that duty for 
nurſing the infant manufacture. A foreign manu- 
fature ought never to be totally prohibited, till 
that at home be in ſuch plenty, as nearly to ſup- 
ply the wants of the natives. During ignorance 
of political principles, a new manufacture was 
commonly encouraged with an excluſive privilege 
for a certain number of years. Thus in Scotland, 
an excluſive privilege of exporting woollen and 
linen manufactures, was given to ſome private 
ſocieties '. Such a monopoly is ruinous to a na- 
tion; and frequently to the manufacture itſelf *. 
I know no monopoly that in ſound policy can be 
juſtified, except that given to authors of books 
for fourteen years by an act of Queen Anne 


Act 42. parl. 166m. 
* Sec Elemens du Commerce, tom. t. p. 334. 


* That act is judiciouſly contrived , not only for the 
benefit of authors , but for that of learning in general. It 
encourages men of genius to write, and multiplies books 
both of inſtruction and amuſement ; which, by con-urrence 
of many editors, after the monopoly is at an end, are 
fold et the che- peſt rate. Many well diipoſed perſons com- 
plain, that the exc'uſive privilege beſtowed by the ſtatute 
upon authors, is too ſhort, and that it ought to be per- 
petual. Nay, it is aſſerted, that authors have a perpe- 
tual privilege at common law; and it was ſo determined 
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Exemption from duty , premiums to the beſt 
workmen, a bounty on exportation, joined with 
a duty on good of the ſame kind imported, and 
at laſt a total prohibition, are the proper encou- 
ragements to a new manufacture, 


late'y in the court of king's bench. Nothing more fre. 
qu-rtly happens, than by graſpi g at the ſh dow, to loſe 
the ſubſtance ; for I have no diffi ty to maintain, that a 
perpetual Mon OpO y of books would prove more d ſtruct ve to 
learning , and even to a thors, than a ſecond irrvptio!: of 
Go hs ard Vandals. It is the nature cf a moropoly to raiſe 
the price of c mmudities ; and by a perpetua! monopo!y in 
the commerce of books, the price of good bo ks would 
be raiſed far beyond the reach of moſt readers; th y would 
be fold like pictures of the great maſters, The werks of 
Shak'peare, ſor exemple, or of Milton, would be ſeen 
in very f-w libraries. In ſhort, the only purchaſc.rs of 
good books would be a few learned men, ſuch as have mo. 
ney to ſpare, and a few rich men, who buy cut of vani- 
ty, as they buy a diamond, or a fine coat. Fathions at 
the ſame time are variable; and bocks, even the moſt 
ſp erdid,, would wear out of faſhion with men of oju- 
lence, and be deſpiſed as antiquated furniture. And, 
with reſpect to men of taſte, their number is ſo ſma!l, as not 
to affotd encouragement even for the moſt frugal edition. 
Thus bo kſellers, by graſping oo much, would put an 
end t their t ade altogether. At the ſame time, our pre- 
ſent authors and bo kleller would not be much benefited 
by ſuch a monopoly. Not many books have fo long a 
run 20 fourt en years; and the ſucceſs of a book on the 
hiſt publication is ſo uncertain , that a bookſellcr will give 
little more for a perpetuity, than for the temporary privi- 
lege of the ſtatute. This was foreſeen by the leg ſlature; 
and the privilege was wiſely confine! to fourteen years, 
equally beneficial to the public and to authors, 
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The importation of raw materials ought to be 
encouraged in every manufacturing country, per- 
mitting only a moderate duty for encouraging our 
own rude materials of the ſame kind. By a French 
edict 1654, for encouraging ſhip- building, ſhip» 
timber imported pays no duty. But perbaps a 
moderate duty would have been better, in order 
to encourage ſuch timber of the growth of France. 
Deal timber accordingly, and other timber, im. 
ported into Britain from any part of Europe, Ire- 
land excepted, pays a moderate duty. And oak. 
bark imported pays a duty, which 1s an encourage- 
ment to propagate oak at home. Ihe importa.- 
tion of lean cattle from Ireland, which in effect are 
raw materials, is, by a ſtatute of Charles II decla- 
red a public nuiſance, What groſs ignorance! Is 
it not evident, that, to feed cattle, is more profit- 
able than to breed them ? The chief promoter 
of that notable ſtatute was Sir John Knight famous, 
or rather infamous, for an inſolent ſpeech in King 
William's reign againſt naturalizing foreign Proteſt- 
ants, and propoſing to kick out of the kingdom 
thoſe already ſettled. Experience has made evident 
the advantage of importing lean cattle into Eng- 
land; witneſs the vaſt quantities imported yearly 
from Scotland. Diamonds, pearls, and jewels of 
every kind, paid formerly, upon importation, a 
duty of ten per cent. ad valorem ; which, by act 6˙ 
George II. cap. 7. was taken off, upon the fol- 
lowing preamble, “ That London is now become 
* a great mart for diamonds and other precious 
* ſtones, from whence moſt foreign countries are 
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« ſupplied; that great numbers of rough diamond; 
* are ſent here to be cut and poliſhed; and that 
© a free importation would increaſe the trade.“ 
Sorry I am to obſerve, that ſeveral of our du. 
ties on importation are far from being conformable 
to the foregoing rule; many raw materials neceſſary 
for our manufactures being loaded with a duty on 
importation, and ſome with a heavy duty. Barilla, 
for example, is a raw material uſed in the glaſs. 
manufacture: the exportation from Spain is loaded 
with a very high duty: and to raiſe the price (till 
higher, we add a duty on importation ; without 
having the pretext of encouraging a raw material 
of our own growth, for barilla grows not in this 
iſland. Hair is a raw material employed in ſeveral 
manufactures; and yet every kind of it, human 
hair, horſe hair, goat's hair, &c. pays a duty on 
importation; which conſequently raiſes the price 
of our own hair, as well as of what is imported, 
Nor has this duty, more than the former, the pre- 
text of being an encouragement to our own product; 
for ſurely there will not on that account be reared 
one child more, or foal, or kid. The ſame ob- 
jection lies againſt the duty on foreign kelp, which 
is very high. Rancid oil of olives, fit for ſoap and 
woollen manufactures, pays upon importation 2 
high duty: were it free of duty, we ſhould be 
able to ſerve ourſelves with Caſtile ſoap of home 
manufacture; and likewiſe our, colomes, which ate 
partly ſupplied by the French. Each of the fol 
lowing raw materials ought in ſound policy to be 
free of duty on importation ; and yet they at 
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loaded with a duty, ſome with a high duty; pot- 
aſhes, elephant's teeth, raw-ſilk from the Eaſt Indies, 
lamp black, briſtles dreſſed or undreſſed, horns of 
beeves. Undreſſed ſkins, though a rude material, 
pay a duty on importation; and French kid-ſkins 
are honored above others with a high duty: to 
reject a great benefit to ourſelves rather than afford 
a ſmall benefit to a rival nation, ſavours more of 
peeviſhneſs than of prudence. 

For encouraging our colonies, coffee is permitted 
to be imported from the plantations free of duty, 
while other coffee pays ſixpence per pound. The 
heavy duty on whale-bone and whale-oil imported, 
which was laid on for encouraging our own whale- 
fſbing, is taken off with reſpect to the importation 
from our American colonies '*. This may put an 
end to our own Whale-fiſhery : but it will enable 
the Americans to cope with the Dutch; and who 
knows whether they may not at laſt prevail? For 
encouraging the culture of hemp and flax in Ame- 
rica, there is a bounty given upon what is import- 


ed into Britain. One would imagine, that our 


legiſlature intended to enable the colonies to rival 
us in a ſtaple manufacture, contrary to the ſunda- 
mental principle of colonization. But we did not 
ſee ſo far: we only foreſaw a benefit to Britain, 
in being ſupplied with hemp and flax from our 
colonies, rather than from Ruſſia and the Low 
Countries. But even abſtracting from rivalſhip, 
was it not obvious, that a bounty for encouraging 


4 Geo. III. Cap. 29. 
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the culture of hemp and flax at home, would be 
more ſucceſsful, than for encouraging the culture 
in America, where the price of labor is exceſlively 
high, not to talk of the freight? 


"" Between the mother- country and her colonies the 


following rule ought to be ſacred, Thot with reſp: to 
commodities wanted, each of them ſhould prefer the other 
before all other nations. Britain ſhould take from her cc. 
lonies whatever they can furniſh for her vſe; and they 
ſhould take from Britain whatever ſhe cen furniſh fo their 
uſe. In a word, every thing regarding commerce ought 
to be reciproca), and equal between them. To bar a colony 
from acceſs to the fountain head for commodities that c nnot 
be furniſhed by the mother-country but at ſecond hand, 
is opp eſſion: it is fo far degrodi:g the coloniſts from 
being free ſubject; to be ſlaves. What right, for cxample, 
has Britain to prohibit her colonies from purchaſi-g tea or 
porcelan' at Canton, if they can procure it cheaper there 
than in London? It is equally oppreſſive to bar them 
from reſorting to the beſt markets with their own product, 
No connexion between two nations can be ſo intimate, 
as to excuſe ſuch a reſtraint. Our leg flature, however, 
have act-d like a ſtep-mother to her American c:1-nie:, by 
prohibiting them to have any commerce but with Britain 
only. They muſt firſt land in Britain all their commod:- 
ties, even what are not intended to be ſold there; and 
they muſt take from Britain, not only its own product, but 
every foreign commodity that is wanted. This regulation 
is not only unjuſt but impolitic; as by it the int-reſt of 3 
whole nation is ſacrificed to that of a few Lon on merchants. 
Our legiſlature have of late ſo far opened their eyes, as to 
give a partial relief. Some articles are pe mitted to be 
carried directly to the place of deſtination, without b irg 
firſt entered in Britain, wheat, for example, rice, &c. The 
Dutch deal more liberally with their coloniſts in Guia. 
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They are bound, indeed, to carry theit ſugar, coffes, 
cotton, and cocoa, to the mciher- country, where there is 
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The encouragement given to foreign linen-yarn, 
by taking off the duty on importation is a meaſure 
that greatly concerns Britain; and how far ſalutary, 
ſhall be ſtrictly examined, after ſtating ſome pres 
liminary obſervations. The firſt is, That our own 
commodities will never draw a greater price in 4 
market, than imported commodities of the ſame 
goodneſs. | Therefore, the price of imported linen, 
muſt regulate the price of home-made linen; The 
next is, That though the duty on importation is 
paid by the merchant at the firſt inſtance, he relie- 
ves himſelf of it, by raiſing the ptice on the pur- 
chaſer; which of courſe raiſes the price of the ſame 
ſort of goods made at home; and accordingly a 
duty on importation is in effect a bounty to our 
own manufacturers. A third obſervation is, That 
the market- price of our linen-cloth ought to be 
divided between the ſpinner and the weaver, in 
ſuch proportion as to afford bread to both. If the 
yarn be too high, the weaver is undone: if too 
low, the ſpinner is undone. This was not attend- 
ed to, when, for encouraging our ſpinners, a duty 
of three pence was laid on every pound of im- 
ported linen- yarn; which had the effect to raiſe 
the price of our own yarn beyond what the wea- 
yer could afford. This myſtery being unvailed, 


[ 


a ready market for ſuch commodities ; ' but they are per- 
mitted to carry their other prod. cts, ſuch as fum, melaſſes, 
timber, where they can find the beſt market; and, in return, 
to import without duty whatever they want. 
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the duty was firſt lowtred to two pence, and then 
to a penny: our ſpinners had tolerable bread, and 
our weavers were not oppreſſed with paying too 
wgh a price for yarn. . 

Some patriotic gentlemen, who had more zeal 


than knowledge, finding the linen manufacture be. 


nefited by the ſeveral reductions of the duty, raſhly 
concluded, that it would be ſtill more benefited 
by a total abolition of the duty. The penny ac- 
cordingly was taken . off **, and linen yarn was 
permitted to be imported duty free. Had matters 
continued as at the date of the act, this impolitic 
meaſure would have left us not a ſingle ſpinner by 
profeflion; becauſe it would have reduced the 
price of our yarn below what could afford bread 
to them. Lucky it bas been for our linen · manu- 
facture, that the German war, which ſoon follow- 
ed, ſuſpended all their manufactures, and ſpinning 
in particular; which proved to us a favorable op- 
portunity for diffuſing widely the art of ſpinning, 
and for making our fpinners more and more dex. 
trous. And yet, now that the war is at an end, 
it is dar from being certain, that our yarn can be 
-afforded as cheap as what is imported from Sileſia, 


We have good authority for aſſerting, that the 


Engliſn ſpinners have ſuffered by that ſtatute: 
from the books of many pariſhes it appears, that 
foon after the ſtatute, a number of women, who 


had lived by ſpinning, became a burden upon the 


pariſh. One thing is evident, that as ſpinning 18 
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the occupation of females who cannot othetwiſe 
be ſo uſefully employed, and as more hands, are 
tequfred for ſpinning than for weaving, the former 
is the more valuable branch of the manufacture. 
Very little attention however ſeems to have be 
ziven to that branch, in paſſing the act under con- 
fideration. Why was it not ioquired into, whether 
the intended reduction of the price of yara, would 
leave bread to the Britiſh ſpinner * ? The reſult 
of that inquiry would have been fatal to the, ins 
tended act; for it would have been clearly ſedn, 
that the Scotch ſpinner could not make bread by 
her work, far leſs the Engliſh, Other. particylers 
ought alſo to have been ſug ſed to, the legiſhay 
tore; that flax- ſpinning is of all occupations the 
hielt for women of a certain claſs, confined with- 
in ſmall houſes; that a flax - wheel, requires leſs 


has than a wheel for wool and that the tough. 


gels of Britiſh flax makes it excel for fail-cloth, 
dowlas, ticking, and ſheeting. The Britiſh leger 
wight, in a Britiſh ſtatute, have expected the caſt 
of the ſcale, bad it been but a half penny per pound 
on importation. | 

At the ſame time, it is a national reproach that 
there ſhould be any inconſiſtency in our commer. 
cial regulations, whea the wiſeſt heads of the na- 
tion are employed about them. Flax rough, of 
undrefſed, being a rude material, is imported duty- 
free, but dreſſed flax pays a high duty; both of 
them calculated for * our wn manu- 
fiturers. Behold now a glaring, inconkiſtency : 
though dreſſed Hax, for the reaſon _ pays a 
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high duty; yet when by additional 3 it is con- 
verted into yarn, it pays no duty. Further, fo. 
reign yarn is not, only made welcome duty 4ree, 
but even receives a bounty when converted into 
linen, and exported to our plantations. What ab. 
ſurdities are here! Have we no reaſon to be afraid, 
that ſuch indulgence to foreign yarn will deprive 
us of foreign rough flax? The difference of bulk 
and freight will determine the Germans to ſend us 
nothing but their yarn, and equally determine our 
importers to commiſſion that commodity only. 
Goods imported, if ſubjected to a duty, are 
generally of the beſt kind; becauſe the duty bears 
a leſs proportion to fuch than to meaner ſorts. 
The beſt French wines are imported into Britain, 
where the duty is higher than in any other country. 
For that reaſon, the beſt linen-yarn was imported 
while the duty ſubſiſted ; but now the German 
yarn 1s ſorted into different kinds, of which the 
worſt is reſerved for the Engliſh market. 
Regulations concerning the exportation of com- 
modities formerly imported, come next in order. 
And for encouraging ſuch exportation , one me- 
thod practiſed with ſucceſs, is, to reſtore to the 
merchant the' whole or part of the duty paid at 
importation ; which is termed 'a drawback, This 
in particular is doe with reſpect to tobacco the 
product of our own Colonie; which by that means 
air be afforded to foreigners at two pence half- 
naſe pen pound, When the price at home is eight 
pence halfpenny. By this regulation, luxury is 
reprefſed at” home, and at the lame time our colo- 
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nies are encouraged. But by an omiffion in the 
act of parliament, a drawback is only given for 
raw tobacco; which bars the exportation of ſnuff 
or manufactured tobacco, as foreigners can under- 
ſel us five . and · thirty per cent, Tobacco being an 


article of luxury, it was well judged to lay a hea- 


vier duty on what is conſumed at home, than on 
what is ex ported. Upon the ſame principle, the 
duty that is paid on the importation of coffee and 
cocoa from our American plantations, is wholly 


drawn back when exported **. But as China ear- 


then ware is not entitled to any encouragement 
from us, and as it is an article of luxury, it Sets 
no drawback even when exported to America 
The exporter of rice from Britain, firſt imported 
from America, is entitled to dtaw back but half 
the duty paid on importation. Rice imported duty- 
free might rival our wheat-crop. But the whole 
duty ought to be drawn back on exportation: it 
ought to be afforded to our neighbours at the 
loweſt rate, partly to rival their wheat- crop, and 
partly to encourage our rice-colonies, | 
Tobacco is an article of luxury ; and it 1s wel 
ordered, that it ſhould come dearer to us than to 
foreigners. But every wiſe adminiſtration will take 
the oppoſite ſide, with reſpect to articles that con 
cern our manufactures. Quickſilver pays upon 
importation a duty of about 8 d. per pound ; 7.d 
of which is drawn back upon exportation. The 
Intention of the drawback was to encourage the 


7 George III. cap. 46. * Ibid. 
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commerce of quickſilyer ; without adverting, that 
to afford quickſilver to foreign manufacturers chea. 
per than to our own, is a groſs blunder in 
commercial politics. Again, when quickſilver is 
manuſactured into vermilion or ſublimate, no draw. 
back is allowed; which effectually bars their ex. 
portation: we ougbt to be aſhamed of ſuch a re. 
gulation. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, dyers 
were prohibited to ufe logwood, which was or- 
dered to be openly burnt. But the Engliſh dyers 
having acquired the art of fixing colors made of 
logwood, is was permitted to he imported, every 
ton paying on importation L. 3; L. 4 of which 
was to be drawn back upon exportation. That 
law, made in the days of ignorance, was intended 
to encourage the commerce of logwood ; and had 
that effect: but the blunder of diſcouraging our 
own manufactures, by furniſhing logwood cheaper 
to our rivals, was overlooked. Both articles were 
Put upon a better footing **, by giving a greater en. 
tcouragement to the commerce of logwood, by 
allowing it to be imported duty + free; and by 

iving an advantage to our own manufactures, 

y laying a duty of 40 s. upon every hundred 


weight exported. Laſtly, Still more to encourage 


the commerce of logwood '”, the duty upon ex- 
portation is difcontinued. It will have the eſſech 


11 Act 11. and 14 Cha. II. cap, 11. (26, 27. 
tg George I. cap. 14. 
7 George III. cap, 47. 
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propoſed : but will not that benefit be more than 
balanced by the encouragement it gives to foreign 


manufactures? By the late peace, we have ob- 


tained the monopoly of gum-ſenega; and proper 
meaſures have been taken for turning it to the beſt 
account : the exportation from Africa is confined 
to Great Britain; and the duty on importation is 
only fix pence per hundred weight: but the duty 


on exportation from Britain is thirty ſhillings per 


hundred weight **; which, with freight, commiſſion, 
and inſurance, makes it come dear to foreigners. 
Formerly, every beaver's fkin paid upon importa- 
tion ſeven pence of duty; and the exporter receiv- 
ed a drawback of four pence; as if it had been 
the purpoſe of the legiſlature, to make our own 
people pay more for that uſeſul commodity than 
foreigners. Upon obtaining a monopoly of beaver- 
ſkins by the late peace, that abſurd regulation was 
altered: a penny per ſkin of duty is laid on impor- 
tation, and ſeven pence on exportation. By that 


means beaver- ſkins are cheaper here than in avy | 


other country of Europe. A ſimilar regulation is 
eſtabliſhed with reſpect to gum · arabic. A hundred 
weight pays on importation ſix pence, and on ex- 
portation L. 1, 10 s. As the foregoing: articles 
are uſed in various manufactures, their eheapdeſs 
in Britain, by means of theſe — pro- 
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bably balance the high price of labor, fo as to keep 
n to us the foreign market. 

James I. of England iſſued a Bode e pro- 
hibitipg the exportation of gold and filver whe. 
ther in coin: or plate, of goldſmith's work, or of 
\bulkoo, Not to mention the unconſtitutional ep 
of an Engliſh King uſurping the legiſlative power, 
it was a glaring abſurdity to probibit manufactured 
work from being exported. 'Gold and filver, coined 
or uncoined, are to this day prohibited to be ex. 

rted from France; a ridiculous prohibition: a 
merchant. will never. willingly export gold and 
SGlyver; but if the balance be againſt him, the ex. 
portation is unavoidable, The only effect of the 
Prohibition is, to {well the merchant's debt; for 
he muſt; bribe a ſmuggler to undertake the expor- 
tation. It is: ſtill more abſurd that in Spain, which 
has the command; ol more ſilver- mines than any 
other nation, ſilver is prohibited to be exported 
under the pain of death. Neceſſity forces it to be 
exported; and the abſurdity of the prohibition 
prevails. to make it be exported even in open day. 

A French author remarks, that in no country 
are commercial regulations better contrived than 
in Britain; and inſtances the following particulars. 
1ſt, Foreigo commodities, ſuch as may rival their 
oven, are prohibited, or burdened with duties. 
2d, Their manufactures are encouraged by a free 
exportation, 3d, Raw materials which cannot 
be produced at home, cochineal, for example, 
andigo, &c. are imported free of duty. 4th, Raw 
materials of their own growth, ſuch as wool, 
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ſuller's earth, &e. are prohibited to be exported. 
5th, Every commodity bas a free courſe through the 
kingdom, without duty. And laſtly, Duties paid 
on importation, are repaid on exportation. This 
remark is for the moſt part well founded: and yet 
the facts above ſet forth will not permit us to ſay, 
that the Engliſh 'commercial laws have as yet ar- 
rived at perfection. 

HavinG thus gone through the ſeveral articles 
that enter into the preſent ſketch, 1 ſhall cloſe with 
ſome general reflections. That management of 
the finances is a moſt important branch of govern- 
ment; and no leſs delicate than important. Taxes 
may be ſo contrived as to promote in a high de- 
gree the proſperity of a ſtate; and unleſs well con- 
trived, they may do much miſchief. The latter, 
by rendering the ſovereign odious and the people 
miſerable, effectually eradicate patriotiſm : no other 
cauſe is more fruitful of rebellion; and no other 


cauſe reduces a country to be a more eaſy p prey | 
ets 


to an invader, To that cauſe were the Maho 

ans chiefly indebted for their conqueſt of the 
Greek empire. The people were glad to change 
their maſter; becauſe, inſtead of multiplied, intri- 
cate, and vexatious duties, they found themſelves 
ſubjected to a ſimple tribute, eaſily collected, and 
ealily paid. Had the art of oppreſſive taxes been 
known to the Romans, when the utmoſt perfidy 
and cruelty were practiſed againſt the Carthagi- 
nians, to make them abandon their city, the ſober 
method of high duties on exportation and impor- 
tation would have been choſen. This — 
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beſide gratifying Roman avarice, would infallibly 
have ruined Carthage. 

From the union of the different Spaniſh kingdoms 
under one monarch, there was reaſon to expect 
an exertion of ſpirit, ſimilar to that of the Romans 
when peace was reſtored under Auguſtus. Spain 
was at that period the moſt potent kingdom in 
Europe, or perhaps in the world; and yet, in- 
ſtead of flouriſhing in that advantageous condition, 
it was by oppreſlive taxes reduced to poverty and 
depopulation. The political hiſtory of that king. 
dom with reſpect to its finances, ought to be kept 
in perpetual remembrance; that kings, and their 
miniſters, may ſhun the deſtruQive rock upon which 
Spain hath been wrecked. The cortes of Spain 
had once as extenſive powers as ever were en- 
joyed by an Engliſh parliament; but at the time 
of the union their power being ſunk to a ſhadow, 
the king and his miniſters governed without much 
control. Britain cannot be too "thankful to Provi- 
dence for her parliament. From the hiſtory of 
every modern European nation, an inſtructive leſſon 
may be gathered, that the three eſtates, or 1n our 
language a parliament, are the only proper check 
to the ignorance and rapacity of miniſters. The 
fertility of the Spaniſh ſoil is well known. Not 
withſtanding frequent droughts to which it is lia- 
ble, it would produce greatly with diligent culture; 
and in fact, during the time of the Roman domi. 
nation, produced corn ſufficient for its numerous 
inhabitants, and a great ſurplus, which was an- 
nually exported to Italy, During the domination 
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of the Moors, Arabian authors agree, that Spain 
was extremely populous. An author of that nation, 
who wrote in the tenth century, reports, that in 
his time there were in Spain 80 capital cities, 300 
of the ſecond and third orders, beſide villages ſo 
frequent, that one could not go a mile without 
meeting one or more of them. In Cordova alone, 
the capital of the Mooriſh empire, he reckons 
200,000 houſes *', 600 moſques, and goo public 
baths. In the eleventh century, another author 
mentions no fewer than 12,000 villages in the plain 
of Seville. Higb muſt have been the perfection 
of agriculture in Spain, when it could feed ſuch 
multitudes. What was the extent of their internal 
commerce, is not recorded; but all authors agree, 
that their foreign commerce was immenſe. Beſide 
many articles of ſmaller value, they exported raw 
ſilk, oil, ſugar, a ſort of cochineal, quickſilver, 
iron wrought and unwrought, manuſactures of ſilk, 
of wool, &c. The annual revenue of Abdaulrah- 
man III. one of the Spaniſh califs, was in money 
12,045,000 dinares, above ſive millions Sterling, 
beſide large quantities of corn, wine, oil, and 
other ſruits. That prince's revenue muſt indeed 
have been immenſe, to fupply the ſums expended 
by him. Beſide the annual charges of government, 
fleets, and arwies, he laid out great ſums on his 
private amuſements. Though engaged continually 
in war, he had money to ſpare for building a new 


M Dwelling - houſes at that time were not ſo large, nor 
expenſive, as they came to be in later times. | 
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town three miles from Cordova, named Telra 
after his favorite miſtreſs. In that town be ereced 
a magnificent palace, ſufficiently capacious ſor his 
whole ſeraglio of 6300 perſons. There were in it 
1400 columns of African and Spaniſh marble, 19 
of Italian marble, and 140 of the fineſt kind, 2 
preſent from the Greek Emperor. In the middle 
of the great ſaloon, were many images of birds 
and beaſts in pure gold adorned with precious ſto- 
nes, pouring water into a large marble baſon. That 
prince muſt have had immenſe ſtables for horſes, 
when he entertained for his conſtant guard no 
fewer' than 12,000 horſemen, having ſabres and 
belts enriched with gold. Upon the city of Zehra 
alone, including the palace and gardens, were ex- 
pended annually 300,000 dinares, which make 
above L. 100,000 Sterling; and it required twenty- 
five years to complete theſe works 1 


A preſent made to Abdoulrahman by Abdoulmelik, 
when choſen prime vizier, is a ſpecimen of the riches of 
Spain, at that period. 1ſt, 408 pounds of virgin gold. 24, 
The value of 420,000 ſequins in filver ingots. 3d, 400 
pounds of the wood of aloes, one piece of which weighed 
180 pounds. 4th, 500 ounces of ambergreaſe, of which 
there was one piece that weighed 100 ounces. 5th, 300 
ounces of the fineſt camphire. 6th, 300 pieces of golc- 
Ruff, ſuch as were prohibited to be worn but by the Caliph 


himſelf. 7th, A quantity of fine fur. gth, Horſe furniture" 


of gold and (ilk, Bagdad fabric, for 48 horſes. gth, 4000 
pounds of raw filk. 1oth, 30 pieces Perſian tapeſtry of 
ſurpriſing beauty. 11th, Complete armour for 800 War. 
horſes. ' r2th, 1 ooo bucklers, and 100,000 arrows. 13ti, 
Fifteen —— horſes, with moſt ſumptuous furniture; 
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The great fertility of the ſoil, the induſtry of 
the Moors, and their advantageous ſituation for 
trade, carried on the proſperity of Spain down to 
the time that they were ſubdued by Ferdinand of 
Aragon. Of- this we bave undoubted evidence, 
from the condition of Spain in the days of Charles 
V. and of his ſon Philip, being eſteemed at that 
period the richeſt country in the univerſe. We 
have the authority of Uſtariz, that the town of 
Seville, in the period mentioned, contained 60,000 
flk-looms. During the ſixteenth century, the wool- 
len cloth of Segovia was eſteemed the fineſt in 
Europe; and that of Catalonia long maintained 
is preference in the Levant, in Italy, and in the 
adjacent iſlands. In a memorial addreſſed to the 
ſecond Philip, Louis Valle de la Cerda reports, 
that in the fair of Medina be had negotiated bills 
of exchange to the extent of one hundred and 
hſty-hve millions of crowns; and in Spain at that 
time there were ſeveral other fairs, no leſs ſre- 
quented, | | 

The expulſion of the Moors deprived Spain of 
ix or ſeven hundred. thouſand frugal and induſ- 
tous inhabitants; a wound that touched its vitals, 
but not mortal: tender care, with proper remedies, 
would have reſtored Spain to its former vigor. 
But unhappily for that kingdom, its political phy- 
ſicians were not ſkilled in the method of cure: 


and a hundred other Arabian horſes for the King's atten- 
dants, tath, Twenty mules, with ſuitab'e furniture. 1 5th, 
Forty young men, and twenty young women, complete 
beauties, all of :them dreſſed in ſuperb habits. ; 
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inſtead of applying healing medicines, they enflam. 
ed the diſeaſe, and rendered it incurable, The 
miniſtry, inſtigated by the clergy, had prevailed 
on the King to baniſh the Moors. Dreading loſs 
of favor if the King's revenues ſhould fall, they 
were forced in ſelf - defence to heighten: the taxes 
upon the remaining inhabitants. And what could 
be expected from that fatal meafure, but utter 
ruin; when the poor Chriſttans, who were too 
proud to be induſtrious, had fcarce been able to 
erawl under the load of former taxes? 

But a matter that affords a leſſon ſo inſtructive, 
merits a more particular detail. The extenſive 
plantations: of ſugar in the kingdom of Granada, 
were, upon the occaſion mentioned, deeply taxed, 
ſo as that the duty amounted to 36 per cent. of the 
value. This branch of huſbandry, which could 
not fail to languiſ under ſuch oppreſfion; was in 
a deep conſumption when the firſt American ſugars 
were imported into Europe, and was totally ex- 
tinguiſhed by the lower price of theſe ſugars. Spain 
ance enjoyed a moſt extenſive commerce of ſpirits 
manufactured at home, perhaps more extenſive 
than France does at preſent. - But two cauſes con- 
carred to ruin that manufacture; firſt, oppreſſive 
taxes; and next, a prohibition to the manufacturer, 
of; vending his ſpirits to any but to the farmers of 
the revenue. Could more effectual means be in- 
vented to deſtroy the manufacture, root and branch? 
Spaniſh falt is ſuperior in quality to that of Por- 
tugal, and ſtill more to that of France: when refined 
in Holland, it produces 10 per cend. more than the 
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farmer, and 2 oper cert. more than the latter; and 
the making of ſalt, requires in Spain leſs labor than 
in Portugal or in France. Thus Spaniſh ſalt may 
be afforded: the cheapeſt, as requiring leſs labor; 
and yet may draw the higheſt price, as ſuperior in 
quality: notwithſtanding which ſhining advantages, 
ſcarce any ſalt is exported ſrom Spain; and no 
wonder, for an exorbitant duty makes it come 
dearer to the purchaſer than any other ſalt, A more 
moderate duty would bring more profit to the 
public; beſide caſing the laboring poor, and em- 
ploying them in the manufacture. The ſuperior 
quality of Spaniſh raw filk, makes 1t 1o great re- 
queſt; but as the duty upon it exceeds 60 per cent. 
it can find no vent in a foreign market: nor is there 
almoſt any .demand for it at bome, as its high price 
has reduced the filk. manufacture in Spain to the 
loweſt ebb, But the greateſt oppreſſion of all, as 
it affects every ſort of manufacture, is the famous 
ax, known by the name of alcavala, upon every 
thing bought and fold, which was laid on ia the 
blteenth century by a cortes or parliament, It 
was limited expreſsly to eight years; and yet was 
kept up, contrary to law, merely by the King's 
authority. This monſtrous tax, originally 10 per 
cent. ad valorem, was by the two Philips, III. and 
IV. augmented. to 14 per cent. ſufficient of itſelf 
to andihilate every branch of taternal commerce, 
by the encouragement it gives to ſmuggling 

* difficulty of recovering payment of fuch op- 


" The following paſſage i from Uſtariz, cb. 96. After 
© Miture conſidetation of the duties impoſed upon com- 
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preſſive taxes, heightened the brutality of the 
farmers; which haſtened the downfal of the manu. 
ſactures: poverty and diſtreſs baniſhed workmen 
that could find bread elſewhere; and reduced the 
reſt to beggary. "The poor huſbandmen ſunk under 
the weight of taxes: and, as if this had not been 
ſufficient to ruin agriculture totally the Spaniſh 
miniſtry ſuperadded an abſolute prohibition of ex. 
porting corn, The moſt amazing article of all, is 
a practice that has ſubſiſted more than three cen. 
turies, of ſetting a price on corn; which ruins the 
farmer when the price is low, and yet refuſes him 
the relief of a high price. That agriculture in 
Spain ſhould be in a deep conſumption, 1s far from 
being a wonder: it is rather a wonder that it has 
not long ago died of that diſeaſe formerly there 
was plenty of corn for twenty millions of inhabit 
ants, with a ſurplus for the great city of Rome; 
and yet at preſent, and for very many years back, 
there has not been corn for ſeven millions, its 
preſent. inhabitants, Their only reſource for pro- 
é modities, I have not diſcovered in France, England, 
or Holland, any duty laid upon the homeſale of their 
* own manufactures, whether the firſt or any ſubſequent 
** fake, As Spain alone groans under the burden of 14 
* per, cent. impoſed not only on the firſt ſale of ever) 
** parcel, but on esch ſale, I am jea'ous that this ſtrange 
tax is the chief cauſe of the ruin of our manufaQures. 
As to the tuinous conſequences of this tax, ſee Bernardo 
de Ulloa upon the manyfactures and commerce of Spain, 
part. 2. ch. 3. ch. 13, And yet ſo blind was Philip I 
of Spain, as to impoſ: the alcavala upon the Netherlands 
a country flouriſhing in commerce both internal and external 


It muſt have given à violent ſheck to their manuſactures 
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curing even the neceſſaries of life, were the trea- 
ſures of the new world, which could not laſt for 
ever; and Spain became ſo miſerably poor, that 
Philip IV. was neceſſitated to give a currency to 
his copper coin, almoſt equal to that of filver. Thus 
in Spain, the downfal of huſbandry, arts, and com- 
merce, was not occaſioned by expulſion of the 
Moors, and far leſs by diſcovery of a new world“, 
of which the gold and filver were favorable to 
huſbandry at leaſt; but by exorbitant taxes, a 
voracious monſter, which, aſter ſwallowing up the 
whole riches of the kingdom, has left nothing for 
itſelf to feed on. The following picture is drawn 
by a writer of that nation, who may be depended 
on for veracity as well as knowledge. © Poverty 
* and diſtreſs diſpeople a coyntry, by baniſhing all 
* thoughts of marriage. They even deſtroy ſucks 
ing children; for what nouriſhment can a woman 
« afford to her infant, who herſelf is reduced to 
r bread and water, and is oyerwhelmed with labor 


"* Uſtariz, in his Theory and PraQtice of Commerce, 
proves, from evident facts, that the depopulation of Spain 
is not occaſioned by the Weſt Indi.s. From Caſtile few 
go to America, and yet Caſtile is the worſt peop.ed country in 
Spain. The northern provi:cer, Gallicia, Aſturia, Biſcay, &c. 
ſend more people to Mexico and Peru than all the other 
Provinces; and yet of all are the moſt populous. He 
aſcribes the depopulation of Spain to the ruin of the manu- 
factures by oppreſſive taxes; and aſſerts, that the Weſt 
Indies tend rather to people Spain: many return home 


laden with riches; and of thoſe who do not return, many 
remit money to their relations, which enables them ta 
marry, and to near children. 

Don Gieronimo de Uſtariz. 
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and deſpair? A greater proportion accordingly 
* die here in infancy, than where the laboring poor 
* are more at eaſe; and of thoſe who eſcape by 
* ſtrength of conſtitution, the ſcarcity of clothing 
* and of nouriſhment makes them commonly ſhort. 
* hved.” 

So blind however are the Spaniards in the adminiſ. 
tration of their finances, that the preſent miniſtry are 
following out the ſame meaſures in America, that 
have brought their native country to the brink of 
ruin, Cochineal, cocoa, ſugar, &c. imported into 
Spain duty-free, would be a vaſt fund of commerce 
with other nations: but a heavy duty on importation 
is an abſolute bar to that commerce, by forcing the 
other European nations to provide themſelves elſe- 
where. Spaniſh oil exported to America would be a 
great article of commerce, were it not barred by a 
heavy duty on exportation, equal almoſt to a prohibi. 
tion: and the Spaniſh Americans, for want of oil, are 
reduced to uſe fat and butter, very improper fora hot 
climate. The prohibition of planting vines in Mex- 
ico. and the exceſſive duty on the importation of Spa- 
niſh wines into that country, have introduced a ſpitit 
drawn from the ſugar cane; which, being more de- 
ſtructive than a peſtilence, is prohibited under ſevere 
penalties. The prohibition however has no effect, but 
to give the governors of the provinces a monopoly of 
theſe ſpirits, which, under their protection are ſold 
publicly **. . 

*" It gives me pleaſure to fin d, for the ſake of my fellow. 
creatures, that the Spaniſh miniſtry begin to perceive the fatal 


conſequences of theſe impol'tic meaſures. In the year 1765, 
the trade to the iſland: Cuba, H ſpanio a, Porto Rico, Margari- 
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But this ſubject ſeems to be inexhauſtible. The 
ſilver and gold mines in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies are, 
by improper taxes, rendered leſs profitable, both to 
he King and to the proprietors, than th ey ought to 
be. The King's ſhare is the fifth part of the ſilver that 
the mines produce, and the tenth part of the gold. 
There is, beſide, a duty of eighty piaſters upon every 
quintal of mercury employed in the mines. Thele 
heavy exactions have occaſioned all mines to be given 
vp but of the richeſt ſort. The inbabitants pay 33 
per cent. on the goods imported to them from Spain, 
and they are ſubjected beſide to the alcavala, which is 
14 per cent. of every thing bought and fold within the 
country. The moſt provoking tax of all is what is 
termed la cruciade, being a ſum paid ſor indulgence to 
eat eggs, butter, and cheeſe, during Lent, which is 
yielded by the Pope to the King of Spain. The go. 
vernment, it is true, obliges no perſon to take out 
ſuch an indulgence; but the prieſts refuſe every reli. 
gious conſolation to thoſe who do not purchaſe; and 
there is not perhaps a fingle perſon in Spaniſh Ame- 
rica who is bold enough to ſtand out againſt ſuch 
compulſion. 

There is recorded in hiſtory, another example of 
deſtructive taxes ſimilar to that now mentioned. Au- 
ta, and Trinidad, was laid open to merchants in every province 
of Spain, who were releaſed from the oppreſſive duties on goods 
exported to America, by paying only fix per cent. on commodt- 
ties ſent from Spain. It is probable that the beneficial effects of 
this meaſure may open the eyes of the Spaniſh miniſtry to fur. 
ther improvements. The power of the Spaniſh inquiſiters is re- 
duced within moderate bounds. May we not indulge the hope, 


that Spain will again become both a learned and commercial 
country ? | 
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guſtus, on his conqueſt of Egypt, having brought to 
Rome the treaſure of its kings, gold and ſilver over. 
flowed in Italy; the bulk of which found its way to 
Conſtantinople, when it became the ſeat of empire. 
By theſe means, Italy was ſadly impoveriſhed: the 
whole ground had been covered with gardens and 
villas, now deſerted; and there was neither corn nor 
manufactures to exchange for money. Gold and ſilver 
became as rare in Italy as they had been of old; and 
yet the ſame taxes that had been paid with eaſe during 
plenty of money, were rigidly exacted, which ruined 


all. The duchy of Ferrara, in a narrower compaſs, af- 


fords a later example of the ſame kind. lt was one of 
the richeſt and moſt populous diſtricts in Italy, when 
governed by its own princes; but at preſent underthe 
Papal deſpotiſm, it is reduced to poverty and depopu- 
lation. There may be ſeen extenſive meadows wich- 
out a hand to cut down the graſs, or a beaſt to eat it. 
The water-paſſages are not kept open : the ſtagnating 
waters are putrid, and infe& the air with a poiſonous 
ſteam. In a word, that duchy is approaching to the 
unwholeſome ſtate of the Campagna di Roma, and 
ſoon like it will become uninhabitable. Well may it 
be ſaid, that oppreſlive taxation is a monſter, which, 
after devouring every other thing. devours itſelf at 
laſt. Bologna ſurrendered to the Pope upon terms, 
reſerving many of its moſt valuable privileges. Bolo- 
gna continues a fich and populous city; and by mo» 
derate taxes the Pope draws from it ten times the ſum 
that can be ſqueezed out of Ferrara by all the engines 
of oppreſſion. 
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